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EVERY BODY’S ALBUM; 

COMPRISING 

tal es, quips, quirks, jmjyecdotes f facetiae. 



BThe title sufficiently indicates the contents of our work. 1 1 j.J.tA ra fTmay draw from it, 

please all readers, the gay will find in iU pages mirth and joll ty. the ig pri ncipally 

if they please, abundant matter for philosophical speculation. O J » c K ooae to profit by our 
entertainment. We mean to assist in driving dull care away from all who choose w' pro 7 ered 
labours; and we wish to make all men laugh rather than weep. For this purpose »«“ * £ age 

a hive of fun, frolic and merriment, which will be found inexhaustible, and l we chaiwnpei s 
to produce a greater variety of all that can amuse and gratify, thanje have 
The present is only the commencement of a senes, in which each number will b t . where 

on its predecessors; and altogether the work will comprise a store of matter that cannot elsewnere 

be obtained. __ 


OLD GRIMES’S SON. 


Old Grimes's boy lives in our town* 

A clever lad is he— 

He's long enough, if cut in half, 

To make two men like me. 

He has a sort of waggish look, 

And cracks a harmless jest— 

His clothes are rather worse for wear, 
Except his Sunday’s best. 

He’s kind and lib’ral to the poor, 

That is, to Number One— 

He sometimes saws a load of wood, 

And piles it when he’s done. 

He’s always ready for a job— 

(When paid)—whate’er you choose— 
He’s often at the Colleges, 

And brushes boots and shoes. 

Like honest men, he pays his debts, 

No fear has he of duns— 

At leisure, he prefers to walk, 

* But when in haste, he runs. r 

A 


His life was written some time since, 
And many read it through— 

He makes a racket when he snores, 

As other people da 

When once oppress’d he prov’d his blood 
Not covered with the yoke— 

But now he sports a freeman’s cap, 

And when it rains, a cloak! 

He’s dropped beneath a southern sky. 
He’s trod on northern snows— 

He’s taller by a foot or more. 

When standing on his toes! 

In church he credits all that’s said, 
Whatever preacher rise— 

They say he has been seen in tears. 
When dust got in his eyes! 

A man remarkable as this. 

Must sure immortal be— 

And more than all because he i* 

Old Grimes’ posterity! 
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HUMOROUS ADVENTURES OF FRA PASQUAL. 


Fra Pasqual had passed through many singular 
scenes of life, which it would !>e too long to recount. 
His last migration, or, if you will, transmigration, was 
from one of the banditti of Sicily, in which capacity 
he had been enrolled for some time; but. tired of the 
danger and fatigue to which he was perpetuilly ex¬ 
posed, he at last determined to exchange the charac¬ 
ter of the hero for that of the saint, and try if it was 
not both safer and surer to rely on the weakness of 
others, than on our own strength. 

Fra Pasqual pretended a strong compunction for 
the transgressions of his past life, and made a promise 
to the Virgin, that the remainder of it should be spent 
in mortification and penance, to atone for them. To 
this end, Pasqual took the vows of poverty and of 
chastity, and entered into all the rigours of a monastic 
life. For some weeks he behaved in a most exem¬ 
plary manner: he went barefooted, with a large rosa- 
Ty, and a thicker coni of discipline than any monk in 
the convent; and his whole deportment gave testimo¬ 
ny of the most unfeigned repentance; however, the 
devil was still at work in the heart of Pasqual, and all 
these external mortifications only made him work the 
harder; in short, he found it impossible to drive him 
out Pasqual was sensible of this; and afraid lesi « 
the enemy should at last get the better of him, he 
thought it advisable to leave at Palermo the charac¬ 
ter of sanctity he had acquired, and begin somewhere 
else upon a new score. He embarked for Naples, 
where he was soon admitted into a capuchin convent. 

A a Pasqual knew from experience that the dull 
uniformity of the monastic life required some little 
amusements to render it supportable, the thing he 
set about was to find a mistress. He made love to a 
lady of doubtful virtue, whofoon admitted his addresses, 
but at the same time informed him that he had a for¬ 
midable rival, who was jealous os a tiger, and would 
not fail to put them both to death, should he discover ! 
the intrigue. This was no other than a lifeguard-man, 
a fellow six feet tw f o inches, with a vast spada, like 
that of Goliath, and a monstrous pair of curled whis¬ 
kers, that would have cast a damp on the heart of any 
man but Fra Pasqual; but the monastic life had not 
yet enervated him ; he was accustomed to danger, 
and loved a few difficulties: however, as in the pre¬ 
sent character, he could not be on a footing with his 
rival, he thought it best only to make use ol prudence 
and stratagem to supplant him—these are the ecclesi¬ 
astical arms, and they have generally been found too 
hard for the military. 

The lady promised him an interview as soon as the 
court should go to Portiei, where the lifeguard-man’s 
duty obliged him to attend the king. Pasqual waited 
with impatience for some time; at last the wished-for 
night arrived—the king set off, after the opera, with 
all his guards. Pasqual flew like lightning to the 
arms of his mistress ; the preliminaries were soon set¬ 
tled, and the happy lovers had just fullen asleep, when 
they were suddenly alarmed by a rap and a well- 
known voice at the door. The lady started up in an 
agony of despair, assuring Pasqual that they were 
both undone; that this was her lover—and if some 
expedient was not fallen upon, in the first transports 
of his fury, he would certainly put them both to 
death. There was no time for reflection; the life- 
guard-man demanded entrance in the most peremptory 
manner, and the lady was obliged to instant compli¬ 
ance. Pasqual had just time to gather his rags toge¬ 
ther, and cram himself in below the bed; at that in¬ 
stant the door opened, and the giant came in, rattling 
bis arms, and storming at his mistress for having made 
him wait so long; however, she soon pacified him. 
He then ordered her to strike a light, that he might 


see to undress; this struck Pasqual to the soul, and 
he gave himself up for lost: however, the lady’s ad¬ 
dress saved him, when he least expected it. In bring¬ 
ing the tinder, she took care to let fall some water 
into the box; and all the beating she and her lover 
could beat, they could not produce one spark. 
Every stroke of the flint sounded in Pasqual’s eare 
like his death-knell; but, when he heard the life¬ 
guard-man swearing at the tinder for not kindling, he 
began to conceive some hopes, and blessed the fertile 
invention of woman. The lady told him he might 
easily get a light at the guard, which was at no great 
distance. Pasqual’s heart leaped with joy ; but when 
the soldier answered that he was absent without 
leave, and durst not be seen, it again began to flag ; 
bat, on his ordering her to go, it died within him, and 
he now found himself in greater danger than ever. 
The lady herself was disconcerted; but quickly re¬ 
covering, she told him it would be too long before 
she could get dressed ; but advised him to go to the 
comer of a neighbouring street, where there was a 
lamp burning before the Virgin Mary, who could have 
no objection to his lighting a candle at it Pasqual 
revived ; but the soldier declared he was too much 
fatigued with his walk, and would rather undress in 
the dark; he at the same time began to grope below 
the bed for a bottle of liqueurs, which he knew stood 
there. Pasqual shook like aquaker; however, still 
he escaped. The lady observing what he was about, 
made a spring, and got him the bottle, at the very in¬ 
stant he w as within an inch of seizing Pasqual’s head. 
The lady then went to bed, and told her lover, as it 
was a cold night, she would warm his place for him. 
Pasqual admired her address, and began to conceive 
some hopes for escaping. 

His situation was the most irksome in the world; 
the bed was so low, that he had no room to move; 
and when the great heavy lifeguard-man entered it, 
he found himself squeezed down to the ground. He 
lay trembling and stifling his breath for some time, 
but found it absolutely impossible to support his situ¬ 
ation till morning; and, indeed, if it had, his clothes, 
which were scattered about, must infallibly discover 
him; he', therefore, began to think of making his es- 
j cape—bnt he could not move w’ithout alarming his 
rival, who was now lying above him. At first, he 
thought of rushing suddenly out, and throwing him¬ 
self into the street; but this he disdained, and, on 
second thoughts, determined to seize the lifeguard- 
man’s sword, nnd either put him to death, or make an 
honourable capitulation both for himself and the lady. 
In the midst of these reflections, his rival began to 
snore, and Pasqual declares that no music was ever 
so grateful to his soul. He tried to stir a little, and 
finding that it did not awake the enemy, he by de¬ 
grees worked himself out of his prison. He imme¬ 
diately laid hold of the great spada, when all his fears 
forsook him, and ho felt as bold as a lion. He now 
relinquished the dastardly scheme of escaping, and 
only thought how he could best retaliate on his rival, 
for all that he had made him suffer. 

As Pasqual was stark naked, it was no more trou¬ 
ble to put on the soldier’s clothes than his own ; and a* 
his cloak and his cappouch together were not worth a 
sixpence, he thought it most eligible to equip himself 
d la mililaire, and to leave his sacerdotal robes to the 
soldier. In a short time he was dressed cap-a-pie . 
His greasy cowl, his cloak, his sandals, his rosary, and 
his rope of discipline, he gathered together, and 
placed on a chair before the bed; and girding himself 
with a great buff* belt, instead of the cordon of St. 
Francis, and grasping his trusty Toledo instead of the 
crucifix, he sallied forth into the street lie pAdered 
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lor some time what scheme to fall upon; and at first 
thought of returning in the character of another life- 
guard-man, pretending to have been sent by the offi¬ 
cer with a guard in quest of his companion, whb not 
being found in his quarters, was supposed to have de¬ 
serted ; and thus, after having made him pay heartily 
for all that he had suffered under the bed, to leave 
him to the enjoyment of his panic, and tbe'elegant 
suit of clothes he had provided him. However, he 
was not satisfied with this revenge, and determined 
on one still more solid. He went to the guard, and 
told the officer that he had met a Capuchin friar, with 
all the ensigns of his sanctity about him, skulking 
through the streets, in the dead of night, when they 
pretend to be employed in prayer for the sins of man¬ 
kind. That, prompted by curiosity to follow him, the 
holy friar, as he expected, went straight to the house 
of a celebrated courtezan; that he saw him admitted, 
and listened at the window till he heard them go to 
bed together; that if he did not find this information 
to be true, he should resign himself his prisoner, and 
submit to whatever punishment he should think 
proper. * 

The officer and his guard delighted to have such a 
hold of a Capuchin, (who pretend to be the very mo¬ 
dels of sanctity, and who revile, in a particular man¬ 
ner, the licentious life of the military,) turned out 
with the utmost alacrity, and, under the conduct of 
Paaqual, surrounded the lady’s house. Pasqual began 
thundering at the door, and demanded entrance for 
the officer and his guard. The unhappy soldier wak¬ 
ing with the noise, and not doubting that it was a de¬ 
tachment sent to seize him, gave himself up to despair, 
and instantly taok shelter in the very place that Pas¬ 
qual had so lately occupied; at the same time laying 
hold of all the things he found on the chair, never 
doubting that they were his own clothes. As the 
lady was somewhat dilatory in opening the door, Pas¬ 
qual pretended to put his foot to it, when up it flew, 
and entering with the officer and his guard, demanded 
the body of a Capuchin friar, who, they were inform¬ 
ed, lodged with her that night. The lady had heard 
Pasqual go out, and having no suspicion that he 
would inform against himself, she protested her inno- 
cenco in the most solemn manner, taking all the 
saints to witness she knew no such person; but Pas¬ 
qual, suspecting the retreat of the lover, began grop¬ 
ing below the bed, and soon pulled out his own 
greasy cowl and cloak. “ Here,” said the officer— 
44 here are proofs enough; I’ll answer for it, Signor 
Padre himself is at no great distanceand putting 
his nose below the bed—“ Fogh,” says he, “ I smell 
him—he stinks like a fox. The surest method of find¬ 
ing a Capuchin, is hy the nose; you may wind him a 
mile off.” Then lowering their lantern, they beheld 
the unfortunate lover squeezed in betwixt the bed and 
the ground, and almost stifled. 44 Ecco lo ,” said Pas¬ 
qual, 44 here he is, with all the ensigns of his holi¬ 
ness;" and pulling them out one by one—the crucifix, 
the rosary, and the cord of discipline,—“ You may 
see,” said he, 44 that the reverend father came here to 
do penance;” and taking up the cord,—“ Suppose now 
we shoutd assist him in this meritorious work. An - 
diamo , Signor Padre— andiamo! We will save you 
the trouble of inflicting it yourself; and whether you 
came here to sin, or to repent, by your own maxims, 
you know, a little sound discipline is healthful to the 
soul.” The guard were lying round the bed, in con¬ 
vulsions of laughter; and began breaking the most 
and most insolent jokes upon the supposed 
padre. The lifeguard-man thought himself enchant¬ 
ed. He at last ventured to speak, and declared they 
worn all in a mistake —that he was no Capuchin; 
upon which dp laugh redoubled, and the coarsest 
|akea were repeated. The lady, in the mean time, 
■wHk the hast diaHmbled marks of fear and astonish¬ 


ment, ran about the room, exclaiming—“ Oime Sia- 
mo Perduti,—Siamo incantati,—Siamo insorcelati /” 
Pasqual delighted to see that his plan had taken its 
full effect, thought it now time to make his retreat, 
before the unfortunate lover could have an opportu¬ 
nity of examining his clothes, and perhaps detecting 
him. He, therefore, pretended regimental business, 
and regretting much that he was obliged to join his 
corps, took leave of the officer and his guard; at the 
same time recommending by all means, to treat the 
holy father with all that reverence and respect that 
was duo to so sacred a person. 

The lifeguard-man, when he got out from below 
the bed, began to look about for his clothes; but, ob¬ 
serving nothing but the greasy weeds of a Capuchin 
friar, he was now perfectly convinced that Heaven 
had delivered him over, for his offences, to some de¬ 
mon—(for, of all mortals, the Neapolitan soldiers are 
the most superstitious.) The lady, too, acted her part 
so well, that he had no longer any doubt of it. “ Thus 
it is,” said he, in a penitential voice, “ to offend Hea¬ 
ven ! I own my sin; 1 knew it was Friday—and yet, 
oh, flesh, flesh! Had it been any other day, 1 still 
should have remained what 1 was. O, St Gennaro! 
I passed thee* too, without paying the due respect! 
thy all-seeing eye has found me out Gentlemen, do 
with me what you please; I am not what I seem to 
be.” 44 No, no,” said the officer, “ we are sensible of 
that But, come, Signor Padre, on with your gar¬ 
ments, and march; we have no time to trifle. Here, 
corporal,” giving him the cordon, 44 tie his hands, and 
let him feel the weight of St. Francis. The saint owes 
him that, for having so impudently denied him for his 
master.” The poor soldier was perfectly passive; 
they arrayed him in the sandals, the cowl, and the 
cloak of Fra Pasqual, and put the great rosary about 
his neck; and a most woful figure ho made. The 
officer made him look in the glass, to try if he could 
recollect himself, and asked if he was a Capuchin 
now or not. He was shocked at his own appearance, 
but bore every thing with meekness and resignation. 
They then conducted him to the guard, belabouring 
him all the way with the cord of St. Francis, and 
asking him every stroke, if he knew his master 
now ? 

In the mean time, Pasqual was snug in his convent, 
enjoying the sweets of his adventure. He had a 
square cloak and cowl, and was soon equipped again 
like one of the holy fathers: he then took the clothes 
and accoutrements of the lifeguard-man, and laid them 
in a heap, near the gate of another convent of Capu- 
• chins, but at a great distance from his own—reserv¬ 
ing only to himself a trifle of money which he found 
in the breeches pocket, just to indemnify him for the 
loss of his cloak and his cowl; and even this, he says, 
he should have held sacred, but he knew whoever 
should find the clothes, would make lawful prize 
of it. 

The poor soldier remained next day a spectacle of 
ridicule to all the world ; at last his companions heard 
of his strange metamorphosis, and came in troops to 
see him. Their jokes were, perhaps, still more gall¬ 
ing than those of the guard ; but, as he thought him¬ 
self under the finger of God, or at least of St. Janua¬ 
ries, he bore all with meekness and patience. At 
last his clothes were found, and he was set at liberty; 
but he believes to this day, that the whole was the 
work of the devil, sent to chastise him for his sins ; 
and has never since seen his mistress on a Friday, 
nor passed the statue of St. Januarius, without mut¬ 
tering a prayer. 


* A celebrated statue of S U Januaries, between 
Portici and Naples. 
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A COCKNEY SPORTING SKETCH. 



“ Pull avay, Jenkins , Oierc's 

WILSON. 

Veil, you see, Mr. Jenkins, although ve’re so clever, 

Ve can’t And a partridge no vay vatsurrever : 

It seems very strange that vc CMildn’i succeed, 

For I'm sure that our dogs are the right sort of breed. 

JENKINS. 

Of that, Mr. Vilson, there can’t be no doubt, 

And the creeturs are veary vitb running about. 

Clark and Slmpeon have had better sport, I vill lay. 

And have slaughtered the birds, right and left , all the day. 

WILSON. 

Hookey Valker, friend Jenkins! all gammon, my lad: 
Right, over the left, is the *pori they have had ; 

And I'll venture to lay every shilling I’ve got, 

That they’re not better hands than ourselves at a shet. 


no danger of lgr going off." 

JENKINS. 

Vel, our guns are in prime twig, bang up to the mark. 
And game we imy pepper afore it grows dark; 

For you’ll surely agree, 'twould be very absurd 
To trudge such a distance and not kill a bird. 

WILSON .' 1 

Vel spoken, my tulip; then let’s try our luck 
At a goose or a pheasant, a partridge or duck : 

Vot signifies vich 7 we may both on us brag, 

If some sort of biid ve can slow in our bag. 

JKNKINS. 

A good deal of sport we may yet have, lord love ye, 
And this here’s the gun to demolish a covey; 

And if ve have dogs as will carTy and bring. 

Vot matters the breed 7 vy, ’lis all the same thing ! 


The Axe. —The power of the American Aie (says 
Latrobe in his book on the United Slates,) and the skill 
with which it is wielded, may well excite the admira¬ 
tion of a European. The weapon itself is no more to 
be compared with the vile chopper commonly seen in 
the hands of on® of our woodmen, than a gimblet can 
be compared to a centre bit. It is formed upon a dif¬ 
ferent principle—the handle is set far forward, and it 
ads upon the tree more from the wedgelike form, its 
own weight, and the skilful swing which gives it im¬ 
petus, than from any great exertion of strength on the 
part of the woodman. In fact, slight more than strength 
is employed in its use. The rapidity wit which the 
huge trees of the forest fall before a single pair of well 
swung axes is really marvellous; and the axo may rank 
with maize and stoam as one of the three things which 
have conquered the Western World. 


Yankee Pedlars are fruitful in expedients to attract 
customers. One of the craft passed through a neighbor¬ 
ing village lately, with a wagon load of wooden ware, 
drawn by a nice looking steer, harnessed in horse fa¬ 
shion. This rather novel mode of travelling attracts 
as many gazers around the wagon, as if p, dancing 
bear was attached to it, and it is a great chance if 
some of them are not metamorphosed into purchasers. 
A year or two since, this same character paraded 
along with a cow atlached to his wagon. When 
hungry, he was in the habit of milking Molly and re¬ 
galing himself with a bowl of bread ana milk. At 
that time we could not but bestruck with the manifold 
advantages of a travelling concern of this description. 
We can’t conceive why the fellow has substituted a 
steer for his cow, unless he has got married, and is 
thus enabled to keep his provision chest well stocked. 
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SOMETHING THAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 


There is no mania so general rfmong the readers of 
fiction as the mania for incident—incident of all kinds. 
The dialogue may be brilliant, the descriptions beau¬ 
tiful, the characters original, the sentiments noble and 
well expressed; no matter: your book must have a 
duel in it, a “ sudden death," a 11 found drowned," a 
"dreadful murder," or a " mysterious disappearance." 

We record the following “ incident," in the hope 
that such as may be going to dine—ravenously hun¬ 
gry—upon a "three vol. post oct.” will not find their 
appetite impaired by a M relish" that owes its existence 
to real life. 

“ What a place for a gentleman to live in!" said 
Henry Evanshaw, a victim of the Greek-and-Latin- 
incompetency system, as he sat in his back attic, 
which "served him for parlour, and kitchen,and all," 
we dreary afternoon in September; and in " melan¬ 
cholic raoode and accentes lowe" he began taking 
an inventory of the properties which constituted his 
“ furnished lodgings," and consisted of very little 
more than pens, ink, paper—six treatises, eight epics, 
and nine novels! 

Henry had again resigned himself to the gloom of 
contemplative retrospection, when the accents of his 
landlady broke upon his ear—not "like Ilouri’s 
hymn,” but in a tone the very reverse of that kind of 
voice which has been pronounced to be “ a most ex¬ 
cellent thing in woman”—intimating that the " post¬ 
man” had been again with the letter from Brighton, 
and had again " refused to leave it,” save for prompt 
payment. This was from his father, to whom he had 
written two days previously for another " last supply." 

In the evening Mr. Evanshaw was passing a neigh¬ 
bouring coffee-house to which he sometimes resorted, 
and longing to be possessed of such a sum as would 
justify him in entering, when he was accosted by its 
proprietor—" I think, sir, your name is Evanshaw?” 

“ It is," said Henry, and tailors and bailiffs alter¬ 
nately passed before his eyes. 

“ I have a parcel for you, sir, left this afternoon;” 
and in two minutes the pocket was placed on the 
table at which Henry had now seated himself, and 
the poor scholar was left monarch, pro tem., of all he 
surveyed. 

A flush of hope crimsoned his hungered cheek as 
he broke the seals of the packet; it was but momen¬ 
tary, and the sigh that instantly followed bespoke the 
man whom experience had taught to expect disap¬ 
pointments, but whose sanguine temperament bade 
him hope the best 

The packet contained a letter, and a hundred 
pound Bank of England note! The former had 
neither signature nor date, nor was the address of the 
writer mentioned; further, the hand-writing was per¬ 
fectly unknown to him. The contents were as fol¬ 
lows.'— 

“ Mr. Henry Evanshaw is informed that if he will 

go this night to 11-street, Cavendish square, he 

will find apartments fitted up for his reception, and 
the people of the house ready to pay him every atten¬ 
tion. Mr. H. E. is further informed that, if he will 
call to-morrow at Messrs. Drummond’s, he may, on 
slating his name and the above address, receive the 
sum of .£250; and that such sum may be had by him, 
on personal application, every quarter. Enclosed is 
* a hundred pound note.” 

A Royal salute, a discharge of artillery, would con¬ 
vey but a faint idea of the echoing rat-tat-tat which 

astonished the intellects of the inhabitants of- 

street, Cavendish square, as the clock struck ten on 
the night of the day when our incident commenced. 
The lion’s head, had it been a real one, would have 
ached until the follow ing Christmas. 


“Mr. Evanshaw, I presume?” said the landlady: 

" pray walk up stairs, sir. The gentleman in blue 
told me to be prepared to receive you at about ten: 
we have just finished. The gentleman in blue, I’m 
sorry to say, sir, left about three minutes ago.” 

These last observations of the landlady were just 
concluded as the parties entered the drawing-room. 
The effect this produced on our hero, os he entered, 
was very similar to that which the palace of the three 
sisters had upon the fishermen in the Arabian Nights. 
Astonishment is said to be the result of ignorance: all 
marvelling, therefore, must be excused a man who for 
the last eight years bad been doomed to the bare walls 
and sterile interior of a poet’s attic. 

The room he entered was a noble one. The finest 
Turkey carpet hushed the treading of the delighted 
feet, rich crimson velvet curtains helped to inclose 
ihe warmth imparted by the cheerful fire, and the 
imagination partook of their fervid glowing—of their 
gorgeousness. A mirror, which reached the ceiling, 
was hung over the white marble mantel-picce; the 
walls were plentifully adorned with a few' of the 
choicest pictures of the old masters, with the excep¬ 
tion of that opposite the fire-place, which was totally 
covered hy a mahogany set of bookshelves. And 

" Round the lamp of fretted gold 

Bloom’d flowers in urns of China’s mould.” 

The other room contained all the appurtenances of an 
elegant sleeping-apartment. 

But one thing surprised him more than all this. The 
books, the papers, the beloved inkstand, the gift of a 
dear friend, and all that he could have cared for in 
the abject poverty from which he had just been res¬ 
cued, were there: less* than three hours before, they 

had lain scattered about the forlorn attic in-lane! 

He had thus nothing to regret—every thing that could 
contribute to his well-being, mental and physical; 
misery seemed to have been changed into happiness 
as suddenly and unaccountably as Harlequin changes 
a beefsteak into a beautiful goddess. 

Verily, if, as Bishop Berkley contends, our life is 
but a dream, what a supper must many of us have 
eaten before we first went to bed! What a very im¬ 
proper qnantity of superfluities wc must have indulged 
in, that such not-to-be-occountcd-for and contradictory 
thing* take place; that misery and happiness come 
and go—now one, 8nd now the other; that now we are 
beloved, now hated—now weeping, now laughing; in 
short, how very good an argument it is in support of 
the Bishop’s theory, inat our life is so like the dreams 
that we have on our beds of down or flinty couches— 
equally paradoxical, absurd, and useless! 

Weeks passed away, during which Henry heard 
nothing ef the "gentleman in blue,” whom he half 
suspected to be a relation of the "gentleman in black.” 
He nevertheless had done little else than enjoy him¬ 
self in the company of his delighted old authors— 
friends, who had been his only ones in need, and to 
whom he now felt increased gratitude, as well as re¬ 
spect and affection. 

There ore few pleasanter places than a public ex¬ 
hibition room—the realm of colour, delight, and re¬ 
fined enjoyment. About a theatre, we know not 
why, there is an inherent appearance of dissipation; 
the effort to get at pleasure strikes us more than the 
pleasure itself; every body laughs, but apparently only 
because others do; and furthermore, the fatigues of the 
day have left the revellers weary and listless. But 
a morning exhibition—with the sun pouring in 
through the windows, the sleep freshened faces, the 
sociable mingling of the enjoyers, the moving to and 
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fro, the approving hum—in short, the animation that is 
really partaken of by every one—is a remnant of the 
golden time; a place apart, sacred to innocence and 
knowledge—a temple fit to adorn the purity of a 
poetical paradise. Mr. Evanshaw agreed with us, 
and, after he had been there some two or three hours, 
found that he had not yet done one room. 

He was now struck by a particularly fine picture 
of Edward Landseer’s, and sat down on a bench to 
enjoy it at his leisure. He had not been long seated 
thus, when a gentleman, who had, unperceived by 
him, placed himself by his side on the bench, observed 
to him that he thought the picture he was looking at 
was the finest in the room. The Btranger was a man 
of proportions the very smallest, though delicately 
moulded; aftd his deportment had that character which 
is implied, though not expressed, by the word gentle¬ 
manly —a mixture of elegance, modesty and self-con¬ 
sciousness. His features were handsome, but chiefly 
remarkable for sweetness of expression and that patient 
quietude which is the result of either past suffering 
or habits of study. His dress, by the way, was blue. 

44 1 am happy, sir, in being able to agree with you,” 
said Evenshaw. 44 That picture of Landseer’s has, to 
me, more genius about it than any other 1 have seen, 
—more truth. The artist has a power greater than 
any other of expressing what he feels ; and it is this 
power to express, and not to feel only, which consti¬ 
tutes the fine painter as well as the fine poet and 
musician. But there are many other very beautiful 
pictures.” 

44 There are, indeed,” replied the stranger; 44 you 
will forgive me if 1 am idistaken in judging from your 
last observations that you are disinclined to make com¬ 
parisons.” 

44 1 did not mean to by what I then said. I simply 
wished to cultivate a feeling of gratitude for any thing 
of the beautiful that an artist gives us, however little 
that beauty may be. 1 will not forget, in my admi¬ 
ration of Landseer’s genius, the feeling and truth of 
that little landscape yonder. A dew-drop is lovely, 
though the smile of my mistress is more so; and cer¬ 
tain troubles, sir, have made my heart bound forward 
with the deepest gratitude to the mind that can 
bring a smile from my heart, or for an instant un¬ 
nerve the frown that suffering has placed upon my 
brow.” 

« f cordially sympathise with you in that feeling,” I 
returned the stranger; 44 that theory has been my com- J 
fort through life—has enabled me to encounter pover¬ 
ty with a light heart.” 

44 What would become of love,” asked our hero, 
44 if that theory were not the true one ? What would 
become of association ? ThaUpne finest thing which 
our experience had taught us, and that one only, would 
then be beloved by us, and the whole wisdom of 4 na¬ 
tural piety’ be done away with. In fact it is impossi¬ 
ble for humanity to feel otherwise, seeing that it is a 
creation whose happiness is half generated by memo- j 
ry—by the past, however sad or various.” 

Some time passed, and the two gentlemen seemed 
little inclined to drop a conversation in which their 
own separate views and opinions discovered them¬ 
selves to be so agreeably in unison. The lateness of 
the hour, however—it was nearly four o’clock—obli¬ 
ged Evenshaw to think of returning home, and he in¬ 
timated as much to his companion, who, with an un- 
English cordiality, yet with the truest and most defe¬ 
rential politeness, proposed that they should dine to¬ 
gether at his own house. This arrangement Even¬ 
shaw gladly consented to; and, arm in arm, as though 
they had been friends who had 44 grown up insepara¬ 
bly together,” they descended the staircase, mounted 
our hero’s cab, and in ten minutes were seated at 
their ease in the stranger’s drawing-room in Hanover 
street. 


The dinner was over, and for some reason or other, 
Henry was happier than he had felt for many yean. 
With a man who was evidently not only a scholar, but 
one also of refined taste and profound reading, he felt, 
for the first time these eight years, in his element; 
and as he turned over the pages of his friend's parch¬ 
ment-covered Theocritus or Homer, pages browned 
by the breath of antiquity, the flush of sympathy suf¬ 
fused his face, and he could have taken him by the 
hand with all the glowing cordiality of an old and fond 
associate. 

44 Were you ever in Italy, sir T’ said the stranger 
host, after some conversation on other matters. 

44 Yes, some ten years ago.” 

44 You travelled over the Alps, of course ?” 

44 Yes, I did,” said Evenshaw. 44 The Alps are dear 
mountains to me. Their grandeur, their scenery, 
their memories, I can appreciate to the full; bilt it is 
extraordinary how a little bit of the heart, how a feel¬ 
ing, a particle of love, takes precedence with me of all 
that is merely menial. I saved a man’s life on the 
Alps, and ray gratitude to Heaven for giving me the 
opportunity of doing so makes me daily happy; for 
daily I give vent to it ere the labours of the day are 
entered upon.” 

44 Did you ever meet in Italy with an Englishman 
of the name of Barrow ?” 

44 Barrow! Twas his name? the name of him I 
preserved. Is he living?” 

44 Strange to say, though I have seen him every 
morning for many years, I do net know him. I mean 
in the profound acceptation of the word. If! did know 
him, I should have mastered one of the greatest meta¬ 
physical difficulties in the world.” 

44 You speak in riddles. Can I see him ?” 

44 That is for you to say. I should think you might, 
for he sits close to you at this instant.” ^nd with 
these words the stranger bared his wrist, and discover¬ 
ed to his friend the scar made by a wolf’s teeth. 

The friends were now in each other’s arms. 

44 Domestic calamities of all sorts have altered me, 
my dear Evanshaw,” said Barrow, after a time.— 
44 But good philosophy has enabled you to carry cheer¬ 
ful and unimpaired looks, despite your long poverty. 
Is every thing arranged as you like it in-street ?” 

44 How is it possible that you could know my lodg¬ 
ings ?” 

44 Simply, because I—I am the gentleman in blue!” 

There was too good an understanding between the 
friends—the faith of each in the other’s nobility of 
nature, set all entreaties on the part of the one, and 
all refusals to be obliged on the part of the other, quite 
out of the question. They felt, as it were, with the 
same heart 

Many years have passed away during which period 
the two friends have not been once separated. They 
took up their abode together the day after their meet¬ 
ing at the Exhibition; have both married since; and 
with their respective children, still have one roof co¬ 
vering them,—are, while we are writing, in the very 
beat health (we drank tea with them last night,) and 
as young at heart, and as full of hopefulness and kind 
doctrines, as they were twenty years ago. H. H. 


An Irish Duel. —Mr. O’Connor relates an instance 
where the parties in an affair of honor, had actually 
agreed to put the muzzle of their pistols (so inveterate 
were they) into each other’s mouths ; 44 and yet, would 
you believe it ?” said he, 44 one of them escaped.”— 
Just as one second was about to give the signal, the 
other said to his principal , 44 Jack, look hither.’ Jack 
turned his head, and just in time, for the ball passed 
through his left cheek, doing him littlf hurt, while his 
opponent was killed on the spot 
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Mrs. Screwdriver. —Mr. Tightfit, what's the price of your new potatoes f 
Mr. Tightfit .—Sixpence a quart, ma’am—they’re very fine. 

Mrs. S. —-Yes—fine enough for sifting. 

Mr. T. —True, ma’am, you can bolt them without grinding. 

Mrs. S .—Your compliments are as fine as your potatoes. 

Mr. T .—And you have them much cheaper, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. —Well—I don’t want none of your sauce, at no price. 



Hey for the field! the dpgs are loose— 
Their eager cry the morn is waking ; 
Come, let us brush away the dew's, 

For cheerful dawn of day is breaking. 

Start, brother-sportsmen, for the chose! ' 
O’er Slumber’s leaden powers victorious; 
Let joy illuminate each face. 

For hunting sports are truly glorious. 

Forward ! hark forward! tally-ho! 

Now put your hones to the mettle; 


May no disaster lay you low, 

Nor from your seat your frame pnsQttU- 

Ah,/brother hunten! what is he, 

Whose sport has so untimely ended; 
Sprawling and kicking on a tree— 

Like “Absolom, my son!” suspended f 

He is, alas! no pleasant ease; 

And, though I hate all ill-tim’d jokes. 
I’m sure he’d flourish in « raoe. 

For cleverly he’s gain'd the "Oris.* 
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CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 

JW« prosunt domino, qua prosunt omnibus, artcs —Ovid. 


My days, my very hours are numbered ; the cold I 
hand of death parses heavily and painfully upon me; 

I feel that this bed will be the last, save an earthly 
one, on which the proprietor of the Balsam of Bethesda 
will ever lie. Long ere these words are in print, 1 
shall be far beyond the reach of the indignation and 
censure of man; and it will ease my parting moments, 
and be a last atonement, if I lay before the public 
certain particulars wherein I have played a conspicu¬ 
ous, though a deceitful part. At the same time, I 
must beg the reader to have the candour to bear in 
mind this remark: that what 1 have done has been 
merely for the sake of gain, and not out of malice or 
ill-will to ray fellow-creatures as a body, or to any in¬ 
dividual in particular. 

I shall commence with a short sketch of my early 
life. My father, Reuben Killman, was a brewer, in 
a small market-town. Ho married, for his fourth wife, 
the daughter of the principal ajHHhecury ol the place. 
The issue of that marriage was the author of the pre¬ 
sent memoir. A short time before I was born, my poor 
mother had been reading the poems of the Poet Iviu- 
reat, which made so great an impression on her, that 
she insisted on my being christened by the name of 
Thalaba. 

That dear parent was so fondly attached to her only 
offspring, that during her lite she never would allow 
my tender frame to be exposed tp the cruelty of a 
birch-bearing brute, as she feelingly styled that awful 
monster, the schoolmaster. On tho contrary, she de¬ 
termined to educate me herself; and, in order that she 
might direct my talents, of which she had ihe highest 
opinion, in the proper channel, she seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking me, at the age of eight years, to be 
examined by a celebrated phrenologist, who had an¬ 
nounced that he should enlighten the town by a few 
lectures on his subtle science. 1 well remember the 
laying on of hands of that sK-nder gentleman. After 
duly examining the outward signs of my inward 
powers, he informed my mother that my developments 
were ao interesting and complicate, that he would take 
time for reflection, and send her a written opinion. 
The good lady, gratified by the pains and attention he 
was paying her favourite, slipped half oguinea into his 
learned palm, and went home to wait for the promised 
particulars. 

The next day she received the following note :— 

44 Madam,—The real reason of my not announcing 
your son’s organs yesterday, was, that I was anxious 
not to expose him before other parties; but the sacred 
obligation of truth compels me to state, that 1 find the 
organs of acquisitiveness and destructiveness so strong, 
that I can have little doubt lie will be led on from 
robbery to murder, and finally, end his days at the gal¬ 
lows, unless you take great pains in cultivating his 
organs of veneration, &c. as explained in my little work, 
price 11s. 6d. 44 Your obedient, servant, 

‘•Manuel Palmer.” 

My mother’s rage at this epistle may be conceived. 
She instantly set ofT on a crusade against ihe phreno¬ 
logist, and called on every neighbour and gossip in 
the place, denouncing the man’s ignorance, and prov¬ 
ing it by his letter, and the well-known amiable 
qualities of her interesting child. 1 believe the lec¬ 
tures were, after all. as well attended ns ever. My 
father wns angry with my mother for exposing the 
faults of his child, and told her she ought to have 
hushed up the business. The poor lady retorted, and 
a quarrel ensued. It was,however, made up; and ihe 
reconciliation was evidently sincere on my father’s 
part, as he advised my mother tho following day to 
leave off brandy and water, which they always had 


been in the habit of drinking, as he thought ale would 
be better for her. Although she did as he recom- 
mended, my father lost his wife, and I, my kind parent 
in less than three months from that time. 

I wished to put my mother’s tortoise-shell cat into 
mourning on the occasion, and as she tore the clothes 
I made for her, 1 resolved to blacken those which na¬ 
ture had given her with ink. I had just begun the 
operation, and had placed the unfeeling animal head¬ 
foremost down in a boot, with a quart ink bottle in 
my other hand, when my father appeared. Seeing 
how I was occupied, he rushed towards me. Tho 
abruptness of his manner, (though I was doing no 
harm, but, on the contrary, a pious duty,) alarmed me. 

I fled : he pursued. He gained ground : I heard him 
pufi close at my bock. In my eagerness to escape, I 
attempted to jump over a cooler full of ale. 1 should 
easily have accomplished the leap, had it not hap¬ 
pened that at that moment my father’s hand arrested 
me by ihe trousers behind. He checked the impetus 
of my spring, and I fell, with tho ink bottle, boot, and 
cat, into ihe middle of the 6tenming liquid. 

I screamed, the cat mewed, my father swore. But 
the death of my mother, I suppose, had soflened hie 
heart; for, in a minute, he recovered his good-humour, 
laughed at the cal and me, and said, 44 Jt did not mat¬ 
ter, os the hoot was the only thing that would be tho 
worse for it.” How ever, he made up his mind to send 
me to school forthwith, “to improve my manners, and 
to lm\e ineout of harm’s way.” 

To schoobi was sent, arid there I remained till I 
was twelve years old, at which time my father sent 
for me home, put me into his counting-house, and 
taught mo the art of book-keeping and brewing. 
The latter I found was a far more intricate and 
mysterious process than the mere mixture of malt and 
hops. 

Years went on : I grew up into a man; but as I ad¬ 
vanced, the little town declined. It was not a place 
of much trade, and os the inhabitants died away, they 
were not rapidly succeeded by fresh settlers. The 
mortality of tho place was certainly very great. The 
air was voted unhealthy, though formerly it had 
been considered the reverse. By some extraordinary 
fatality, my father’s best customers were always tho 
first to drop off. I felt for him, and myself, for I waa 
now taken into partnership; and my mind sympathize 
ed with Moore’s beautiful lines:— 

*• Oh! ever thus from childhood's hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay 
I never nurs’d a tree or flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away- 

44 1 never nurs’d a dear gazelle 

To glad me with its bright black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die!” 

But, aftcf'aUv what are the gazelles to eustomersT’ 
and what is ihe sight of its eye to the sight of a bill 
for beer made out, ready for payment ? Alas ! these 
bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere long the 
Gazette presented the names of 44 R. Killman & Son, 
Brewers.” The shock upset my father; he never 
looked up afterwards, and the very day week after the 
above onnouncement, I saw his heels standing out 
of a large mesh-tub. He had chosen the fate of 
Clarence. 

With a few pounds left to me I fled from the fatal 
neighbourhood to London. In that vast metropolis I 
had no chance of setting up in my 4ntde again ; there 
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were too many in it already, with larger capital*, and 
equal skill in oom position to myaelf. For some time 
I rented in one of the principal breweries as a clerk— 
bat my salary was so small, that I could neither pay 
for wine nor brandy; malt liquor I could not drink— 

I was too much behind the scenes for that—and for 
water, which I estimated at a very different value 
from that put upon it by Pindar. I had a constitutional 
antipathy—1 was a second Tantalus, dying of thirst 
amidst a profusion of beverage—I could bear it no 
longer—I left my situation. 

I was walking, with little in my pockets except my 
hands, in a most melancholy mood, along Bloomsbury 
Square, when a man held out a paper to me. I took 
it, and found it to be the puff of a patent medicine.— 
A new light broke in upon me; I cried out, “Eureka, 
and cut a caper in the air for joy. 

My plans were quickly sealed. I invested my re¬ 
maining money in drugs, phials, and a chest, and set 
out on a tour to the country, resolved to commence, 
like an actor or counsellor, with provincial celebrity 
first. It was indifferent to me whither I directed my 
steps, and the accident of seeing a notice of reduced 
feres, led me to book my place for Birmingham. 

As soon as 1 arrived at that populous town, I boldly 
engaged a handsome lodging, and put an advert.se- 
ment into the paper, wherein,drawing upon l hecredit 
of my future fame, I announced that Doctor Th ®l aba 
Kill man was to be consulted on every disease to which 
the human frame is liable, but he had more especially 
devoted his attention to nervous, cutaneous, chronic, 
epileptic, intestinal, and menial disorders. The doc¬ 
tor had studied the superior practice of the continent; 
he had been entrusted to draw the teeth of the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, had operated on the King of Prussia 
for the stone, and cured the Queen of Sardinia of 
dispepsia vulgaris. From those distinguished indivi¬ 
duals, and others no less celebrated, he had received 
the most satisfactory testimonials. 

I spent the interval, till the appearance of my ad 
▼ertisement, in writing out autographs of thoee illus¬ 
trious persons, and in mixing ray newly invented 
Balsam of Betiiesda, This consisted of stimulating 
and narcotic drugs, most of which had formerly been 
used by my respected father, but in more diluted 

quantities. . 

The first patient that ever visited me was an elderly 
lady, who complained of lowness of spirits. She said 
•he was always miserable except when in company. I 
did not wonder at this, when I heard hef mode of life, 
which was to play at cards to a very late hour every 
night, and to lie in bed till an equally late one the 
next day. She said she wished for some medicine 
which would not interfere with her usual engagements. 
1 gave her three of my guinea bottles of the Balsam, 
and desired her to call again, when she had taken them. 

1 taw her no more. ., , .. 

On referring to my Journal, (I bad superscribed it 
■» Diart.) I find the nest who came was of the some 
res, but r very different age. Her con.pl.ml was tore, 
and her lover had been fickle. I her two bottles 
of my Balsam. She called again > n » “ h ® 

had taken it all. had felt very sick n " d il ' !* * 

had quite got over her original complam 1 - 1 t0 J d her 
■he had better have a couple of bottle* b y her »* br ' *“* 
ture occasions, to which she agreed. I understood thai 
shortly afterwards she had a large sum of money e 
her, that, by o curious coincidence , she again met her 
former lover, who made her an offer, and they were 
married immediately. She is alive and well, and k* e P* 
my two bottles by her, in case she should ever fall 
bve with any one else.—Her marriage has quite save 
her from all danger of falling in love again with the 
same party. 

The third case at Birmingham—but l will not go 
iito the particulars. 

a 2 


Suffice it to say, it ended in a coroner’s inquest. A 
verdict of manslaughter was returned, and I was put 
into prison to await my trial. At the assizes an error 
in the indictment entitled me to an acquittal, and, be¬ 
ing set at liberty, I returned to my lodgings, put a 
long letter into the paper, proving the skill with which 
I had acted, and that 1 had been made the victim of 
the envy and malice of certain resident practitioners 
—and was as well attended os ever. Wonderful is the 
credulity of the public. 

I tried my hand at several other towns; Manches¬ 
ter, Sheffield, Leeds, all had the benefit of my pre¬ 
sence. The same success attended me at each of 
them; that is to soy, I enriched myself and benefited 
my patients—by transplanting them to “another and a 
happier world.” 

Having accumulated a considerable sum of money, 

I resolved to discontinue my wandering life, nnd open 
my grand campaign in the metropolis. 1 therefore 
made arrangements for the sale of my Balsam with 
agents in the different places I had visited, and took a 
large house in Berners street. 

The first thing 1 did, was to compose a number of 
new testimonials, and to dress a man up in a striking 
and appropriate costume, to dispense my announce¬ 
ment to the citizens. His dress was parti-coloured— 
half green, to represent the last stage of the cholera, 
and half-spotted, to signify tho plague and eruptive 
diseases. The following is a copy of my circulars— 

“ Vive Valeque. Art thou afflicted, and wouldst 
thou be healed ? Go to No. 400 Berners Street, and 
consult Dr. Thalaba Kill man. All diseases arise from 
one source, the unhealthiness and derangement of the 
system. To cure this, Dr. T. K., after intense study 
and long practice, by a heaven-sent thought discovered 
the wonderful, miraculous, and infallible Balsam of 
Bethe8DA. Be timely wise. The poet has judicious¬ 
ly pointed out the great desiderata of life, and which 
has he placed first? 

‘ Health, peace, and competence !’ 

“In addition to testimonials from several crowned 
heads, Dr. T. K. has, amongst many others, received 
the following grateful acknowledgments from his own 
countrymen. 

“ Birmingham, Sept. 6. 

“Sir,—I was bom deaf, dumb, and blind, and con¬ 
tinued in that melancholy state of privation till about 
a fortnight ago. I have often seen my parents min¬ 
gling their tears for hours together, and when I have 
asked them the reason, they have answered in voices 
choked with sobs—‘ We weep for thee!’ Think, sir, 
of their heart-felt delight at my perfect recovery of 
every faculty. Three weeks ago, a friend recommend¬ 
ed your balsam. Less out of hope, than from a sense 
of duty, which prompted them not to throw a chance 
away, they bought a bottle. Before 1 had finished it, I 
could hear certain inarticulate noises, and could stam¬ 
mer a few words, and there was a glimmering of light. 
By the end of the second bottle, I eould hear my mo¬ 
ther’s tongue going from mom till night; I could get 
in a word or two, and 1 could distinguish that her 
dear nose was red. The third bottle Made a man of 
me. 1 could understand all that every body said in 
any languge; I could see that my mother's nose was 
turned up, and I could discourse as fluently as Lord 
Brougham. These are your doings, and they are ac¬ 
knowledged with a grateful heart by 

Your obedient servant, “ Matthew Mole.” 

“ To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 

“ Sympathy Cottage, Cole Hole Alley, Leetfs; 

“ Miss Alicia Loetitia de Montmorency Sniggs pre¬ 
sents her unfeigned acknowledgments to Dr. Killman, 
and begs to inform him that her little boy has been 
quite cured of a sore nose and the ringworm, by two 
bottles of the Balsam of Bethesda. 

“ To Dr- Thalala Killman.” 
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“Manchester, Aug. 4th. 

«Sir,—I beg to inform you that some years ago my 
right ear was most unwarrantably cut off by the sword 
of a yeomanry soldier. It remained in that state, and 
I was universally called the cropped donkey, till I was 
induced to try your esteemed Balsam, the effect of 
which has been such, that my ear has not only grown 
again, but is twice as large as the other. 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Balaam Freeman.” 

I felt I had as much right to issue these testimo¬ 
nials, as Don Matthias had to forge love-letters to him¬ 
self, and I am happy to say mine were more profita¬ 
ble than his. There were some other letters it is true, 
really and bona fide sent to me, which I did not pub¬ 
lish, preferring those of my own invention. 

The following I received from Nottingham: 

“Sir,—For many years I have been enduring the 
worst pain that the human species, at least the male 
part of it, is liable to, I mean the tooth-ache ! Year 
after year I suffered the parting pang of extraction, till 
only one tooth remained in my head. It was then 
that I heard the fame of your invaluable Balsam.— 
Hope catches at a reed; I sent for a bottle. In my 
eagerness for relief from the fit of pain I was then en¬ 
during, I put the neck of the bottle to my mouth with¬ 
out waiting for a cup. The consequence was, I thrust 
my last tooth out of its place and down my throat. I 
swallowed it with the Balsam, and from that day to 
this I have been free from the tooth-ache. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Benjamin Gom.” 

“ To Dr. Killman. 

“Sheffield, July 20th. 

Sir,-*—Yon are a beast, and a scoundrel; a rogue, a 
cheat, a thief, a quack, an impostor! I bought two 
bottles of your stuff, to cure me of the stomach-ache, 
and they have made me worse. If I die. I’ll be 
d—d if I don’t haunt you. 

“ Alexander Large.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Large’s threat, I have always 
been less afraid of the dead than of the living; and as 
it will appear, with reason. For, after having carried 
on a most thriving trade for years, and having amass¬ 
ed a very pretty fortune, my end has been hastened in 
the following manner. 

I had been taking a walk one evening, and had just 
returned to my own door, when, as I raised my hand 
to the knocker, a person came quickly up lo me, and 
inquired if my name was not Dr. Killman ? On my 
replying in the affirmative, the wretch seized me 
with the grasp of Hercules, and holding with the te¬ 
nacity of a vice, belaboured me with a bludgeon over 
the head and body, till I sunk to the earth exhausted. 
He then went away, exclaiming, “ Now if I have not 
done for you, try your own balsam.” 

I was found by the police, and carried into the 
house.. The blows on my head produced temporary 
derangement. A doctor was sent for, and he pre¬ 
scribed for me. But my houskeeper had too good an 
opinion of her master to let him take any thing recom¬ 
mended by a stranger. She emptied out the bottles 
as they were sent, and filled them with Balsam of 
Bethesda. Unconsciously I partook of my own in¬ 
vention, “ In Dominum pemiciosa mum'* Like 
Perillus, I have been the author of what has caused 
my own death. My reason has returned, only to tell 
me I am dying. My housekeeper, as soon as she 
thought I could understand her, boasted of her arti¬ 
fice, and how she had been cheating the doctor. 

Thalaba Killman. 


Conundrum.*— Why are the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim necessarily in favour of liberal education ? 
■Because they are free-knowledg e-ists. 


WESTERN LAND SALES. 

An account was recently published of the man* 
ner in which the squatters upon the public lands hi 
Illinois manage to purchase lands at the public sales 
at the minimum price, by intimidating competitors, 
and thereby preventing them from bidding. It seems, 
however, that these gentry now and then meet ’with 
their match, as will be seen by the following statement 
recently related in the hearing of a friend of ours, by 
one of the parties. 

Colonel M -, of Virginia, attended the sales at 

Chicago during the last summer, in company with 
nine other Virginians, who were determined that they 
would not be bullied out of their rights, and that if it 
suited them they would bid for the lands, at all ha¬ 
zards. They accordingly prepared themselves with 
pistols and other arms, provided for any issue that 
might arise! One night before the sale, Col. M— 
walked into the room where about twelve or fifteen 
of the squatters were assembled at a tavern, and after 
eyeing him pretty sharply, one of these semi-barbarians 
got up in a swaggering style, intended for the ear of 
the stranger, remarked aloud, “ if any tpiculatar bids 
for my land, I’ll shoot him.” Upon hearing this threat, 
the Colonel very promptly replied, that it was his in¬ 
tention to bid for any land he should think proper to 
buy ; and, said he, “ if shooting is your plan, why the 
sooner we begin the better. Let’s at it at once”— 
and then pulling out of his pocket both of his pistols, 
he placed himself in an attitude of menace. The bold¬ 
ness of his conduct thunderstruck his ruffian opponent, 
who did not Beem to be so chuck full of fight as he 
pretended, and nothing was said by any of the party, 
but “ we will see to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, and Col. M -was so exaspe¬ 

rated against the fellow who had made the threat, that 
he took pains to ascertain which was his tract of land, 
with the determination of bidding for it. When it 
was put up, the Colonel bid for it above the minimum 
price, when a voice in the crowd roared out “ who is 
that bidding against me?” An answer was promptly 

and loudly returned—“John M-, of Virginia.” 

The squatter finding that he had no child to deal with, 
abstained from any more threats, and Col. M— be¬ 
came the purchaser of a tract, which he would not 
have done, but for the bully’s impudent attempt to 
frighten a Virginian. The success of this experiment 
emboldened another person who lived in the vicinity 
to bid for another tract, but no sooner did he transcend 
the minimum pries than he was surrounded by a band 
of desperadoes who would perhaps have maimed or 
killed him, had not the courageous Virginians inter¬ 
posed to save him. 

After the sale, the Colonel went to his land to take 
possession, and supposing it possible that the occupants 
might resist his right by force, he took with him his 
escort of Virginians, but no squatter was to be found; 
he knew too w^ll what sort of folks he had to deal 
with. The other poor fellow, however, who had at¬ 
tempted to bid, was murdered a few days afterwards, 
supposed to be for his presuihption, in bidding for 
public land at a public sale, which he had just as much 
right to do as those who murdered him. The Colonel 
and his Virginia friends, on the other hand, so far from 
being attacked, actually became popular with the 
squatters, who treated them as a mark of respeot for 
their courage. 


A young couple are said to have been married in 
the District of Columbia by a clergyman recently, 
who declared at the conclusion that they were legally 
married according to the laws of God end the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia.” 
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WHAT GLORIOUS SPORT! 



Men make great sacrifices for what they are pleased to call sport. Here, for instance, are a 
couple of worthy citizens, who have left their comfortable snuggeries at home, and on a bleak 
November morning, have wandered miles away into the country, the one to sit all day by a sluggish 
brook, watching the play of a red cork, as it now and again dips and rises; and the other to drag 
through marsh and morass, a weary circuit, in search of a worthless fowl. Can any one believe 
that tne catching of a fish in the one case, or the bagging of a bird in the otlier, can afford these 
men any real enjoyment ? No—it is only tne silly desire of being thought sportsmen , that has urged 
them forth, and this petty ambition for absurd distinction makes them contentedly endure a blind¬ 
ing rain and all the miseries of cold and starvation. Alas, that we should be such abject slaves to 
our basest follies! 


DROPPING IN AT DINNER TIME. 



Just Bat down to a tit bit, enough for yourself, and no more. Alarmed by a loud rat-tat at the 

■treet-door. Forgot to tell the servant you were u not at home.” Watching in fearful suspense_ 

when in walks Jack Swallow, his wife, and three children, whom you had unfortunately invited to 
“drop in” at dinner time, whenever they were passing, although you never 1 meant them to take 
you at your word. Obliged to send out for steaks, and pastry for the brats—heartily wishing them 
all choked every mouthful they swallowed. 
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CAPTAIN KIDD. 


The notorious Capt. Kidd, on returning from on in¬ 
land exploring expedition, one cold afternoon in De¬ 
cember, accidentally came upon the body of a man 
who had been frozen to death in the forest. As he 
felt little interest in the comings and goings of mor¬ 
tality, any further than his own existence and that of 
his associate outlaws was concerned, he would proba¬ 
bly have passed the corpse of the unfortunate man, 
with a single punch of his staff, had not a new pair of 
pegged cowhide boots, which graced the legs of the 
defunct, presented an enviable superiority when con¬ 
trasted with his own ragged and soleless brogans. 
Upon this hint he pulled—but the boots clung to their 
owner’s legs with such an affectionate grasp, that he 
was unable to start them. After taking breath, he 
tried them again, toe and heel, first one and then the 
other; at length, tired of practising the bootjack with 
so little success, he had nearly got the better of his 
covetous thought when he hit upon the happy expe¬ 
dient of taking boots, legs and all, and thawing them 
out at his leisure. At it he went, slashing away 
right and left, a very expeditious, if not a skilful sur¬ 
geon, making the knife with which he usually cut his 
food do glorious service on the legs of the frozen un¬ 
known; a few moments made a sad cripple of the car¬ 
cass, and stowing away the prizes in his empty pro¬ 
vision bag, Kidd began to “leg it” seawards at a rapid 
pace. 

In spite of all his speed, however, he was benighted 
some eight or ten miles from the place where he ex¬ 
pected to meet his associates. Being in no great 
haste to reach his destination, he concluded to halt for 
the night, at a little collection of houses on the edge 
of the forest, and push on again at the dawn of day. 
He rapped at the door of the nearest habitation, and 
was welcomed with a hearty “Walk in.” And in he 
went. A little old woman, done up in a black bom¬ 
bazine gown and an enormous cotton frizzle cap, with 
a dirty looking yellow ribbon dangling around it, 

“ like sea weed around a clam,” 

and a queer looking old man, arrayed in a snuff-color¬ 
ed bob-tail coat, and a pair of aged hunting breeches, 
sat crouching over a fire of sappy sizzling wood, in 
the opposite corner of a spacious fireplace. On the 
hearth, a huge Newfoundland dog, and a couple of 
very decent sized cats, lay stretched at full length, 
enjoying a most delighted snooze. Kidd threw down 
his provision bag in one comer of the room, and hauled 
a chair into the domestic circle, round the fire. After 
taking a “cold bite,” and discussing matters and things 
for an hour or two, over a mug of cider and a noggin 
of apples, old Contentment and his wife crawled off to 
bed in an adjoining room, and left the Captain to take 
his repose on a heap of rugs and skins beside the fire 
—the best extra lodgings the house afforded. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he extended his frame on the humble pal¬ 
let, and soon fell into a gentle doze. 

He dreamed—and the events of the previous day 
shaped the images that disturbed his mind. He 
imagined he was chased by more than a hundred 
human legs, with new boots on, and whenever he 
sought shelter from those bodiless enemies he found 
himself surrounded by as many men hobbling about 
on stumps of legs! At length he imagined himself 
fairly cornered, the legs began to kick him, and the 
men beat him with their fists. In his exertions to 
release himself from his imaginary enemies, he ex¬ 
tended his right arm with great force, and knocked a 
light stand, which stood near, half way across the 
room. 


“ What’s the matter, there, Mister?”—cried old 
Contentment in the bed room. 

“ B-u-h! b-u-h!” grow led the dog in the sink room— 
and all was still again. 

* Dreaming of legs and boots,” thought Kidd, now 
wide awake, “ puts me in mind of a very nice set 
that I saw a chap lugging home yesterday, in a bag— 
froze some to be sure—but warm water will fetch 
them to rights; by the way, I guess I’ll see what effect 
fire will have on ’em.” 

With this reflection, he rose from his couch as care¬ 
fully as possible, and placing his new boots near the 
fire, crept back to his nest, and slept like a stage horse 
till morning. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight,—much 
later than he intended to have remained in the vil¬ 
lage. He was off, quicker than ever a fly left a mus¬ 
tard pot, without saying a word to his host. In hi* 
hurry, he forgot his bagg ige, and neglected to close 
doors and windows after him. The savory smell of 
the thawing legs, soon invited the great lubberly 
house dog and his feline associates into the kitcheiir 
and after some preliminary snuffs and sly glances at 
each other they made a regular attack on these 
agreeable delicacies, sparing neither boot nor bone* 
in their eagerness to get a proper share. When the 
folks rose, the floor was covered with bones, and 
daubed with blood; one of the legs was most “cata- 
wampously chawed up,” and the trio were making 
mince meat of the other amazingly fast. 

H Qh! Lud!” screamed the lady who was the first 
on the docket, what upon airth is the matter?” 

“ What is’t ails ye?” said the old man, half awake. 

“ Oh, mercy! mercy! the dog is eating up the travel¬ 
ler!—get out, Bose!” 

The old man jumped out of bed as if touched with 
a red hot iron. One look at the scene of carnage was 
sufficient. He darted through the room, into the 
street in his night dress, bellowing something or other, 
he hardly knew what himself—and the sight of a 
man, in such a predicament at such a time, making 
such a tremendous racket, soon roused all the neigh¬ 
bours within half a mile, and collected a crowd of 
gaping auditors at the door of the house, to whom the 
story of the traveller’s fate was related for the fifteenth 
time; ond they retired, one after another, believing to 
a man that the hero of our tale had been devoured 
by a dog! 


A short time after Bonaparte had made the decree 
which ordered all English merchandize in the sea- 
ports, as well as all colonial commodities which might 
be seized, to be burnt, he happened to be riding on 
horseback one day in the neighbourhood of Fontein- 
bleau, and passed before the dwelling of a little vil- 
lage curate. In this house he heard distinctly the 
noise of a little coffee mill at work, and moreover per¬ 
ceived a very strong smell of burnt coffee. Oh, ho, 
said Napoleon, laughing, here is some one openly 
breaking my decrees—l will lay a wager it is the 
curate. Excited by curiosity, he dismounted from his 
horse, and entered the parsonage. It was indeed the 
curate himself, who, as soon as he perceived Napoleon, 
whom he knew, abandoned the mill, arose, and sa¬ 
luted the Emperor. “ What the deuce are you doing 
here, M. Abbe ?” said the Emperor, smiling. M Faith, 
Sire,” answered the curate, without being disconcert¬ 
ed, “ your Majesty must perceive I am doing just whet 
your Mgjesty is doing—I am burning colonial pro¬ 
duce.” 
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AVARICE CHASTISED; 

OR, THE MISER PUNISHED . 


TRANSLATED PROM 8CARRON, BY TOM BROWN. 


not quite a thousand years since a pretty youn- 
her, who was full as ambitious as poor, and had a 
greater itch to be thought a gentleman than a rational 
creature, left the mountains of Navarre, and came in 
company with his father to find that at Madrid, which 
was not to be got in his own country—1 mean wealth 
and riches; which are sooner acquired at court than 
any other place, and, indeed, are seldom obtained 
there, but by importunity and impertinence. He had 
the credit, 1 cannot inform you how it came about, to 
be received as a page by a certain prince, which qua¬ 
lity in Spain, is not so gainful as that of a lackey in 
France, and not much more honourable. When he 
first put on his livery, he was about twelve years old, 
and from that moment, might be termed the thriftiest 
page in the world. All his worldly stock, not to 
reckon his expectations, that were very big, consisted 
of a wretched bed, set up in a garret, which he had 
hired in that quarter of the town where his master 
lived ; and where he pigged every night with his fa¬ 
ther, who may be said to have been rich in gray 
hairs, because, by procuring him the charity of well- 
disposed persons, they helped to maintain him. At 
last the old gentleman trooped off, at which the un¬ 
righteous son rejoiced, fancying himself already en¬ 
riched, by that which his father did not spend. From 
that very hour he eqjoined himself to so severe and 
strict an abstinence, and practised so wonderful a fru¬ 
gality, that he Spent not a farthing, of that little money 
his master gave him to keep body and soul together. 
*Tis true, he did this at the expense of his belly, which 
often grumbled at him for it, and of all his acquaint¬ 
ance. Don Marcos (for that was our hero's name) was 
of a stature a little below the common pitch ; and for 
want of due repairing the decays of his pigmy car¬ 
cass became in a short time as slender as a lath, and 
as dry as a deal-board. When he waited on his mas¬ 
ter's table, he never took away a plate with meat 
on it, but he dexterously whipt the beet part into his 
pocket* and because it could not contain soups, and 
such like liquids, he mode money of a great number 
of torch’s ends, which he had scraped together with 
great industry, and thereby bought him a pair of tin 
pockets; by the help of which he soon began to per¬ 
form miracles for the advancement of his fortune.— 
Misers are for the most part careful and vigilant, and 
these two good qualities, joined with the furious pas¬ 
sion which Don Marcos had to be^me rich, made his 
master take such a fancy to him, that he was resolv¬ 
ed never to part with so excellent a page. For this 
reason he made him wear a livery till he was nearly 
thirty years old. But at last, this phoenix of a servant 
being obliged to undergo the tensor's hands too often, 
to clear him of his ungodly beard, his master meta¬ 
morphosed him into a gentleman, and thus made him 
what heaven never designed him to be. Now, you 
must know, his revenues were hereby augmented by 
the addition of several reals per day; but instead of 
increasing, likewise, his expenses, our spark shut his 
purse so much the closer, as his new employ, one 
would have thought, might have compelled him to 
open it. He had heard stories of some of his profes¬ 
sion, who for want of a valet would call up your fel¬ 
lows that cry brandy about the streets in a morning, to 
make their beds and sweep their chambers, under 
pretence of buying some of their liquor; and of others, 
who in the winter got themselves undrest by your 
cryers of gray peas or linkboys. But as this was not 
to be done without some sort of injustice, and in re¬ 


gard our Don Marcus made a conscience of wronging 
every one but himself, he thought it much better to 
shift as well as he could without a valet. He never 
burnt an inch of candle in his chamber, but what he 
stole; and to manage it with more economy, always 
began to unbutton himself in the street, at the very 
place where he lighted it, put it out as soon as he got 
to his lodgings, and turn bled into bed in the dark.— 
But still finding there was a cheaper way of going to 
bed, his busy inventing genius set to work upon mak¬ 
ing a hole in the wall, which divided his room from 
that of his neighbour, who no sooner lighted his can¬ 
dle, but our Don immediately opened his hole, and 
by that means received light enough to do any thing 
he might have occasion for. Being not able to dis¬ 
pense with himself from wearing a tiller at his breech, 
by reason of his noble descent, which required it of 
him, he clapt a lath into a scabbard, wore it one day 
on the right and the next on the left side, in order to 
use his breeches to some sort of symmetry, and be¬ 
cause his trusty whinyard would wear them out the 
less, being equally divided between the right and the 
left. At break of day he stood at the street door, beg¬ 
ging in God’s name for a cup of water, of every tank¬ 
ard-bearer that passed by, and thus furnished himself 
with enough of that element to serve him several 
days. He would often come into the common hall, 
where his master’s other servants used to take their 
repasts, and whatever he saw them eat, was sure to 
commend it to the skies, to give him some sort of pri¬ 
vilege to taste it. He never laid out a farthing in 
wine, yet drank more or less every day, either by sip¬ 
ping of that which was publicly cried about streets, or 
else by stopping porters that were carrying some to the 
taverns, whom he would ask to give him a taste of 
their wine, that if he liked it he might know where 
to send for it. Once riding towards Madrid upon a 
mule, he so dexterously cheated the eyes of the inn¬ 
keepers, that he fed trusty Dapple with the straw of 
the beds, where he lay; but the very first day of his 
journey, being weary of paying for his servant’s din¬ 
ner, who was the first he ever had, he pretended he 
could not drink his landlord’s wine, and therefore sent 
the poor fellow to find out better, a full league, at 
least, from the inn where he then was. The servant 
accordingly, beat the hoof thither, relying upon his mas¬ 
ter’s honour, who, nevertheless, fairly gave him the 
slip, and so the wretch was forced to beg all the way 
to Madrid. In short, Don Marcos was the living pic¬ 
ture of avarice and filching, and w as so well known 
to be the most covetous devil in Spain, that at Madrid 
he advanced himself into a proverb,for they there call¬ 
ed a pinching miser a Don Marcos. His master and 
all his friends told a thousand merry stories of him, 
and that even before his face, because he under¬ 
stood raillery to perfection, and would stand a jest as 
well as a managed horse will fire. ’Twas an usual 
saying with him, that no woman could be handsome 
if she loved to take, nor ugly if she gave money, and 
that a wise man ought never to go to bed, unless for 
the satisfaction of his conscience, he had turned the 
penny the same day. His excellent theory, seconded 
by a most exact practice, had brought him together, 
by thp time he was forty years old, above ten thou¬ 
sand crowns in silver, a prodigious sum for a gran¬ 
dee’s gentleman to get, especially in Spain. But what 
may not a man save in the compass of many years, 
who steals all he can get from himself and other peo¬ 
ple f Don Marcos having all the reputation of being 
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rich, without being either a debauchee or a gamester, 
was soon courted in marriage by abundance of wo¬ 
men, who loved money more than the roan, and whose 
number in all parts of the world is great Among 
others who offered to carry the marriage yoke with 
him, he met a woman whose name was Isidore, who 
passed for a widow, though, in truth, she had never 
been married, and appeared much younger than she 
was, by patching, painting, and tricking up herself, in 
all which mysteries she was skilled to admiration—■ 
The world judged of her wealth by her way of living, 
which was expensive enough for one of her condition; 
end those who frequently guess at random, and love 
to magnify mattere, bestowed on her at least three 
thousand livres a year, and some ten thousand crowns 
in plate, jewels, and the like convenient moveables. 
The fellow that proposed her to Don Marcos for a 
wife, was a notable sharper, one who trucked in all 
sorts of merchandize, but his principal subsistence was 
that of selling contraband goods and making of matches. 
He spoke to Don Marcos of Isidore in such advan¬ 
tageous terms, that he set him upon the tenterhooks to 
see this miracle, (a curiosity he had never expressed 
for any woman before) and so effectually persuaded our 
unthinking loon that she was rich, and the widow of 
a certain cavalier, descended from one of the best fa¬ 
milies in Andalusia, that from that very instant he had 
an itch to be married to her. The same day this 
proposal was made to him, our marriage-pimp, whose 
name was Gamara, came to call upon him, to intro¬ 
duce him to Isidore’8 company. Our covetous hunks 
was ravished to see the neatness and magnificence of 
the house into which Gamara conducted him, but he 
was much more so, when the master of the ceremo¬ 
nies assured him that it belonged to Isidore. He was 
perfectly transported at the richness of the furniture, 
the alcoves, and rooms of state, and a profusion of 
eweet scents, that rather seemed proper for a lady of 
the highest quality, than one that was to be wife to a 
grandee’s gentleman, and no better. Then as for the 
mistress of this enchanted castle, he took her for a god¬ 
dess. Don Marcos found her busy at work between 
a damsel and a chambermaid, both so beautiful and 
charming, that whatever aversion he had to expen¬ 
sive living, and a great number of servants, yet he re¬ 
solved to marry Isidore, were it only for the vanity 
to be master of two such charming creatures. What 
ever Isidore said to him was uttered so discreetly, that 
it not only pleased, but perfectly enraptured him; and 
what contribated more to make an entire conquest of 
his heart, was a collation as nice as neatly served up, 
where the clean linen and the silver plate were all of 
a piece with the other rich moveables. There sat down 
lo this entertainment a young gentleman very welldrest 
and well made, whom Isidore pretended to be her ne¬ 
phew. His name was Augustine, but his good aunt 
called him Augustinet, although the pretty baby was 
above twenty years old. Isidore and Augustine strove 
who should make Don Marcos most welcome, and 
during the repast helped him to all the choicest bits. 
Now while our trusty miser laid about him like a 
harpy, and crammed his half-starved sides with victu¬ 
als enough to have lasted him for eight days, his ears 
were charmed by the melodious voice of the damael 
Marcella, who sung two or three passionate airs to her 
harpsichord. Don Marcos lost no time, but fell on 
like a dtfvil, it being at another’s expense. The col¬ 
lation ended with the day, whose light was supplied 
by that of four large candles in silver sconces, of ad¬ 
mirable workmanship, and which Don Marcos at that 
moment designed within himself to reform into one 
single lamp, so soon as he was married to Isidore.— 
Augustinet took a guitar and played several sara¬ 
bands and other tunes, to which that cunning little 
jilt Marcella, and Inez, the chambermaid, danced ad¬ 
mirably well; striking the castinets exactly to the 1 


time of the guitar. The discreet Gamara whispered 
Don Marcos in the ear, that Isidore never sat up late, 
which hint our civil gentleman taking immediately, 
rose from his seat, made her a thousand compliments 
and protestations of love, more than he had ever done 
to any female, wished her and the little Augustinet a 
good night, and so left them at liberty to talk of him 
what they thought fit. Don Maroos, wl»o was up to 
the ears in love with Isidore, but much more with her 
money, protested to Gamara, who accompanied him W 
his lodgings, that the charming widow had entirely 
gained his affection, and that he would give one of 
his fingers, with all his soul, that he were already mar¬ 
ried to her, because he never saw a woman more 
made to his mind ; although in sober truth he confess¬ 
ed, that after marriage he would retrench somewhat 
of that ostentatious luxury of hers. She lives move 
like a princess, than the wife of a private man, cries 
the prudent Don Marcos to the dissembling Gamara; 
and she does not consider, continued he, that the 
moveables she has, being turned into money, and this 
money being joined with mine, wo may be able, be¬ 
tween us, to purchase a pretty handsome estate; which, 
by God’s blessing, and my own industry, may make a. 
considerable fortune for the children Providence shall 
bestow on us. And if our marriage, proceeded ha, 
should prove without issue, then, since Isidore has a 
nephew, then shall we leave him all,—provided I like 
his behaviour, and find him no way addicted to ill 
husbandry. Don Marcos entertained Gamara with 
these discourses, or somewhat of the same nature, till 
he arrived before his own door. Gamara took leave 
of him, after he had given him his word that next 
morning he should conclude his marriage with Isidore, 
by reason, he said, that affaire of this nature were as 
soon broken off by delays, as by the death of either of 
the parties. Don Marcos embraced his worthy mar¬ 
riage-jobber, who immediately after went to give Isi¬ 
dore an account in what disposition of mind he had 
left her lover. In the mean time, our amorous cox- 
coipb takes an end of a candle out of his pocket, fixes 
it to the point of his sword, and having lighted it at a 
lamp, which burnt before a public crucifix hard by, 
not before dropping a few hearty ejaculations for suc¬ 
cess in this affair—opened the door of the house where 
he lodged, and repaired to his wretched bed, but that 
rather to think of his amour, than to sleep. sGnmara 
came to visit him next morning, and brought him the 
agreeable news that his business was done with Isi¬ 
dore, who wholly left it at his discretion to appoint 
i the day of marriage. Our besotted lover told Gamara 
he was upon thorns till it was over, and that if he 
were married that very day, it would not be so soon 
as he wished. Gamara replied, it lay solely in his 
own power to conclude it whenever he pleased; when 
Don Marcos embraced him—conjured him to use alf 
his diligence to get the contract despatched that very 
day. He appointed Gamara to give him a meeting 
after dinner, while he went to his master’s levee, and 
waited on him at table. Both met exactly at the time 
of assignation, and then immediately went to Isidore’s 
house, who received him much better than the day 
before. Marcella sung, Inez danced, Augustinet play¬ 
ed upon the guitar, and Isidore,'the principal actress 
in this farce, gave her spouse that was to be a noble 
repast, for which she knew well enough how to make 
herself full amends afterwards. Gamara brought a 
notary, who, perhaps, wos/i counterfeit one. The ar¬ 
ticles of marriage were signed and sealed. It was 
proposed to Don Marcos to play a game of primera to 
pass away the time. Heaven bless me, cried the as¬ 
tonished Don Msroos; I serve a mister who would 
not let me live a quarter of an hour with him, if he 
knew I was a gamester; but God be praised, I don’t 
so much as know the cards. How much does it de¬ 
light me, replies Isidore, fp hear Signor Don Maroon 
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folk after this manner f I daily preach the aarae doc¬ 
trine to my nephew, Augostinet here, but your young 
fellows are not a farthing the better for ail the good 
advice that is given them. Go, foolish, obstinate boy, 
lays she to Augustinet, go and bid Marcella and Inez 
make an end of their dinner, and come and divert us 
with their castinets. 

While Augustinet went to call up the maids, Don 
Marcos, stroking his whiskers with admirable gravi¬ 
ty, thus carried on the discourse. If Augustinet, says 
he, has a mind to keep in my favour, he must renounce 
his gaming and staying out late at nights. If he will 
keep good hours, I am content with all my heart that 
he shall lie in my house ; but I’ll have my windows 
hatred, and doors locked and bolted before I go to 
bed. Not that I am the least jealous in my temper, 
for I think nothing can be more impertinent, especial¬ 
ly when a man has a virtuous wife, as I am going to 
have; but houses, where there is any thing to lose, 
Cannot be too well secured against thieves; and for 
■ay own part, I should run distracted, if >a villain of 
1 thief, without any other trouble than that of 
carrying off what he found, should rob me in an in- 
ctant of what my great industry had been scraping to¬ 
gether for many years; and therefore, continues Don 
Marcos, I forbid him gaming and rambling at nights, 
er the Devil shall roast him alive, and I will renounce 
the name of Don Marcos. The choleric gentleman 
uttered these last words with so much vehemence and 
passion, that it cost Isidore abundance of fair speeches 
to put him in a good-humour again She conjured 
him not to trouble himself about the matter, assuring 
him that Augustinet would not fail to answer his ex¬ 
pectation in all points, because he was the most tract¬ 
able, and the best-conditioned boy that ever was 
known. The coming in of Augustinet and the dan- 
een, put a stop to this discourae, so they spent the 
greatest part of the night in dancing and singing.— 
Don Marcos being loth to give himself the trouble to 
Walk to his lodgings so late, would by all means have 
persuaded Isidore to give her consent, that they might 
live together, from that time forward, like man and 
wife, or at least, that she would suffer him to be at 
her house that night. But our widow, putting on 
m severe countenance, protested aloud, that since 
the u nh appy day on which her widowhood com¬ 
menced, no man living had put his leg within her 
chaste bed, which she reserved for her lord and mas¬ 
ter, nor should do so, till the marriage rites of the 
Church were performed; adding, that in her present 
circaimtances, her reputation would not suffer her to 
let any man, but only her nephew Augustinet, lie in 
the house. Don Marcos gave her his bumble thanks 
for civilities, notwithstanding his amorous impatience. 
He wished her a good repose, returned to his lodging, 
accompanied by Gamara, took his end of a candle out of 
ki« pocket, fixed it to the point of his sword, lighted it 
at the lamp of the crucifix, and in short, did every thing 
else that he had done the night before; so punctual 
was he in every respect, unless it were that he I 
emitted to say his prayers, because he thought his af- 
Jhir as good as concluded, and so did not wantI 
foe assistance of Heaven to further it The bans were 
aeon published, and a cluster of holidays coining toge¬ 
ther, this marriage, so much desired on both sides, 
was celebrated with more expense and formality, than 
one would have expected from so sordid a miser, who i 
for fear of touching his six thousand crowns, had bor- j 
lowed money of his friends to defray the charges of I 
that day. The chief servants belonging to his master I 
were invited to the wedding, who all concurred in 
agnwiw nding the happy choice he had made. The 
dinner was sumptuous and noble, though provided at i 
foe expense of Don Marcos, this being the first time 
he had ever bled in bis pocket, and to do him justice, ! 
<eoi of his excess of love he had bfopoke very toe wed-' 


ding clothes for Isidore and himself. All the guests de¬ 
parted early, and Don Marcos with his own hands 
locked the doors and barred the gates, not so much to 
secure his wife, as the coffer wherein his money lay, 
which he had ordered to be set by his bed-side. In 
short, the married couple went to bed, and Don 
Marcos not finding all he expected, began, even then 
perhaps, to repent of his marriage. Marcella and 
Inez were grumbling together at their master’s hu¬ 
mour, and blamed their mistress for being so hasty to 
be married. Inez swore by her Maker she would 
sooner choose to be a lay-sister in a convent, than en¬ 
dure to live in a house that was shut up at nine. And 
what would you say were you in my case ? says Mar¬ 
cella, for you have the pleasure of going sometimes 
to market to buy provisions for the family; whereas I, 
who am my lady’s waiting-woman must never peep 
abroad, but live a solitary life with the chaste wife of 
a jealous husband ; and as for the serenades we used 
to hear so often under our window, I now expect to 
hear them no more than the music of the spheres.— 
Yet, for all this, replies Inez, we have not so much 
reason to complain as poor Augustinet. He has spent 
the best part of his youth in waiting upon his aunt, 
who has disposed of herself as you see ; she has set a 
formal pedagogue over his head, who will reproach 
him a hundred times a day with every bit he eats, 
and with his fine clothes, which God knows whether 
he came honestly by or not. You tell me news, says 
Marcella, that I never heard before, and I don’t won¬ 
der that our mistress has made such a foolish bargain 
on’t, when her nephew ad honores, is forced to pass 
his time with us. If I would have believed his fair 
promises, I might easily have carried off the young 
spark from his aunt before this, but she has kept me 
from my childhood, and I ought in conscience, to be 
faithful to those whose bread I have all along eat— 
To tell you the truth, continued Inez, I have no aver¬ 
sion to the poor boy, and must own, I have often pitied 
him, to see him sad and melancholy by himself, while 
other people are making merry and diverting them¬ 
selves. After this manner did these servants entertain 
each ether, and reason upon their mistress’s marriage. 
The good Inez soon fell asleep, but the virtuous Mar¬ 
cella had other things to mind. No sooner did she 
find her bed-fellow fast asleep, but she steals out of bed, 
dresses herself, and packs up in one bundle the wed¬ 
ding clothes of Isidore, and some of Don Marcos’s 
things, which she had dexterously conveyed oat of 
their chamber, before the provident master had locked 
the door. This having done, away she marches, and 
because she had no design to return, she left open the 
doors of the apartment, which Isidore had hired in 
that house. Inez, awaked not long after, and missing 
her companion, had the curiosity to inquire what had 
become of her. She listened at Augustinet’s door, not 
without some little suspicion, and spice of jealousy; 
but bearing not the least noise there, she examined 
every place else where she thought it probable to find 
her, but missed of her aim. At length, seeing the 
doors wide open, she ran up stairs, and rapt at the 
chamber door of the new married couple, as hard as 
she could drive, whom she strangely alarmed by the 
noise. She told them Marcella was gone, that she 
had left the doors open, and that she was afraid she 
had carried off some things which she never designed 
to restore. Don Marcos leapt out of bed like a mad¬ 
man, and ran to his clothes, but found them gone, os 
well as those of Isidore; when turning suddenly about, 
to his inexpressible mortification, he saw his dear 
spouse of so different a figure from what had charmed 
him before, that he thought he should have sunk 
through the floor. The unfortunate lady being awak¬ 
ened so on the sudden, had taken no notice that her 
tower was not upon her head. She saw it lying on 
the floor near the bed, and was going to take it up ; 
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but alas! we do nothing orderly when we go rashly to 
work, and in confusion. She put the back part be¬ 
fore; and her visage, which had not received its usual 
refreshment so early in the morning, the gloss of the 
paint and washes being gone, appeared so ghastly to 
Don Marcos, that he lancied he saw a spectre. If he 
cast his eyes upon her he beheld a terrible monster, 
and if he carried his eyes elsewhere, he found his 
clothes were missing. Isidore, who was in a strange 
disorder, perceived some of her teeth hanging in the 
large, long, aud well provided mustaches of her hus¬ 
band, and went about in this consternation to recover 
them ; but the poor man, whoja she had so dismally 
affrighted, not being able to imagine she stretched out 
her hands so near his face with any other design than 
to strangle him, or pluck out his eyes, retired a few 
paces backward, and avoided her approaches with so 
much address that, not being able to come up to him, 
she was forced to tell him that some of her teeth W'ere 
lodged in his whiskers. Don Marcos directed his 
hands thither, and finding his wile’s teeth, which for¬ 
merly belonged to some elephant, a native of Africa or 
the West Indies, dangling in his beard, flung them at 
her with a great deal of indignation. She gathered 
them up, as likewise those that were scattered in the 
bed and up and down the chamber, and then retired 
to a little cloaet with this precious treasure, her paint¬ 
ing brush, and other necessaries she had placed upon 
her toilet. In the mean time, Don Marcos, after he had 
heartily renounced his Maker, sat him down in a chair, 
where he made sorrowful reflections upon his being 
married to on old beldame, whom he found, by the ve¬ 
nerable snow which sixty long winters had strewed 
upon her bald skull, to be at least twenty years older 
than himself, and yet was not so old neither, but that 
he might expect to be plagued with her twenty years 
more. Augustinet, who, upon this noise, got up in 
baste, came half-drest into the room, and endeavoured 
all that lay in his power to appease the worthy hus¬ 
band of his aunt by adoption : but the poor man did 
nothing but sigh, and beat his thighs with his hand, 
and sometimes his face. He then bethought himself 
of a fine gold chain he had borrowed to set himself off. 
on the day of his marriage, but to complete his vexa¬ 
tion, there was nothing but the remembrance of it 
left him. for Marcella had taken care to secure it 
among the other things she had carried off He look¬ 
ed for it at first with some tranquillity, yet os carefully 
as might be; but after he had wearied himself to no 
purpose in looking for it all over the chamber, he 
found it was lost, and his labour likewise, when cer¬ 
tainly, no despair could equal his. He gave such ter¬ 
rible groans, as disturbed all the neighbourhood where 
he lived. Upon these doleful cries, Isidore bolted out 
of her closet, and appeared so much renewed and 
beautiful, that the poor man thought this was the third 
time they had chunged his wife. He looked upon her 
with admiration, and did not express himself angrily 
to her. At last he took out of ono of his trunks the 
clothes he wore every day,drest himself, and attended 
by Augustinet, inquired in every street after the per¬ 
fidious Marcella. They looked for her in vain till 
dinner, which was made up of what th«y had left the 
day before. Don Marcos and Isidore quarrelled with 
each other like people that had a desire, and dined 
like people that hod a good stomach to quarrel. How¬ 
ever, Isidore sometimes endeavoured to bring back 
Don Marcos to his peaceable humour, speaking to him 
in as submissive and humble terras as she could think 
of; and Augustinet used his best entreaties to recon¬ 
cile them to each other; but the loss of the gold chain 
was more to Don Marcos than a stab with a dagger.— 
They were ready to rise from table, where they had 
done little else than quarrel, while Augustinet, all 
alone by himself, employed his teeth to the best pur 
pose; during which there came into the room two 


men from the steward of the Admiral of Castile, who 
desired the Lady Isidore to send the silver plate he had 
lent her for fifteen days only, and which she had kept 
above twenty. Isidore could not tell what other an¬ 
swer to make, but that she would ge and fetch it— 
Don Marcos pretended the plate belonged to him, and 
that he was resolved to keep it. One of the men 
stayed still in the chamber, lest they should. remove 
that which they made such difficulty to restore, while 
the other went to find out the master of the house, 
who reproached Isidore with her unjust dealing, but 
the man took no notice of the opposition Don Marcos 
made, and in spite of all he said to him, moved off 
with the plate, and left the husband and wife quarrel¬ 
ling about this new disaster. Their dispute, or to 
speak more properly, their quarrel, was in a manner 
concluded, when a pawnbroker, accompanied by hio 
porters ond followers, came into the room and told 
Inez, that since he was informed she was married to 
a man of bulk and substance, he was come to fetch 
away the moveables she had hired of him, and the 
money due for the loan of them, unless she was 
minded flb buy them. Here Don Marcos lost all pa¬ 
tience; he called the broker saucy, rogue, and rascal, 
and threatened to belabour him lustily. The broker 
told him he valued not hia big words, that every ho¬ 
nest man ought to return what did not belong to him, 
and fell foul upon Isidore with unmannerly language, 
who was not wanting on her side to give him aa good 
as he brought. He struck her, she returned the blow, 
and the floor was in a minute covered with the coun¬ 
terfeit teeth and hair of Isidore, and with the cloak, 
hat and gloves of Don Marcos, who interposed to de¬ 
fend the virtuous rib of his side. While the combat¬ 
ants were gathering up their things that were fallen; 
while the broker removed the moveables, and paid 
himself as honest brokers use to do; and while all of 
them together made a noise as if bedlam were broke 
loose, the landlord of the house, who lodged in an 
apartment above, came down into Isidore’s room, and 
acquainted her, that if they designed to make such a 
noise as that every day, they must e’en go and seek 
j another lodging. Tis you, you impertinent puppy, 
that must seek another lodging, replies Don Marcoa, 
whose anger had made him look as pale as a ghost.— 
Upon this, the landlord answered him with a box on 
the ear, and our angry Don was lookiug for his sword 
or poniard, but Marcella had carried them off; Isidore 
and Augustinet interposed in the scuffle, and with 
much ado appeased the master of the house, but net 
Don Marcos, who beat his head against the walls, call¬ 
ing Isidore an hundred times cheat, strumpet, and 
thief. Isidore with tears in her eyes answered, that 
a poor woman ought not to be blamed for setting her 
brains to work to get a roan of such merit as Don 
Marcoa was, and therefore he had more reason to ad¬ 
mire her for her wit, than to beat her aa he did; add¬ 
ing, that even in point of honour, a roan ought never 
to lay hands on his wife. Don Marcoa swearing most 
heroically, protested his money was his honour, and 
that he was resolved to be unmarried, whatever it cost 
him. To this, the meek Isidore replied with a world 
of humility, that she would still be his loving wife, 
that their marriage had been celebrated in the usual 
forms, and ’twas impossible to dissolve it, for which 
reason she advised him to sit still and be patient.— 
When this point was pretty well over, the question 
was, where they should take another lodging, since 
this was too hot for them. Don Marcos and August]- 
net walked out to find one, and in this interval Isidore 
enjoyed a little breathing time, and with the trusty 
Inez, comforted herself for the ill-humour of her hus¬ 
band, so long as she saw his trunks full of money still 
in the chamber. Don Marcos look a convenient 
lodging in his master’s neighbourhood, and sent Au¬ 
gustinet home to sup with his aunt, not being able. 
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a* he said, to bring himself os yet to eat with such an 
impudent cheat. Towards evening he came home 
as surly os a baited hear, and as fierce a* a tiger — 
Isidore endeavoured with all her arts to soften him 
into a better temper, and next morning had the bold- 
nen to desire him to gor to his new lodging and stay 
to receive the moveables, that Augustmet and Inez 
^tere going to carry to a cart, which they had newly 
hired. Don Marcos accordingly went, and while he 
expected their coming, the ungrateful Isidore, the 
knavish Augustinet, and the jilting Inez, with all ex¬ 
pedition conveyed the whole substance of this un¬ 
fortunate man into a cart, drawn by four lusty, able 
mules, wrent into it themselves, quitted Madrid, and 
took the rood to Barcelona. Don Marcos, who had 
exhausted all his patience in wailing for their coming, 
went back to his former lodging, found the door shut, 
and was informed by the neighbours tlmt they had re¬ 
moved from thence with their goods several hours be¬ 
fore. Upon this, he returned to the place from whence 
he came, but did not find what he expected. Imme¬ 
diately he went hack to the old place, Muqtec.ling the 
misfortune that had happened to him: he breaks open 
the chamber-door, where he could see nothing but a 
few wretched wooden plnittrs, an old, rusty pair of 
tongs, a battered pair of bellows, the broken leg of a 
crippled andiron, and such like precious w are, which 
they had left behind them, os not thinking it worth their 
while to encumber the cart with them. IS’ow he was 
convinced into what treacherous hands he was fallen; 
he tears ofT bis beard and hair, buffets his eyes, bites 
his fingers till the blood came ; nay, was sorely tempt¬ 
ed to kill himself, but his hour was not yet come. The 
most unfortunate men sometimes flatter themselves 
with vain hopes. Thus he went to find out the fugi¬ 
tives in all the inns of Madrid, but could hear no tale 
nor tidings of them. Isidore w as not such a fool as to 
employ a cart by which she might be betrayed, but had 
hired one in an inn near Madrid, and lo secure her- 
aelf from being pursued, had articled before-hand with 
the owner, that he should stay no longer in the city 
than was sufficient to take up her, her company, and 
'her goods. More tired and weary than a dog that has 
coursed a hare and missed her, our poor gentleman 
was returning home, alter having inquired at all the 
inns in the city and suburbs, when, by mere accident, 
he popped full butt upon Marcella He caught her by 
the throat, and cried out— And have I met thee , thou 
traitorous baggage! I will keep tfue fast till thou hast re¬ 
stored every farthing thou hast stolen from me. Oh ! 
good Heavens, says this subtle dissembler, without 
changing countenance for the matter, how did I al¬ 
ways mistrust that this would one day fall upon me. 
Hear tne, dear master, for the love of the blessed Vir¬ 
gin, hear me, before you ruin my reputation. I am a 
woman of virtue and honesty, l thank my God for it; 
and should you disgrace me never so little before my 
neighbours here, ’twould be my utter undoing, for I 
am upon the point of marriage. Let us step a little 
to yonder corner, and if your lordship will but give me 
the hearing, 1 will tell you w hat ore become of your 
chain and clothes. I knew well enough the blame 
would be laid upon roe for whnt has happened, and 
told my mistress as much before-hand, when she 
forced me to do what I did: but she was mistress, and 
I a poor servant. Well, how wretched is tho condi¬ 
tion of those that serve, and what pains do they take 
to get o sorry livelihood ! Don Marcos had little ma¬ 
lice in his nature; the tears and eloquence of this dis¬ 
sembling cockatrice inclined him to listen to her, and 
even to believe whatever she told him. He walked 
with her, therefore, under a porch belonging to a 
great house, where she informed him that Isidore was 
an old, abandoned courtezan, who, in hertime, had ruin¬ 
ed several persons that were smitten with her, but had 
nved nothing out of all her gettings, by reason of her 


profane and riotous living. She likewise told him 
what she had learned from Inez, that Augustinet was 
not nephew to Isidore, but a sort of bravo, the ill-be¬ 
gotten of another, and that she caused him to pass for 
her nephew, only to give her some authority among 
women of her own profession, and to revenge her 
quarrels. She acquainted him it was he to whom she 
had given the gold chain and the clothes that were 
stolen, and that it was by his order she went away in 
the night, without taking leave, that thereby she might 
alone be suspected of so wicked an action. Marcella 
told all these fine stories to Don Marcos, not at all re¬ 
garding what might be the consequence, either to get 
clear of his hands, or, perhaps, to keep up a good old 
custom, long ago observed by servants, which is to lie 
boldly, and tell their masters all they do not know, as 
well as all they do. She concluded her discourse with 
an exhortation to him to be patient, giving him hopes 
that his things might be restored to him, when he least 
expected it. And, perhaps, never, replies Don Marcos, 
very discreetly; there is little likelihood that a trai¬ 
tress, who has robbed me of my goods, and is gone off 
with them, will ever return to restore them to me. He 
afterwards told Marcella all thnt had befallen him 
with Isidore, ever since she had been gone. Is it pos¬ 
sible she should have so little conscience with her t 
says that little wheedling devil, Marcella. Ah! dear 
master, *twas not without reason I pitied your hard 
usage, but I durst not say any thing to you of it; for 
that very evening you were robbed, taking the bold¬ 
ness to tell my mistress that she ought not to touch 
your gold chain, she beat roe black and blue, 
God knows, and called me all the names in the world. 
But thus the caso happened, says Don Marcos, fetch¬ 
ing a deep sigh, and the worst of it is, I see no remedy 
to help me. Hold a little, cries Marcella, interrupting 
him, I know a cunning man, a friend of mine, who 
will shortly be my husband, 1 trust in Heaven, and he 
will tell you where you may find these people, as 
plainly as if he saw them. He's an admirable man 
that’s certairf, and can make the devil fetch and 
carry for him like a spaniel. The credulous Don 
Marcos conjured her to let him see this son of art.— 
Marcella promised him to do it, and told him she 
would certainly meet him next day in that very placei 
Don Marcos came accordingly, nor was Marcella for¬ 
getful of her appointment, telling our unfortunate 
spark, that the magician she had spoken to him about, 
had already begun his operations to help him to his 
stolen goods, but that he wanted certain quantities of 
amber, musk, and other perfumes, to make a fumiga¬ 
tion of the demons, whom he intended to invoke, who 
were all of the first order, and of the best families in 
Hades. Don Marcos, w ithout deliberating farther on 
the matter, carries Marcella to a perfumer’s shop, 
buys as much of those scents as she told him would 
be necessary, nay and presented her, besides, with 
some essences and oils she begged of him, so much 
did he fancy himself obliged to her for helping him to 
a magician. The wicked Marcella carried him to a 
house of very scurvy aspect, w here, in a low room, or 
rather a dog-hole, ho was received by a roan in a cos- 
sack, whose beard reached down to his girdle, and 
who accosted him with a world of gravity. This vil- 
lanous impostor, on whom Don Marcos looked with a 
ereot deal of respect und fear, two qualities that gener¬ 
ally go together, lighted two black wax tapers, and gave 
them to the affrighted Doit Marcos to hold, one in 
each hand, lie ordered him to sit down upon a little 
low stool, and exhorted him, but his exhortations came 
too late, not to be- afraid. After this, ho asked him 
several questions concerning his age, his way of living, 
and about the goods that were stolen from him; 
and having looked awhile in a mirror, and read hulf 
a score line* in a book, he told Marcos, who was rea¬ 


dy to expire with fear, that he knew very well where 
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his things were, and described them, one after another 
•o exactly to him, that Don Marcos let the candles 
drop to go and embrace him. The cunning magician 
blamed him seriously for his impatience, and told him 
the operations of his infallible art required a great deal of 
circumspection and care; giving him to understand, that 
fractions less hardy and indiscreet, the demons had 
•orely bufletted, nay, sometimes strangled people. At 
these words Don Marcos looked as pale as a criminal 
after sentence, and taking the candles again in his 
hands, aat down on his stool as before. The conjurer 
then called for his perfumes, that Don Marcos had 
bought, and which the perfidious Marcella immediate¬ 
ly gave to him. Hitherto she had been a spectatress 
of the ceremony, but now he commanded her to quit 
the room, because, says he, the devils don't like the 
company of women. Marcella, at her going out, made a 
profound reverence, and the magician drew near a little 
pan of coals, made a motion as if to throw Don Marcos's 
perfumes upon the lighted charcoal, but, indeed, cast a 
noisome composition into it, which raised so thick and 
dismal a smoke, that the magician, who imprudently 
leaned over the pan, had like to have been suffocated 
by it He coughed several times, to expectorate the 
steams he had sucked in, and that with so much vio¬ 
lence, that his long, venerable beard, which was not 
the growth of his chin, and had been ill fastened on, fell 
down, and discovered him to be the pernicious Gama- 
ra. Don Marcos caught hold of him by the throat, 
and griped and squeezed him like any Hercules, cry¬ 
ing out, at the same time, thief, thief, in a shrill, terri¬ 
ble voice. As it happened, a magistrate was going 
down the street at that time, who entered the house, 
from whence such dismal cries proceeded, that 
alarmed the whole neighbourhood; for you must 
know, Gamara, whom Don Marcos held all this while 
by the throat, roared out as loud as he could for the 
heart of him. The first person the officers seized was 
Marcella, and after breaking open the door of this ma¬ 
gical apartment, found Don Marcos and Gamara very 
lovingly hugging and tugging one another about the 
room. The provost knew Gamara at first sight, whom 
he had been hunting after a long while, and had or¬ 
dered to be apprehended for a pickpocket, a pan¬ 
der, and above all, a notorious tbief. He hurried him 
away to prison, together with Don Marcos and Marcel¬ 
la, took an inventory of all the goods in the house, and 
saw them all carefully locked up. Don Marcos was 
enlarged, upon his master's security that he should ap¬ 
pear the next day. Accordingly, he came as evidence 
against Gamara and Marcella, who were plainly con¬ 
victed of having robbed him of his goods, that were 
found safe and untouched, among several other things 
that had been set down in the inventory. Some of 
these Gamara had stole, and the rest were pawned to 


him, for he was a Jew by religion, and consequently 
an usurer by profession. When he was appre¬ 
hended, he was just upon marrying Marcella, who 
was to have brought him, by way of portion, besides 
the things she had stolen from Don Marcos, a dexteri¬ 
ty in stealing, little inferior to his; a pliant wit, car 
pable of learning any thing that could be shown her ; 
nay, even of surpassing it: and lastly, a wholesome, 
juicy young carcass, considering it had been so often 
bought and sold, and had endured so many shocks and 
fatigues in her evil communications. The case ap¬ 
peared so plain on Don Marcos’s side, who was sup¬ 
ported by the credit of his master, that he had his 
goods immediately restored to him. Gamara was 
sent to the galleys for the remainder ofhis life ; Mar¬ 
cella was soundly whipped and banished, and more¬ 
over, all people thought that the Jew and his wife elect 
bad been too favourably dealt by. As for Don Mar¬ 
cos, he was not so well pleased with having his thing* 
again, and being revenged on Gamara and Marcella, 
as vexed that this great impostor did not prove a magi¬ 
cian. The loss of his ten thousand crowns had almoat 
turned bis brain. He went every day to the inns of 
Madrid to inquire after those darlings of his, and at 
last met with two muleteers httely returned from Bar¬ 
celona, wlio told him. that about four or five days jour¬ 
ney from Madrid, they had met a cart upon the road 
heavily laden with goods, with two women and a 
man riding behind, and that they had been forced to 
make a halt at an inn, by reason that two of the fel¬ 
low’s mules had been killed with being over-laboured. 
They described the man and the two women so well 
to bim, and the marks they gave them, so fitted Isi¬ 
dore, Inez, and Augustinet, that, without farther deli¬ 
beration, he disguised himself in the habit of a pilgrim, 
and having obtained from his master letters of recom¬ 
mendation to the Viceroy of Catalonia, and from the 
bench of justice, a decree for his fugitive wife, 
he took the road towards Barcelona, sometimes 
beating it upon the hoof, sometimes on horseback,and 
arrived there in a few days. He went towards the 
harbour, to take a lodging there, when the first thing 
that greeted his sight, were his own coffers, that 
were carrying to a boat, with Augustinet, Isidore, and 
Inez, attending them, which was to convey them to 
the vessel that waited for them in the road, wherein 
they designed to embark for Naples. Don Marcos fol¬ 
lowed his enemies, and threw himself, like a lion, in¬ 
to the long-boat They did not know him, by reason 
of his huge, flapping pilgrim’s hat, that eclipsed his 
little countenance, but took him to be some pilgrim 
going to Loretta, as did the seamen to be one of Au- 
gusfinet's company. Don Marcos was in the strangest 
perplexity of mind imaginable, not so much to think 
what would become of him, as of his dear, dear trunks. 
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All this while the long-boat made the beat of her way 
to the merchantman, and sailed so swift, that Don 
Marcos, being puzzled with what his brains were 
hammering, found himself directly under the vessel, 
when he thought himself a great distance from it. 
The sailors now began to heave up the trunks, which 
awakened Don Marcos out of his contemplations, who 
always kept his eye upon the dearest of his trunks, 
wherein his money was lodged. A seaman, at last, 
came to take up this very individual trunk, and began 
to fasten it with a thick cord that was let down from 
the vessel in a pully. Now it was that Don Marcos 
forgot himself, for he saw his trunk tied up just by 
him, and did not stir; but, at last, seeing it mount in the 
air, he caught hold of it with both hands, by one of the 
iron rings that served to raise it from the ground, be¬ 
ing resolved not to part with it. And, perhaps, he 
had accomplished his end—for what will not a covet¬ 
ous wretch do to preserve his pelf?—had not, by ill-for¬ 
tune, this trunk parted from the rest, and falling plump 
upon the head of this unlucky gentleman, who, for all 


that, would not quit his hold, beat him down to the 
bottom of the sea, or, if you please to the regions of 
Erebus. Isidore, Inez, and Augustinet knew him just 
at the very minute he sunk with the dear trunk, the 
loss of which troubled them a great deal more than 
any apprehensions they had from the revengeful Don 
Marcos. 

Augustinet, enraged at the loss of his money, 
and not being able to master his passion, struck the 
seaman, who had tied the trunks so carelessly, with 
all his force. The tar, in requital, gave him a hearti¬ 
er blow, which threw him headlong into the sea. As 
he fell overboard, he took the unfortunate Isidore with 
him, who held by nothing, and so accompanied her be¬ 
loved Augustinet, who, against his inclination, accom¬ 
panied Don Marcos. Inez embarked in the vessel 
with the rest of the goods, which she spent in a short 
time after at Naples, and when she had for a long 
while exercised a profession the most abandoned there, 
went off like such as her mostly do—that is to say, 
died in an hospital. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 



FLY FROM PHILADELPHIA TO SIDNEY COVE. 


Ye samples of the march of mind, 

Ye winged wanderers, who shall say 

What strange discoveries folks will find, 
When centuries three have pass'd away ? 

What wonders may be brought to light 
By lads with love of science goaded! 

Ships may be then dispens’d with quite. 
And gas and steam be both exploded. 

Fast coaches then ao more may run, 

And water boats have no attraction; 

While parties travel to the sun 
With perfect case aad satisfactioa. 

Railways may then be laid aside— 

Though strange it now may seem to us; 

Travellers aloft nnscathed may glide 
In an erial omnibus. 

What polish’d jarveys then will ply! 

All men of science rare, by Jove! 

•* Master, perhaps you'd take a fly 
From this here port to Sidney Cove 1 


“ Mine is the ‘ Eagle/ safety wan. 

And I’ll be off when you geia iu it; 

And we’ll arrive, us I’m a roan. 

At nine exactly to a minute.” 

t 

“ Rare travelling, either head or stern— 

No stoppages, as I’m a sinner; 

And, if you choose, you can return 
Either to breakfast or to dinner. 

“ I'm sure you’ll say that’s quick despatch* 
I knows the course, for I have ran it! 
Aad yonder wehicle I’ll catch 
Before it reaches that there planet. 

“ Come, Jack, is your machinery right ? 

Shove the boat off, and let’s go free, man. 
Come, passengers, and take a flight, 

Either to Russiaor WanDieman.” 

A brace of shillings is the fare. 

And off we go with splendor regal !] 

Lord ! how our ancestors would stare 
To see this famous flying Eagle ! 
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SIX STAGES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

No. 1.—TOP-HEAVY. No. 2.—UPROARIOUS. 



No 3.—PALPABLY DRUNK. 


No. 4.—BLIND DRUNK. 
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No. 5.—UNCOMMON DRUNK. 


No. 6 — DEAD DRUNK. 



Shakspeare, who knew “a thing or two,”divided 
nan’s life into seven ages; and the eminent artist, to 
whose inventive skill we are indebted for the annex¬ 
ed illustrations, has seen proper to separate the differ¬ 
ent degrees of drunkenness by a division into six 
tages. The object of this classification, is, to exhibit 
the various phases of a debauch, from the first symp¬ 
toms of brain-reeling, to the profound insensibility 
which usually terminates the scene; and they who 
hare read Dr. Macnish’s treatise on the subject—if 
there are any who have not their own experience to 
trust to for a judgment—will perceive that the repre¬ 
sentations are philosophically true. 

The artist has selected, not an ordinary toper, in 
whom constant excesses have blunted the sensibili¬ 
ties, but a decent, steady, respectable gentleman, 
whose habits are adverse to too frequent indulgence. 
If a likenes should be traced to one of the Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents of the Temperance Society, it must be pre¬ 
sumed to be altogether accidental. 

The different subjects which compose this series, 
are drawn with so much vigour and truth, that they 
require no explanations; but a running commentary 
may not be out of place. We are to suppose, then, 
that our gentleman is snugly seated in one of the com¬ 
fortable rooms at the Adelphi, where he has made a 
late dinner on a mutton-chop and turnips. As be ab¬ 
hors the use of ardent spirits, and stands pledged not 
to drink them, he has moistened his food with a pint 
of port, which he holds to be a most substantial, 
wholesome, and agreeable liquor—alike comforting to 
the palate and the bowels. But, though pleasantly 
flavoured and beneficially-astringent, port, after all, is 
cold and cheerless, and requires to be corrected by a 
little good sherry. Accordingly, he has had in his 
bottle of the real Gordon brand, half a dozen glasses 
of which have brought him to the First Stage , and he 
foels strangely top-heavy. (See No. 1.) 

Sitting sideways on his chair, his knees crossed, his 
left arm supporting his head, and his right hand trail¬ 
ing a handkerchief he is involved in profound medi¬ 
ation. He thinks of the vicissitudes of human affairs— 


and, as he occasionally slips from his position, the upe- 
and-downs of life are present before him. He projects 
various schemes of benevolence—he determines to 
found an hospital for unfortunate females, of which he 
will be governor—he resolves to emancipate all 
slaves, and be a husband to all the widows, and a fa¬ 
ther to all the fatherless among them—and, glowing 
with benevolence, he starts from his reverie and quafls 
a bumper to the glorious Temperance Reform, of 
which he is a prominent and distinguished supporter. 
Fired with the thought of what this great work has 
accomplished, he swallows glass after glass to the con¬ 
fusion of its enemies, and the triumph of its princi¬ 
ples. The whiskey-dealers he denounces as murder¬ 
ers—the traffic in ardent spirits he pronounces as 
abominable impiety—and, as his bottle is now ex¬ 
hausted, he orders up a fresh one. With this cornea 
the proper complement of cigars—and, as he goes on 
smoking and drinking, and drinking and smoking by 
turns, he soon reaches the Second Stage , at which he 
grows uproarious. (See No. 2.) 

The Philanthropist is now converted into a Roys- 
terer—his visions of benevolence are dispelled, and he 
now sees only bright pictures of enjoyment—groups 
of damsels in louse attire, with lascivious gestures, 
seem to dance before him—he leers and fumbles— 
shouts and capers—glasses are broken, bottles over¬ 
thrown, and, mistaking the candlestick for a bumper, 
he thrusts it into his mouth, which he has just opened 
to troll a catch acquired in the days of his juvenility. 
With his tongue on fire—his brain tossing about like 
the waves of the ocean—his stomach rebelling against 
the wine which has been forced into it—he is now 
fairly arrived at tho Third Stage, which is palpably 
drunk. (See No. 3 ) 

Having smoothed down his garments, and placed his 
hat on a comer of his head, with trembling knees and 
whirling brain, he prepares to take his departure. 
Supported by a chair, he stammers out an inquiry for 
his bill, and, careless of the amount, draws from his 
breeches-pocket the wherewithal to settle it. Assist¬ 
ed by the waiter, he reaches the street, and revived 
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partially by the fresh night-air, he sallies homeward. 
Taking confidence from his first efforts at walking, he 
braces up his shoulders, plants his hands in his inex¬ 
pressibles, and marches osweid. Bat he km net gone 
far before he discovers that he has reached the Fourth 
Stage , and that he is blind drunk. (See No. 4.) 

His eyes, which until now had multiplied objects, 
begin to grow dim—the outlines of thingB are no 
longervisible—he sees as men do in a dream—darkly, 
and mistaking a post for an old friend, he inquires the 
way te the residence of a frail fair one, upon whom 
he sometimes bestows his gracious favours. Receiv¬ 
ing no answer, he mutters a curse, and posses on. But 
the novel influence of the air, which for a little time 
partially counteracted the vinous developments, has 
now ceased to act He plunges from side to side—he 
stumbles over the slightest obstacle—he rises only to 
fall—his shoe is left in a gutter—he loses all con¬ 
sciousness of his situation—and, with just enough 
sense to know that his limbs are yielding beneath him, 
he clings to a friendly lamp-post, and gives indubita¬ 
ble symptoms that he is in the height of the Fifth 
Stage, which is uitoomoN drunk. (See No. 5.) 

With harvest open—hiaehiit taro—hi* hat crushed 


over his eyes-^-one foot bare—and all his garments 
disordered, he stands a spectacle of wo and shame. 
His brain, exhausted by the fierce excitement it has 
suffered, begins to undergo a terrible reaction; horrid 
thoughts of frightful precipices and unnatural mon¬ 
sters throng around him—the muddy current oozing 
at his feet sounds in his ears like the bubbling of a 
witch’s cauldron—unsightly demons attack him—and 
as he stretches out his relaxed and nerveless arms to 
drive them off, he sinks into the gutter, where, after a 
few ineffectual struggles to arouse himself, he is en¬ 
tered upon the Sixth Stage , and is indisputably dead 
drunk. (See No. 6.) 

Here is the consummation of his night’s adventure. 
Bruised and stiffened by the fall—fouled by the filthy 
stream which has flowed over him—reeking in the 
steam which exudes from him—his face frightfully 
scarred—his clothes torn—he lies until rescued by a 
Wellingtonian, who carries him prostrate and help¬ 
less, to the watch-house. This is the “ last scene of 
all this strange, eventful history.” On the morrow he 
rises with throbbing temples—scalding eyes—trem¬ 
bling nerves—a fiery throat; and in sorrow and 
shame, he resolves to go and sin no mrfre. 


THE BARBER. 

Here*a a, nop! They say there has been a good harvest; if our farmers have had such a crop as 
this, tbey’va had no mason to complain; and he must have it cut fashionable, too. He’s a stupid 
looking rascal, and yet nobody can say he’s got “ nothing” in his head. Folks say there's “ wisdom 
in a wig;” but after all, there’s something more lively in a head of hair. 



Come forward, barber! show your phiz! 

Clear stage we’ll give you, and no favour; 
For you have proved, without a quiz, 

A vary close and cunning tkavor. 


But, Whig or not, why what tan I? 

We greet you ut hearty soul; 
And in these time*, who dare deny, 
Your zeal and merit at the foil t 


We know you are a busy prig 
And patriot Barbers, one and all, 
Are strict adherents to the Wig . 

And always ready at Its said. 


And well you love a social glHi, 

Though now and then It makes yea atBnr 
Bear to the girls! for every toss _ 

I* partial to a strapping fwkrw! 
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AN ALLEGORICAL ILLUSTRATION, 

As some very good people have expressed surprise at the liberties of the press here, we publish 
the annexed Illustration , to show how they manage things in England. The picture and the verses 
are both borrowed from the British Satirist, a spirited and well conducted paper, published under 
the very nose of his gracious Majesty, King William the Fourth, in which that high and mighty 
potentate, his royal consort, and all the illegitimate issue of his kingly body are made the constant 
themes of the most poignant satire. The engraving we have selected represents, as may be seen 
the British Oaks, the King, the Queen, and the Lord Chamberlain. The allegory will ba suf¬ 
ficiently understood from their respective positions, and the descriptive poem which follows. * 



“ He poisons him in the garden for his estate.” 

“ He who delegates 

His power to others' hands, but ill deserves 
The Crown he weaiB.”— Siiakspeark. 


A power there lies, as 'tis often shown, 
That guides a monarch behind the throne ; 
The semblance has he but of royal will, 

At Us bidding he moves, at its nod is still; 
The puppet Is he in an unseen hand. 

And he who gives but obeys command. 

A pliant hour do the crafty take, 

And while they flatter, his purpose shake ; 
They laud his privilege, honour, might, 
And f ell how greatly divine his right. 

All trhis the bewilder’d dupe believes, 

And) hugs the knave who so well deceives. 
Suspicion is gently hushed to sleep, 

And tpU the plans, so matured, and deep, 


Now burst into action, while all power 
.Is yielded in that unconscious hour. • 

Who now in the crafty scene appear, 

Stealing to poison the royal ear, 

With tales of plotting against his Crown,— 

Of menace the Church to trample down,— 

Of arming against the good and great,— 

To wreck all honour, all worth, and state? 

Who but the faction that wildly rave 
To dig for Freedom a blood stained grave, 

O’er which they would raise, ’mid dying groans, 
A pyramid high of human bones! 

But freedom is like the godlike 9oul— 

No threats appal, and no bonds control; 
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The following conversation actually passed at the 

Theatre the other evening. TL- , 

rather youngish gentlemen. They 
facing each other, in the pit passage 
the box unroot!..... 1 
was overheard, 
and their manner 
Simkins. Ha ! 1 


The speakers were two 
They were standing, 

--*»; and it was from 

sdiately above them that the conversation 
They both spoke in a drawling tone, 
• was ultra nonchalant :— 

Harry, how do ? Didn’t expect to see 
you here. Thought you 
time. 

Smooth/* r. No—raear 
down into the country 
nearly over, will never 


couldn’t. Obliged to go 


WASTING AWAY. 


It never dies, but it will rise again. 

And shine as the guiding star to man. 

Like the fabled bird* from the scorching flame, 
That yields another in soul the same. 

How like Is he in bis aroveUing mind, 

•Jto one who taught Eve to damn mankind. 

The dead In the toad’s t vile semblance crept, 

ABd breathed his von«*m the while she slept, 
Awake, then the serpent's form he wore, 

And stola the sceptre our parents bore: 

The fruit was eaten, and who can te I 
The triumph that then pervaded Hei . 

86 now the Faction would press their suit, 

And offer their own forbidden fruit; 

The fruit of death, ihe reward of sin, 

All ftdr without, but all dust within. 

8hall such a curse on our country fall 7 
Shall such a demoH our land enthral . 

Oh! let him us«rp the Royal sway. 

What volet' would ehet r, < r wbtt hand obey . 

No tongue would move but with ireciuen s breath, 
No band but to mark the tyrant’s death. 

Fiends have no courage but in despair. 

What else is left fur the Demon there . 

His craft Is baffled, ins cuilt long known, 

He never shall stain tin* British throne. 

The star ha* risen on which we gase, 

Ae If Freedom there had shed her rays>, 

And long as such may in splendour shine 
Virtue alone can make Kings divine. 


LOOKING AT THE COMET. 


Simkins. Uear me : ©orry, ™ 

through the winter! Ami such magnificent whiskers, 

too! 

Smoothface. Yes, every body admired my poor uncle a 

whiskers. . , _ , _ 

Simkins. Splendid! How does he look T 
Smoothface. O—awful. You wouldn’t know him— 
couldn’t, ’pon ray soul: wasted away so! A skeleton 
—a mere shadow. In fact, there is scarcely any thing 
remaining of him hut his whiskers, and they are as 
magnificent as ever. 

A gentleman, who was whiskered up to the very 
•yes, passing along the street, was observed by one of 
our gallant tars, just come ashore, who cried out to his 
companion, M Jack, here’s a fellow looks like a rat 
peeping out of a bunch of oakum.” 

•The phesnix, of which there Is supposed to be batons ex¬ 
istent, from whose ashes, when consumed by firs, a young 
on* Is said to arise, 
t Milton's version of the affair. 


A marshal taking: the census in a country \iU 
lacre, on making a call at the house ul one (^orn, 

well, who, to »** «**»«»*“ F“*“**V-HT* 

time pretty well corned , inquired who was the 

bead of the family. . . . . 

c She j 8> ” replied the man, pointing to his bet- 

tC "$eu are a boarder, I suppose?” said the cen- 

8U “Ye% 1 boards here, except drinking and 

*°^And w here do you drink and lodge?” 

“1 drink at the grocery, and lodge m IDA 
barn.” _ 

INCONVENIENCE OF LrNGTHT SkRMONSj— 1 “ ThlR 
preaching thirty-five minutes,” said n Welch sector nl 
dinner, one Sunday, to his curate, "will nf|ver dot; 
here’s a fine goose roasted lo a rag, and nondrop <* 
gravy in it.” f 
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THE BETTER HALF— CORNED. 


SPECIMEN OF MODERN PUFFING. 


There’s a group worthy of Hogarth! What 
inimitable expressiveness—what infinite variety 
—what just discrimination of character ! How 
gradually and artist-like they rise one above the 
others—how unconfined yet crowded now 
graceful though confused. Their noses, who 
can describe them?—their mouths, how eloquent 
in silence—their lips, gently curving or swelling 
with the rich fullness of a ripened cherry, have 
“snatched a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Wonderful engraver! how true thy pencil 
thine eye how exquisite ! 
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FALSEHOOD PUNISHED; 

OR, INNOCENCE REWARDED AND RESTORED. 


TRANSLATED FROM TIIE ITALIAN OF BOCCACCIO. 


I 


There happened together in an inn at Paris 
some Italian merchants, yvho had come thither 
upon their different occasions, and meeting at 
supper one night, and conversing merrily of one 
thing after another, they came at last to talk of 
their wives, whom they had left behind them: 
when one of them said, in a jesting way, “ 1 do 
not know what my wife does with nerself, but I 
am sure if I meet with any thing that pleases me, t 
I forget my love for her, and make use of the 
opportunity.”—“ And so do I,” quoth another, 
“ for whether I believe it or not, my wife will 
do as she pleases.” A third was of the same 
opinion, and all seemed to agree that their 
wives at home lost no time in their absence. 
Only one man among them all, named Bernard 
LomelKn, of Genoa, avowed the contrary; de¬ 
claring, that he had a wife, in whom, were cen¬ 
tred all the virtues that could adorn either sex: 
that she was young and beautiful in her person; 
that she was mistress of her needle; that no man- 
oervant waited with more dexterity at his mas¬ 
ter’s table, than he was served by her, she being 
thoroughly discreet and well bred; that, besides 
her skill in horsemanship,* and the management 
of a hawk, there was no merchant understood 
accounts better: and coming at length to what 
began the dispute, he declared, with an oath, 
that no woman upon earth could be more vir¬ 
tuous and chaste than she was; for he firmly be¬ 
lieved, were he to be absent from her ten years, 
she would have to do with no other person. 
Amongst the merchants who had been talking 
upon this subject, was a young fellow called 
Ambrose, of Piacenza, who made the greatest 
jest in the world of what Bernard said last in 
praise of his wife, asking him, whether the em¬ 
peror had given him this privilege, exclusive of 
the rest of mankind? Bernard, a little agitated, 
said, not the emperor, but God Almighty, who 
was something more powerful than the emperor, 
had bestowed this favour upon him. Ambrose 
replied, “ I jnakc not the least doubt, but that 
you think you speak the truth: but in my opinion, 
you have not enough considered the nature of 
things; for if you had, 1 do not believe your un¬ 
derstanding so mean, not to find many reasons 
to make you think more coolly of the matter. 
Wherefore, that you may not imagine that we, 
who have spoken so much at large concerning 
our wives, suppose them of a different make 
from yours, but that we have, merely, regard to 
the natural propensity of all, 1 shall beg leave 
to reason a little with you upon this subject. I 
have always understood, that man is the most 
noble of God’s creatures, and that woman is in 
the next degree to him: now as man is allowed 
to be more perfect, he must consequently have 
more resolution and constancy. In like man¬ 
ner, women are always more wavering and 
fickle, as I could show by several reasons, which 
1 shall omit at present. If therefore man, who 
is allowed to have the most stability, cannot (I 
will not say resist a woman, that should entreat 
him) but even desire, and do all that lies in his 

E ower, to get into the company of a woman that 
e likes, and this not once in a month, but a 
thousand times every day, what can you think a 
woman, naturally weak, can do against the 
entreaties, flatteries, gifts, and a thousand other 
means, which an artful lover knowB how to use? 
Do you think she can resist? Affirm it as you 
will, 1 can never think you iu earnest. Y ou say 
B 


your wife is flesh and blood, and therefore sub¬ 
ject to the same desires with other women; and 
her strength to resist those desires must be the 
same: be she then ever so virtuous, it is possible 
for her to do like other women: and if it be pos¬ 
sible, you should never have denied it in that 
positive manner, and maintained the contrary, 
as you have done.” Bernard replied, and said, 
“ l am a merchant, and not a philosopher, and 
shall answer you as such; I tell you, therefore, 
that what you say, may be the case of women of 
little understanding, and.who have no-sense of 
shame; but such as are wise have that regard for 
their honour, that they become more firm than 
men, who are not so tender in that point; and 
such an one is my wife.”—“ Truly,” said Am¬ 
brose, u if for every fault of this kind they were 
to have a horn spring out of their foreheads, to 
bear testimony against them, t believe few 
would be guilty: but so far from having a horn 
grow, if they be wise, there is nothing to make 
the least discovery; and as shame and loss of 
character happen only when things are made 
public, therefore what they can accomplish io 
secret, they rarely fail to do: or, if they abstain, 
it is through their folly. Take this, then, for a 
rule—that woman only is chaste who has never 
been asked; or she who herself has asked and 
been refused. And though I am convinced of 
this by natural and just reasons, yet I should not 
speak as I do, if 1 had not tried the humours and 
affections of many different women. Let me 
also tell you, that if 1 was in company with your 
most virtuous wife, I should not doubt my obtain¬ 
ing the same favour from her, that I have gain¬ 
ed from many others.” Bernard was provoked 
at this, and said, “ There is no end of disputing; 
you assert and I assert, which is all nothing: but 
since you say they are so easily warped, and 
have such an opinion of your own power that 
way, to convince you of my wife’s virtue, l will 
forfeit my head if you ever bring her to a com¬ 
pliance, upon condition, that, if you should not 
prevail over her, you only lose a thousand florins 
of gold.” Ambrose replied, with a good deal of 
warmthf 14 What service will your life be to me, 
if I should win it? But if you have a mind to 
put the thing to the trial, deposit five thousand 
florins, which are of less value than your life, 
against one thousand of mine; and as you fix no 
time, I will oblige myself to go to Genoa, and in 
less than three months, from the day of my de¬ 
parture, to gain my will of your wife, aud to 
bring such tokens of that back with me, as you 
yourself shall confess to be just, provided you 
will give me your word that you will neither 
come to Genoa in that time, nor write to her 
about that matter.” Bernard said be liked the 
wager; and though the other merchants en¬ 
deavoured all they could to prevent it, as well 
knowing what mischief might ensue, yet the 
two merchants were so warm, that, in spite of 
all their friends could do, they immediately 
signed the articles to that purpose. Bernard 
therefore stayed behind, whilst Ambrose made 
the bestol his way to Genoa, where he continued 
a day or two, informing himself, as cautiously 
as possible, of the name of the street where the 
lady lived, as also of her character, when he 
soon heard all that Bernard had related to be 
true, and a great deal more; which made him 
conclude that he had come thither upon a, very 
foolish errand: but meeting wills a pour woman 
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who frequented the house, to whom the lady 
was very kind, he wrought so far upon her, by 
means of a bribe, that he was carried in a chest, 
made according to his own direction, not only 
into the house, but even into the lady’s bed¬ 
chamber, where it was to be left for some days, 
for the greater security, as if the good woman 
was going abroad. 

W hen night came, and the lady, as he sup¬ 
posed, was asleep, he opened the chest with 
certain instruments, which he had carried with 
him for that end, and went softly into the room, 
where a light was burning, by which he ob¬ 
served carefully the form and situation of the 
chamber, and also the pictures, and every thing 
remarkable in it, which he endeavoured to keep 
in his memory. Coming, then, to the bed-side, 
and seeinor the lady and a little girl that was in 
bed with her both fast asleep, he found her as 
beautiful as if she had been dressed; but yet he 
could perceive no sign to carry away concern¬ 
ing her, unless it was a mole upon her left breast; 
with which being pretty well satisfied, and not 
daring, from the lady's known character, to 
presume farther; after being there the greatest 
part of the night, he took a purse, and also a 
gown, with a ring and girdle; all of which he 
put into his chest, and went into it again, making 
it fast as before, where he continued two nights, 
without the lady's perceiving any thing of the 
matter. The third day the woman came for the 
chest, according to her appointment, and car¬ 
ried it back, wnen Ambrose satisfied her ac¬ 
cording to promise, and hastened away to Paris 
with those tokens before the limited time. 
There he summoned the merchants together, 
who were present when the wager was laid, de¬ 
claring to Bernard that he had won, having 
brought the tokens which he had promised to 
produce. First, then, he described the chamber 
and the paintings, and showed those things, 
which he said he bad received from herself. 
Bernard owned that the chamber was as he had 
described it; and be remembered, also, that the 
things which he had brought belonged to his 
wife; but he added, that he might have au ac¬ 
count of the room, as well as procure the other 
things, from some of the servants; therefore, if 
he could say nothing more, this did not seem 
sufficient to entitle him to the wager. When 
Ambrose replied, “ Truly this ought to satisfy 
you; but since you would have me say some¬ 
thing more, know then, that Madam Zineura, 
your wife, has a mole upon her left breast.” 
When Bernard heard this, he was struck to the 
very heart, and his countenance changed in 
such a manner, as to convince them, if he had 
not said another word, that Ambrose spoke 
truth; and after some time he replied: “ Gentle¬ 
men, what Ambrose says is true; and, as 1 own 
myself to have lost, he may come when he 
pleases, and 1 will pay him.” The money, there¬ 
fore, was paid the next day, and Bernard set out 
for Genoa most crully incensed against his wife; 
and being come to a country-house of hi9 about 
twenty miles off, he sent a servant whom he 
could trust, with a couple of horses and a letter 
to her, wherein he acquainted her with his re¬ 
turn, and that he would have her come away 
along with the servant, whom he had charged, 
at the same time, as soon as he came to a fit 
place, to put her to death, and repair to him. 
His servant delivered the letter to his mistress, 
who received the news with great joy; and the 
next morning she set forwards with him. As 
they travelled along, talking of divers things by 
the way, they came into a solitary vale surround¬ 
ed with trees, which the servant thought a fit 
place for the execution of his master’s orders: 
therefore, drawing a knife out of his pocket, 


and taking the lady by the arm, be said, “ Madam, 
commend your soul to God, for here you must 
die. e>he, in the utmost astonishment, begged 
for God s sake that, before be put her to death, 
he would tell her what she had done to offend 
him in that manner. “ Madam,” said the ser¬ 
vant, “ you have done me no harm; and as to 
your husband, I can only say this, that he order¬ 
ed me to kill you by the way, without showing 
you the least mercy; threatening otherwise to 
hang me up. You know full well my obliga¬ 
tions to him, and that 1 must not resist his com¬ 
mands; l am sorry for you, God knows, but I 

£ a Ai D0 » a *. The lad Y wept, and said, 
Alas, do not murder me, who have never in¬ 
jured you, for the sake of another person: God is 
my witness, who knoweth all things, that I never 
did any thing to deserve this ftom my husband; 
but, setting that aside, you may, if you please, 
serve God, your master, and myself, in this man¬ 
ner; namely, do you take my clothes, leaving me 
only your hat and doublet, and carry them to ray 
lord and yours, telling him that you have killed 
me; and 1 swear, by that life for which I shall be 
indebted to you, that 1 will go where neither 
he, you, nor any person in this country, shall 
ever hear more concerning me.” The servant, 
who was loath to put her to death, was easily 
prevailed upon; and leaving her his coat and- 
hat, and some money which she had about her* 
and entreating her not to make any stay, went 
straight to bis master, telling him that he bad. 
obeyed his commands, and left the body to be 
devoured by wolves. After some time Bernard 
returned to Genoa, and the fact being discover¬ 
ed, he was much blamed for what he had done~ 
The lady being left alone, as soon as night came 
on, she disguised herself as well as she could, 
and went to a neighboring village, where she 
procured what she wanted of an old woman,* 
and she mended and cut the doublet shorter, and 
turned her chimese into a pair of trowsers; and 
having cut her hair, and appearing in every re? 
sped like a common sailor, she went to the sea¬ 
side, where she met a Catalonian gentleman, 
named Senor Encararch, who being just come 
on shore to refresh himself at a spring of fresh 
water, she fell into discourse with him, and, 
agreeing to enter into his service, went on 
bojrd, calling herself Sicurano da Finale. 
There she obtained better clothes, and she 
proved so expert and diligent a servant, that ho 
was greatly pleased with her. Soon afterwards 
this gentleman sailed to Alexandria, carrying 
with him a number of falcons as a present to 
the sultan, who often entertained him at his 
table; and taking particular notice of the be¬ 
haviour of Sicurano, who waited always upon, 
her master, he begged her of the gentleman 
much against his will; and in a little time she 
was in as great favour with the sultan, as she 
had been with her former master. Now, at a 
certain time of the year, there was to be a fair at 
Acre, which was under the dominion of the sul¬ 
tan, and where there was a great resort both of 
Christian and Turkish merchants, for whose 
greater security the sultan used to send one of 
his ordinary officers with a band of soldiers. 
And the time now drawing near, he resolved to 
send Sicurano for that purpose, being well 
skilled in the languages; sod she arriving at 
Acre as captain of the guard for the merchants, 
discharged her duty with great care and dili¬ 
gence, conversing daily with Sicilian, Pisan, 
Genoese, Venitian, and other Italian merchants, 
whom she was chiefly acquainted with, because 
they were of her own country. As she was one 
day, therefore, in a shop belonging to some Veni¬ 
tian merchants, amongst some other toys, she 
cast her eye upon a purse and girdle, winch she 
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•oon knew to be her own; but without making 
any suoh discovery, she asked whom they be¬ 
longed to, and whether they were to be sold? 
Now it happened that Ambrose was come 
thither with a great stock of goods, along with 
these merchants on board their ship, and hear¬ 
ing that the captain of the guard made inquiry 
whom those things belonged to, he stepped for¬ 
wards, and said, with a laugh, “ Sir, they are 
mine, and not to be sold; but if you like them, 
they are at your service.” Sicurano seeing 
him laugh, supposing it was at some action or 
behaviour of hers, and therefore, with a more 
settled countenance, she said, “ 1 suppose you 
laugh to see me, a man professing arms, in¬ 
quiring after such womanish toys.”—“Sir,” re- 

E lied Ambrose, “ I do not laugh at that; but I 
lugb only at the manner by which I obtained 
them.” Sicurano then replied, “ Good Sir, if it 
be not too much trouble, tell me how that was.” 
“ Sir,” quoth Ambrose, “ a lady of Genoa,called 
Zinenra, wife to one Bernard Lomellin, gave 
them tome oneni^ht when 1 lay with her, and 
desired 1 would keep them for her sake. 1 
laugh, therefore, at Bernard’s folly, who laid me 
five thousand florins to one thousand, that 1 
could not obtain my will of her, which 1 did, and 
wen my wager; whilst he, who deserved to have 
been punished for his brutality more than she, 
who'did no more than what ail women do, re¬ 
turned to Genoa, and by what I can find, had 
her put to death.” Sicurano now found out the 
grounds of Bernard’s displeasure; aud as she 
perceived this man had been the cause of it, she 
determined not to let him go unpunished: but 
seeming to be pleased with his story, she became 
more acquainted with him; and when the fair 
was ended, she took him with her to Alexan¬ 
dria, and made him hire a shop, and lodged 
money in his bands, which turned to such ac¬ 
count that he was very willing to stay there. 
SicuAmo, desirous of making her innocence ap¬ 
pear to her husband, agreed with some Genoese 
merchants, under some pretence or other, to 
have him brought thither; and being come in a 
poor and wretched plight, she had him conveyed 
privately to a friend’s house to be taken care of, 
till it should be time to put her purpose in exe¬ 
cution. Now Sicurano had made Ambrose tell 
the story before the sultan, who seemed pleased 
with it; but as soon as her husband was come, 
she determined to wait no longer; &nd taking a 
fit opportunity, she prevailed upon the sultan to 
send for Ambrose and Bernard both before him, 
and in the presence of Bernard, to make the 
other confess by force, if he would not own it 
otherwise, hovy the affair was, which he had 
boasted of concerning Bernard's wife. Accord¬ 
ingly, they were brought face to face, and the 
'sultan, with a stern countenance, commanded 
Ambrose before a number of people, to speak 
the truth, namely, hoW he had won of Bernard 
the 'five thousand florins. Sicurano, also, who 
was present, and in whom Ambrose put a good 
deal of confidence, declared, with a great deal 
of anger in her looks, that he should be severely 
chastised, if he did not: being-terrified therefore 
on both sides, and in some measure compelled, 
expecting also to restore only the five thousand 
florins without any other punishment,he related 
the whole affair, which being done, Sicurano, 
as minister to the sultan, turned to Bernard,and 
said, “ What did you then to your wife on ac¬ 
count of this lie?” He replied, “ BeiDg out¬ 
rageous with the loss of my money and the shame 
to which 1 was exposed, lor the injury 1 thought 
1 had sustained from her, 1 ordered one of my 
servants to murder her, and, as he informs me, 
she was immediately devoured by wolves.” 

These things being related in presence of the 
tullan, and many other witnesses, without his 


knowing Sicurano’s purpose, she said, therefore, 
“ My lord, you now see plainly what great 
reason the poor woman ha 9 to boast of her gal¬ 
lant and husband; for the one deprives her of 
her good character with lies, and ruins her hus- 
jband at the same time; whilst the other, show¬ 
ing greater regard to that person’s falseness, 
than to the virtue of his wife (of which he might 
have been assured by long experience,) has her 
{murdered, and devoured by wolves. Besides, 
such is the respect that they both bear towards 
her, that she is now known to neither of them, 
though they have been long entertained by her. 
But, that you may more perfectly understand 
what both have deserved, and if, at my request, 
you will punish the deceiver, and excuse the 
person who was deceived, she shall forthwith 
appear before you and them.” The sultan, who 
was disposed to 9how favour to Sicurano in every 
thing, agreed that the lady should appear, at 
which Bernard was much surprised, supposing 
she was dead; whilst Ambrose, foreseeing what 
was likely to happen, began to think of some¬ 
thing worse than repayment of the money, not 
kuowing whether he had most reason to fear or 
hope in consequence of her appearing there; 
and he waited her coming with the utmost con¬ 
sternation. The sultan, having thus given 
leave, Sicurano threw herself at his feet, and, 
laying aside her manly voice, and demeanour, 
she said, “ My lord, I am the miserable and un¬ 
fortunate Zineura, who, for the space of six 
years, have wandered over the world in man’s 
disguise, being most basely aspersed by that vil¬ 
lain Ambrose, and given up to a servant by that 
most cruel and unjust man, to be murdered and 
devoured by wolves.” - And,showing her breast, 
she made it appear that she was the same woman. 
Turning then to Ambrose, she resolutely de¬ 
manded, when it was that he had lain with her, 
as he had formerly vaunted? But he, knowing 
her again, was so struck with shame, that he 
could not utter a word. The sultan, who had 
all along taken her for a man, was so surprised 
at what he heard and saw, that it appeared to 
him more like a dream than truth: but upon re¬ 
collecting himself, and seeing every thing plain¬ 
ly made out, he most highly commended the life, 
constancy, and behaviour of Zineura, hereto¬ 
fore called Sicurano; and ordering proper ap¬ 
parel and attendants for her, pardoned Bernard, 
at her request, the death he had justly merited; 
who, now knowing her again, kneeled down and 
begged pardon, which she readily granted, how¬ 
ever unworthy he was of it, and embraced him 
as her husband. The sultan then ordered Am¬ 
brose fo he tied to a stake, in the most eminent 
part of the city, and his naked body to be smear¬ 
ed over with honey, and to hang there till he 
should drop in pieces, which sentence was soon 
put in execution. He next gave charge that all 
his substance should be given to Zineura, which 
did not amount to less than ten thousand double 
ducats: and making a most sumptuous feast in 
honour of Bernard, as her husband, and Zineura 
as a most worthy lady, he presented her with 
plate and money to the amount of ten thousand 
ducats more; and providing a ship for them, 
when the feast was over, he gave them leave to 
depart to Genoa, which they did with great joy, 
and were received with the utmost resnect, es¬ 
pecially Zineura, who was thought to he dead; 
and the same esteem was continued towards her 
as lon^ as sho lived. As for Ambrose, he was 
not only destroyed the very day he was impaled, 
by wasps and hornets, with which the country 
abounds, but he was eaten to the very bones; 
which, being bound together by the sinews, re¬ 
mained hanging there for some time, as a testi¬ 
mony of his villany. And thus it is that the 
deceiver Jiesat the the deceived. 
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AN IMPERTINENT QUESTION. 



A common practical joke among our playmates, when we were boys, was to send each other to 
the apothecaries for pigeon's milk, or to the shoemakers for strap oil , aod lucky was the messenger 
on such an errand who escaped without a kick or a cuff, as such things were then much ihore 
abundant than coppers. 

The same propensity for mischief is found among all classes of men. Ecce signum — look at the 
picture. The thin-gutted fellow with the fishing-rod is a Johnny Raw looking for bites , and be has 
just been fairly bit by a grave-faced wag, who has sent him to ask of an old soldier a question which 
rouses the veteran to furious indignation. Every body—except some stupid ass, like this cockney 
—knows that a soldier—that is, an English onte—is called, by way of derision, a “ red herring,” ana 
the question proposed seems purposely intended for insult. Mark how the old fellow compresses 
his lips—see how his eyes begin to glisten—observe with what a scowl he regards hU interrogator, 
and you may easily fancy that the cockney has raised a storm which he will not find it easy to 
.allay. 


DRINKING IN THE NEW YEAR. 



“Full of fun, and full of gleo,” at your Club—seeing out the old, and bringing in the new year— 
when just as the eloquent chairman has proposed your heaiih, seized with a fit of the cholera, and 
m ried to perform quarantine in the foul ward of the nejtf hospital. 
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The vignette represents the celebrated Daniel O’Connell on n pedestal, and Wellington and Broug¬ 
ham on either side, as stone masons or supporters to the crest, which has been built up in fact by their wayward 
course. The Likenesses we should jndge capital—certainly that of Wellington’s, with his trowel, and the 
Ex-Chancellor with his hod. O’Connell is haranguing upon his favorite theme of “dear Ireland.” 


Hurrah for tho darling of hot agitation ! 

To his health who’ll refuse of nate whiskey a sup? 

The image of brass and the pride of the nation. 

Which Nebuchadnezzar, the King, hath set up* 

Jf&ny thanks to the Duke for assisting to make him 
To Ireland, to England, and Scotland, so dear, 

And should Tories attempt, from his honors to shake 
him, 

They will find they have got the wrong sow by tbe 
ear. 

Mark the fame of Big O spreading further and further, 
While denouncing with scorn the Conservative Crew, 
Och ! why did you kindle a fiame. mighty Arthur, 

In which all your Order may perish with you? 

•* Here I stand,” cries O’Connell, “ a patriot unbending, 
And success very shortly my efforts must crown, 

For the cries of ould Ireland to Heaven are ascending 
For vengeauce on those who have trampled her down. 


“ Oh where is a nation more generous or braver ? 

By Heaven, ’tis sufficient to make the blood boil, 

To think that the man who seeks still to enslave her, 

Is one of her children and reared on her soil! 

“ But tyrants must fall -and the prospect is cheering; 

Shall a few brainless Peers, wretched tools as we see. 
Rule the destinies proud of Great Britain and Erin? 

By the list of St. Patrick, it never shall be. 

“Round the banner of Freedom let Irishmen muster. 

Let them learn from their Champion that union is 
strength; 

Then the thunder may growl and the tempest may bluster. 
But they'll bring peace and calm to our country at 
length.” 

Then hurrah for the darling of hot ngitation I 
To his health, who’ll refuse of nate whiskey a sup? 

The image of brass and the pride of the nation. 

Which Nebuchadnezzar, the King, had set up? 


A Printer Locked Up. —A printer, named Mau¬ 
rice Belcher, who had got out of sorts , and the proof 
of whose moral composition gave evidence of nume¬ 
rous errors , set himself to work to wafer his type with 
brandy, and soon after composed a new edition of the 
history of a riot. At two o’clock in the morning he 
called out for copy for his future proceedings, and very 
quickly set up in the most approved form he was ca¬ 
pable of, a volume of such riotous matter, that he at¬ 
tracted the attention of the watch. To facilitate his 
purposes he tried fo batter in tho door of JVIr. James 
Fitzgerald, of No 127 Second street, with his fist fora 
sheep's fo*A, and soon made such a prodigious clatter, 
that the watchman, thinking he was working with can¬ 
non, took him under cover of his authority to the watch- 
house, where he was lockerl up in duo form until morn¬ 
ing. When the Magistrate called him up for exami¬ 
nation, he looked more like a monk or friar than a so¬ 
ber citizen, and begged most pitiously that he should 
not be worked of in the columns of the Sun, and was 
finally discharged with a severe reprocf, on promise of 
correcting his errors. 


Fond op Pork. —There is generally a good deal of 
pulling and hauling for the eatables at dinner time, on 
board the North River boats—of which eatables, we 
are informed by those who profess to know, there is 
usually a plentiful lac]t, considering the number of 
hungry mouths to feed. Be this as it may, it affords 
no excuse for that swinish behaviour, whereby a man 
seizes upon more than his due share of what is set 
before him. An instance of such behaviour, we are 
happy to hear, was very properly and promptly punish¬ 
ed, the other day. 

A passenger happened to be seated opposite a roast 
fowl, which, sticking his fork into, he conveyed entire 
to his own plate, observing, at the same time, with a 
triumphanUchuckle, that he was fond of roost chicken. 

“ For my part,” said a gentleman opposite, “ I’m 
fond of pork and with that reaching across the table, 
he thrust his fork through the other's hand. The 
wound bled and pained the swinish gentleman so much, 
that he was obliged to leave the table to have it dress¬ 
ed ; in the mean lime, the roast fowl was equitably 
divided and shared among the guests. 
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JONATHAN BLUNT’S COURTSHIP. 

A SKETCH OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


• There is perhaps no period in the life of a 
human being more momentous, than that of a 
young man when he begins to shave and wear 
a dickey—and of a young woman when she 
begins to stick up her hair with a comb! Then 
it is that they possess feelings which vibrate at 
every touch. Such was Jonathan Blunt, as he 
approached the verge of manhood. His affec¬ 
tions were not callous, but were soft and pliant. 
Still he was a beau—no fop. He had no board¬ 
ing-school education, nor was he nurtured and 
fondled like a young lamb, but was trained up in 
a plain, homespun republican manner. He 
had imbibed none of the spirit of romance, but 
was a plain matter-of-fact personage, and as his 
name indicated, a blunt man. He was no copyist; 
the way he did and said things, was emphatically 
ki9 own way. He has no prototype—he was one 
of your true originals, having sketched me one of 
the most prominent features of his courtship and 
marriage. 

There was a busy hum of gossip buzzing 
through the usually quiet town of Roseville, 
when it was announced that Jonathan Blunt was 

S aying his devoirs to Miss Dolly Frizzle. Now, 
liss Frizzle was, what might be called in 
round numbers, a snuff-colored old maid. Her 
age—(l beg pardon ladies, for touching such a 
delicate subject as the age of a female,)—her 
age, according to her own statement, was twenty- 
five; and there could be no doubt of it, for she 
had told the same story for twenty years, [J, 
had, like those of many other ladies of a certain 
age, become, as it were stereotyped —so that 
there was no possibility of altering it. She had 
a long neck, sharp nose, longi bony arms and 
fingers, and a foot a9 long as the moral law. It 
was then no wonder that an alliance between 
Jonathan Blunt and Miss Dolly Frizzle—when 
the disparity of their ages was considered— 
should make some talk in the town of Roseville. 

“Did you ever know of so unequal a match?” 
inquired Miss Pegiry Caustic. 

“No, indeed!” replied Miss Isabella Jilt, “and 
1 think you will now have to give up your doc¬ 
trine of “matches are made in heaven, Peggy.” 

“Yes, Isabella, but certainly you cannot but 
admit this is his “first love.” 

“I know it is, Peggy,” said Isabella, “but then 
you know “there’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. What an odd creature he is—I 
wouldn’t have him for the world!” continued 
Isabella, rt for the other day I met them over to 
cousin Flirt’s, and when Dolly introduced me to 
him as Misses Jilt, how do you think the loon 
behaved? Why he merely opened bis mouth 
and said “ Why an* it is?" 

“Tut, tut,” said Labarf Mulprups, thrusting a 
word in edgewise, “you envious critters—can’t 
there be a match in town but every old woman 
and girl must interfere?” 

“How you talk, Mr. Mulprups!” said Peggy, 
“you are always meddling with other folks’ busi¬ 
ness.” 

“O you’d be glad to have him, Peggy,” said 
Laban. 

“Jl/e have him!" said Miss Caustic, affecting 
contempt; “No, Mr. Mulprups, not if he pos¬ 
sessed all the wealth of the Indies, and Roseville 
to boot! Me have him!” 

“Hush now, both of you, for here comes Dol¬ 
ly herself.” 

The next moment Miss Frizzle entered the 
house of Dr. Caustic, for there it was that the 
above dialogue was held. 


“Why, Miss Frizzle!” said Laban, “you look 
as if you were stayed to last night.” 

“Nonsense!’ said Dolly blushing like a bur¬ 
dock, and at the same time giving him a slap 
upon the cheek, and turning the conversation— 
which we will leave them to pursue, presuming 
it has nothing to do with our story. 

“Stay to,” and “stayed with,” were terms used 
by the rustics of Roseville, to express what is 
meant now-a-days by “courting,” or “paying 
attention;” and in this business no one ever made 
more rapid progress than Jonathan Blunt.— 
Scarcely a week had elapsed, from the time of 
his first setting out, ere the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments were made. 

The family of Blunts consisted of Jonathan, 
his brother Ephraim, and his widowed mother, 
who has now become feeble and decrepid, and 
at whose instance Jonathan cast about to find 
him a wife. Many of the maidens of Roseville 
were named, and their pretensions to his hand 
were canvassed, but none found favor in his 
eyes excepting Dolly. She had rocked him in 
his cradle—watched him in his childhood and 
youth—and now he thought her a suitable per¬ 
son to make him a wife, to manage the dairy, 
and take care cf his mother in her declining 
years. 

The Sabbath evening previous to the time of 
the conversation at Dr. Caustic’s, the widow 
Blunt sail to Jonathan, “Now, my son, you are 
all dressed up in your be'termost , you’d better 
go up and see Dolly.” Jonathan, without much 
ado, called upon Ephraim, and they proceeded 
to the barn and harnessed up their donkey, and 
put him into their old square top chaise^ with a 
ragged lining and an oval window in the back, 
the glass of which was patched in about a dozen 
places. ' The blinders of the bridle were flap¬ 
ping in the wind, and looked altogether not unlike 
two opposite fans of a wind mill. Thus equip¬ 
ped, they set out for Mis9 Frizzle’s residence. 
When arrived, they baited at the gate a few 
rods from the door. Jonathan alighted, (leaving 
Ephraim in the chaise,) and plodded his way to 
the house. The next moment he was seen tete- 
a-tete with his fair one. The result of the in¬ 
terview was soon made known, for he came to 
the door and bawled out with Stentorian lungs, 
and an accent which was peculiarly his own, 
“ Efrurn! Efrum! you may go home now, for 
Dolly’s consented .” 

Jonathan having “ broke the ice" he of course 
became a frequent visiter at Miss. Frizzle’s 
house, and thus matters went on suimmingly . 
The talk which this match excited in Roseville 
passed by unheeded by our lover. 

“Ah!” said he one day, as Dr. Caustic was 
joking him for courting such an old biddy ,— 
“people may talk as much as they please—but 
absolutely—1 shall have the girl." Then rub¬ 
bing the palms of his hands together in ecstacy, 
he reiterated, “Yes, I shall have the girl — abso- 
Ivtely .” The Doctor then inquired of him if he 
loved her. 

“Do you suppose. Dr. Caustic, that I’d a gi’n 
her them arc goold ear-rings?” said Blunt, “if I 
hadn’t loved her? No—absolutely.” 

Jonathan Blunt had a little native pride im¬ 
printed in his nature, which would manifest 
itself during courtship, and instead of travelling 
in his “old square top chaise,” he would some¬ 
times hire a fashionable one. Upon one of these 
occasions, he observed that the hostler at the 
stable received some little perquisite as a com- 
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pensation for a little extra service—and Zachary, | 
the hostler, would slip a ninepence or quarter in 
his pocket with all the ease imaginable. It was 
sometimes past the “noon of nignt” when Jona¬ 
than returned with his horse, and he not wishing 
to be thought niggardly, or behind his cotempo¬ 
raries in liberality, said to the hostler, “ Now 
Zachary, I’m going to pay you for setting up— 
I don’t want you to set up all night for nothing— 
absolutely. What sort of change ’ye ye got?” 
Zachary, thinking that Jonathan had a hill, 
took out a handfulof small change, from which 
Jonathan took, a ninepence, and half a nine- 
pence and deposited a quarter bit,saying, “there, 
Zachary, 1 never want folks to put themselves 
to any trouble without pay, absolutely!” Za¬ 
chary said nothiug, but gathered up the pucker 
of bis mouth, and oozed out the sententious ex¬ 
pressive whistle—“to/ieic/” 

Not to follow our hero through ail his various 
windings, we will state the manner that he ap¬ 
plied to the town clerk, and minister, and con¬ 
clude our sketch. The town clerk was, like 
Jonathan, a farmer; and when he went to see 
him, he found him alone in the midst of a ten 
acre lot, hoeing potatoes. Jonathan east his 
eyes around to see if any person was near, and 
placing his hand on the shoulder of the clerk, 
said “Mr. Scrawl, 1 have a word to »ay to you 
in private, if you’ll jest step abide /** 

“Why, there’s nobody near, you goose, go on 
with your privacy ,” said Scrawl. 

“Well, then,” said Blunt, “1 want you to pub¬ 
lish me, next sahber day, in the meeting-house, 
for Dolly’s consented, and I’ll pay you the cash 
right down.” 

The next Sunday their names were cried in 
the church, and there was a rattling all over the 
house, and a good many wise looks and know- 
ing glances were cast to and fro. 

The next business was to obtain a suitable 
apparel. He accordingly went into a store, and 
held out one of his “huge paws,” and inquired, 
“Have you got any thing that’ll kiver t\at?" 
Some coarse leather gloves were shown him. 
Them a’n’t the kind, said he; “Dolly thinks 
they ought to be white, and if I can git a good 

5 air, 1 wouldn’t value giving a pistarecn!” 

onatban procured a pair at some price, and 
proceeded to the house of Rev. Dr. Knotfe. 
After the usual salutation, he commenced: “Mr. 
finotte, I want you to come and marry me, for 
Dolly's consented , and I’ll give you as good a 
cheese, about as ever you eat—absolutely. ” 
The Doctor promised to obey his call. 

Little more need be said about the “courtship 
and marriage of Jonathan Blunt.” Suffice to 
say, that on a subsequent Sunday evening he 
was united in “Hymen’s silken bands,” with 
Miss Dolly Frizzle—Mr. Laban Mulprups 
being master of ceremonies, and Peggy Caustic 
and Isabella Jilt bridemaids. The Saturday 
following, their marriage was announced in the 
Gazette of the adjoining shiretown in the follow¬ 
ing terms:— 

“Marriod in RoatvilK on Sunday evening last, hy the 
Rev. Dr. Knotte, Mr. Jonathan Blunt to Miss JLMly 
Frizzle, all ol Koseville. 

“There’* ne’er a goose, but what will soon or late, 
Pick np some straggling gander for her mate.” 


Voltaire sometimes consulted physicians, and 
even quacks, without having any high opinion et 
the efficacy of art to cure the disorders of the 
human constitution. “ Regimen,” said he, “is of 
more service than medicine: every man ought to 
be bis own physician; he ought to assist nature, 
aever force her; but more than all, he ought to 
learn to bear pain, to grow old, and bow to die.” 

t' 


Don’t Quarrel. —One of the easiest, the most 
common, and the most perfectly foolish things in 
the world, is—to quarrel; no matter with whom, 
mao, woman, or child; or upon what pretence, 
provocation, or occasion soever. There is no 
kind of nesessity for it, no manner of use for it, 
and no species or degree of benefit to be gain¬ 
ed by it. And yet, strange as the fact may be, 
theologians quarrel, and politicians quarrel, law¬ 
yers, doctors and printers quarrel, the church 
quarrels, and the state quarrels, nations and 
tribes, and corporations, men, women and chil¬ 
dren, dogs ana cats, birds and beasts, quarrel 
about all manner of things and on all manner of 
occasions. 

Now that a great deal of mischief comes of 
this, every body sees, and feels, and admits, but 
what good? Many things evil in themselves 
have their redeeming results, and produce at 
least their kernel of wheat to the bushel of chaff, 
but if any body discovered a good thing come 
out of a quarrel, if lie’ll give us its length, breadth, 
quality, and description, we’ll insure him a pa¬ 
tent for it and the credit to boot, of having seen 
further into a mill stone than any chap that ever 
looked into daylight east of the Hudson. 1 have 
never heard of it , nor heard the name of him who 
ever did hear of it, and confess it to be the most 
inconceivable of all things. 

Some things look very well in theory, which 
do not answer at all in practice: and it i9 possi¬ 
ble for a man to reason himself into the belief 
that a particular system is right, which when re¬ 
duced to practice, will turn out entirely wrong. 
But neither the theory nor the practice of quar¬ 
relling is good. 

As for the theory—molasses catches flies, they 
wont come near vinegar. If people will not lis¬ 
ten to reason; they will very seldom hearken pa¬ 
tiently to abuse; you may lead, but you cannot 
drive men either into the right or wrong way. 
If you succeed by an irresistible argument in 
convincing a man, and you find out that— 

“Convinced against his will, 

. He’s of the same opinion aliiL” 


A Jilted Lovfr’s Revenge. —It is said that a 
wedding took place in a neighboring town a few” 
days since, at which were seen a couple of guests 
as unwelcomed as they were unbidden. As old 
Madam Gossip tells the story, the bride had been 
engaged to a gentleman of an eastern city, but 
who a short time ago, apostatized from the true 
conjugal faith, by imbibing the heathenish and 
wicked doctrine that “Jove laughs at lovers’ per¬ 
juries,” and promised her hand to another gen¬ 
tleman residing at the West. The Eastern gen¬ 
tleman, ascertaining the time they were to be 
made “one flesh,” came into the neighborhood, 
procured a writ and an officer to serve it, and 
proceeded forthwith to the residence of his faith¬ 
less fair one. On his arrival at the door he met 
the parson, who informed him that he had 
just tied the Hymenial knot. He then entered 
the house, and directed the officer to do his duty: 
the officer saluted the groom and bride to the tune 
of eight thousand dollars and retired leaving them 
to form the “ ring round the chimney ” in the 
good old fashioned way. 


A queer fellow—an English farmer—says, that 
when he bought his farm there was but one 
blade of grass' on it, and that two rabbits were 
fighting ter that. We should like to know if this 
is not the same person who had put a weight, or 
an anchor, to the tails of his hogs, to keep them 
from tumbling over their heads while in the act 
of reeling for a living? 
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Angelo, in his popular Reminiscences, cites the 
following circumstance as having occurred to the dis¬ 
tinguished subjects of the narrative: 

Lost summer 1 made an excursion to Scotland, with 
the intention of completing my series of views, and 
went over the same grounds described by the learned 
tourists, Dr. Johnson and Boswell. I am in the habit 
of taking very long walks on these occasions; and 
perceiving a storm threaten, I made the best of my 
way to a small building. 1 arrived in time at a neat 
little inn, and was received by a respectable looking 
man and his wife, who did all in their power to make 
me comfortable. After eating some excellent fried 
mutton chops, and drinking a quart of ale, I asked the 
landlord to sit down and partake of a bowl of whiskey 
punch. I found him, as the Scotch generally are, very 
intelligent, and full'of anecdote, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen:— 

** Sir,” said the landlord, “ this inn was formerly 
kept by Andrew Macgregor, a relation of mine ; and 
these hard bottomed chairs (in which we are now 
sitting) were, years ago, lilled by the great tourists, 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell, travelling like the Lion and 
Jackal. Boswell generally preceded the Doctor in 
aearch of food, and being much pleased with the looks 
of the house, followed his nose into a larder, where he 
aaw a fine leg of mutton. He directed it to be roasted 
with the utmost expedition, and gave particular orders 
for a nice pudding. * Now,’ says he, 4 make the best 
of all puddings.* Elated with his good luck, he imme¬ 
diately went out in search of his friend, and saw the 
giant of learning slowly advancing on a pony. 

“ ‘ My dear sir,* said Boswell, out of breath with 
joy, 4 good news! I have just bespoke, at a comfortable 
and clean inn here, a delicious leg of mutton; it is now 
getting ready, and I flatter myself that we shall make 
an excellent meal.’ Johnson looked pleased—‘ And I 
hope,’ said he,‘you have bespoke a pudding’—‘Sir, 
you will have your favourite pudding,’ said the 
other. 

44 Johnson got off the pony, and the poor animal, 
relieved from the giant, smelt his way into the stable. 
Boswell ushered the Doctor into the house, and left 
him to prepare for his delicious treat. Johnson feeling 
his coat rather damp, from the mists of the mountains, 
went into ihe kitchen and threw his upper gatment on 
a chair before the fire; he sal on a hob, near a little I 
boy who was very busy attending the meat Johnson | 


occasionally peeped from behind his coat, while the 
boy kept basting the mutton. Johnson did not like the 
appearance of his head; when he shifted the basting 
ladle from one hand, the other hand was never idle, 
and the Doctor thought at the same time he saw 
something fall on the meat, upon which he determined 
to eat no mutton on that day. The dinner announced, 
Boswell exclaimed, 4 My dear Doctor, here comes Ihe 
mutton—what a picture! done to a tunv and looks ao 
beautifully brown!’ The Doctor tittered. After • 
short grace, Boswell said— • 

“ * I suppose I am to carve as usual; what part shall 
I help you to V 

“ 4 My dear Bozy, I did not like to tell you before, 
but I am determined to abstain from meat to-day.’ 

4 “ O! this is a great disappointment,* said Boswell. 

“ 4 Say no more: 1 shall make myself ample amends 
with the pudding.* 

44 Boswell commenced the attack, and made the firs! 
cut at the mutton. 4 How the gravy runs; what fine 
flavoured fot, ao nice and brown. too.—Oh sir, you 
would have relished this prime piece of mutton.* 

“ The meat being removed, in came the long-wished 
for pudding. The Doctor looked joyous, fell eagerly 
to, and in a few minutes nearly finished the pudding! 
The table was cleared, and Boswell said— 

44 4 Doctor, while I was eating the mutton yofi seem* 
ed frequently inclined to laugh; pray, tell me whal 
tickled your fancy?* 

“The Doctor then literally told him all that had 
passed at the kitchen fire, about the boy and the best' 
ing. Boswell turned, as pale as a parsnip, and sick of 
himself and the company, darted out of the room. 
Somewhat relieved, on returning, he insisted on seeing 
the dirty little rascally boy, whom he severely repri¬ 
manded before Johnson. The poor boy cried—ihe 
Doctor laughed. 

“ 4 You little, filthy, snivelling hound,’ said Boswell, 
4 when you basted the meat, why did you not put on 
the cap I saw you in this morning ?’ 

44 4 I couldn’t, sir,’ said the boy. 

44 * No! why couldn’t you V said Boswell. 

14 Because my mammy took itfrora me to boil the 
pudding in.’ 

4 * The Doctor gathered up his herculean frame, 
stood erect, touched the ceiling with his wig, stared 
or squinted—indeed, looked any way but the right 
way. At last, with mouth wide open (and none of 
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the smallest,) and stomach heaving, he with some 
difficulty recovered his breath, and looking at Boswell 
with dignified contempt, he roared out, with the lungs 
of a Sientor— 

“ 4 Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laughing, and under 
pain of my eternal displeasure, never utter a single 
syllable of this abominable adventure to any soul 
living while you breathe.*—And so, sir,” said mine 
host, *' you have the positive fact from the simple 
Booth of your humble servant.** 


AN HUMBLE LAY . 



.An elderly lady at a village in Norfolk, England, 
Ate adopted the singular idea that she is an old hen. 
Her restlessness and vexation were excessive so long 
m Aer friends contradicted the notion; but after a time 
they ceased to do so, and at the recommendation of 
Aernnedical adviser, suffered her to think and act as 
aha pleased. In consequence of this indulgence, the 
food dame is more positive than ever of her feathered 
Bate, and has even gone so far as to make herself a 
Best in a clothes’ basket, where she sits a great part of 
the day, with most praiseworthy patience, on three 
Dutch cheeses,.asserting that they will be hatched: in 
seven week’s time. 


MUSICAL TASTE. 



lady*—Pray, Mr. Jenkins, are you musical? 
BerUleman. —Vy,no,Miss; 1 am not musical myael£ 
hat 1 have a wery hexccllant snuff-box vot ia 
B 2 


AN UNFORTUNATE BEE-INQ. 



I ne’er bebeld so odd a man 
As he you now behold; 

He never yet conceived a plan, 
However rash cr bold. 

In which he would not lead the van, 
Untouch'd and uncontroll'd. 

No person half as well as he. 

Could any thing perf<wn; 

Perpetual motion to a T, 

Ship’s reckoning in a storm; 

He knew the flow of every sea. 

And flower of every form. 

There was one thing of whicfi a doubt 
Perplex’d the poor man’s brain; 

How bees from flowers suck honey out, 
From every hill and plain. 

And build around It a redoubt. 

Which rendered reason vain. 

The thing once started, forth he went 
Like Knighton a crusade; 

A Hrobdignag, with rash intent, 

The bee-hive to invade; 

And so—himself his only friend— s 
A bold descent ho made. 

Alas! how little did he deem 
The bee so fierce a foe; 

But ah! itshows how selfesteem 
Will strike ambition low. 

Which he whose life-is but a dream, 
Will never deign to know. 

He turned aside the honey4dome, 

A sortie issues out; 

Arrows are shot from every eomb, 
lip goes the bee-hive's shot; 

Till, like a pile of battle-foam, 
lie foam’d and rav’d about 

This luckless fae-ing teacheth all, 

In pride of place, or sense. 

That nothing is on earth so small, 

W hich hath not some defence; 

Its heart as broken in its fall. 

Its suffering as intense. 


EPIGRAM. 

Thy nags, the leanest things alive! 
So very hard thou lov.’st to drive: 

1 heard thy anxious coachman say, 
It cost thee more in whips than hay. 
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THE FANTASTIC CONTRACT. 

BY MARC SMETON, ESQ. 

— ■ medio crib vs cue poelis 

jfon dt, non homines, non conccssere columns. 


There is poetry in the disorder Which reigns 
in a bachelor's room on the morrow of a frolic. 
Even such a confusion met the eye in the apart¬ 
ment where we be* leave to introduce the 
reader.—On the mantel were glasses, yet tepid 
with the winy impress of parched lips; empty 
bottles, which late sparkled with fiery Burgundy, 
or lighter Haut-Brion, carelessly tossed in the 
midst of a heap of drenched octavos;—on the 
modest side-board an enormous China bowl, 
azured, the night before, by the liquid flames of 
the punch. Next to that a lock of hair, which 
an indiscreet hand had drawn from the sanctum 
of an amulet; and then perfumed notes, the holy 
mysteries of which had been sacrilegiously re¬ 
vealed to the eyes of a heartless and uproarious 
club of revellers. In one of the corners still 
stood a chair,—an extempore rostrum,—from 
which a maudlin orator thundered against the 
temperance societies, and eulogized the free life 
of your real Corinthians. A little farther—thrown 
in wild confusion, on the damp floor,—a mass of 
rumpled garments, from the midst of which 
peeps a white vest, most beautifully variegated 
with wine stains: over all this, a spilt and broken 
lamp; and a wheat-sheaf, from some modest 
Dunstable, deposing most singularly against the 
morality of the merry-making. 

But do—proceed softly—1 pray you—rin this 
investigation;—for there is one sleeping in 
yonder recess of the room—sleeping a^sleep 
which wearies more than it restores. Mark 
how his eyes are circled by a deep, blue ring- 
how broken and painful his breath ! He mut¬ 
ters a few unintelligible phrases, which struggle 
through his clenched teeth. Beware; he will 
soon awake; for yon straggling sunbeam, laden 
with golden atomies, which has but now crept 
through his bed-curtains, shall tear him from his 
distempered dreams to all the sternness of truth. 

Nature smiled on his waking hour:—The half¬ 
opening lattice admitted into his room a stream 
of pure and vivifying air, which dissipated the 
fumes of the orgy. Summer was still lingering 
with its late-blooming flowers, over his own 
sunny south. From the bottom of his alcove he 
caught the deep verdure of the orange-tree—the 
rich foliage of the magnolia: while thousands of 
nonpareils hailed the breaking of morn with 
their merry song. Good Alberick! For the 
first time, in many a day, did he enjoy this holi¬ 
day of Nature; for the first time, after many 
and many a night worn out in excesses, did he 
again feel the love and the freshness of the 
morning glories.—He could not analyze the 
feelings which then stole over him : life seemed 
to glide on in a gentler and freer channel. He 
exulted in the consciousness of a quick and 
healthful spring-tide of existence; he listened, 
with rapture, to the pulsations of each artery; 
he wantoned with the beam which slanted along 
his bed; he caught at the luminous atoms, which 
glided impalpably through his fingers.—Good 
Alberick! But'whydoes his head fall despair¬ 
ingly on his pillow? Whence this sudden dejec¬ 
tion after the vague and dreamy ioys ? Whence, 
but from a glance of his eye, which rapidly ran 
over his room—drove away the pure sky and 
smiling nature—and recalled to his mind the 
follies of the eve and the distresses of the day. 
He vainly tried again to lap his spirit in its joyful 
dreams—to plunge in an ocean of old reminis¬ 


cences. Life slood by his pillow, and frowned 
upon him with all the bitterness of reality. Cash 
—the only catholicon—he had utterly run 
through; and should the friendless old crone, 
who daily received his largess,—should she now 
ask him for the most trifling alms, why he must 
be content, for charity, to bid—God bless her. 
Debts? He was fairly riddled with creditors’ 
bills. Two years of laborious life would hardly 
be sufficient to cancel one-half of his obligations. 
The very coat that he wore he owed his tailor; 
and his hatter (heaven forbid such an idea 
should occur to him!) might uncase his head in 
the public street, and tell him, “ This hat is 
mine!’’ and his cane could not answer—“You 
are a scoundrel!” 

What must be done in such a conjuncture? 
• He had no widow—“the batter’d relic of 
another's bed ”—with whom he, full of life, of 
vigor, and of poetry, could renew the loathsome 
invention of Mczentius; he had no maiden 
aunt, or unmarried uncle, by whose post-obits 
he could hope to profit. His nearest kin had 
discarded him, because he haunted the green¬ 
room of the theatre rather than the office of the 
lawyer with whom they had placed him, to test 
the axiom of the Panormitan: aurea lex facil 
auream domum. Friends ? Ou"lit he to expect 
their assistance, since yesterday^s frolic melted 
his last dollar in the dissolving flames of a bowl 
of burnt punch? Poor Alberick! He must 
now forswear the elegancies of single life—the 
luxuries of indolence—the habits of the spend¬ 
thrift—the pleasure of drying a tear. He must 
forego Zerlina—Zerlina, the Florentine girl, 
who loved him, as women do under the ambered 
skies of Italy. Forego Zerlina! And Alberick 
was about pouring forth a litany of curses on 
his own folly; but ne wisely bethought himself 
that furious out breakings and imprecations are 
worse than useless in irremediable evils; and, 
not unfrequently, the apanage of weak and 
craven spirits: He sprung out of his bed—went 
through the rites of the morning toilet, humming 
to himself, Non piu andrai fafallone —wisped 
his clothes, and shaped his hat into its former 
nice symmetry. No further marks of dejection 
could be traced on his countenance—his features 
were tuned to reckless levity; and, as be con¬ 
sulted his dressing-glass, there was something 
of self-satisfaction in his look. Two or three 
notes, however, which had been stuck, by hia 
servant, in the corner of the looking-glass, at¬ 
tracted his attention: 

“Ah!” said he to himself, with a slight into¬ 
nation of mockery, “business after pleasure! 
Let’s see—what have we here? Pshaw !—from 
that foolish girl! She has almost dreamed 
herself into a victim,” he muttered, as be threw 
down the first of those Sibylline leaves, which 
began with, “ My doom,” and ended with, “ My 
broken heart.” 

“ What have we next ? Oh ho! from that 

arch rascal R-: ‘ 1 take the liberty, &c., &c. 

1 should like to have it in the course of sue 
weeks; try not to make it more than two acts. 
If the proposition be accepted, hope that one 
hundred dollars will be considered sufficient 
remuneration.’ One hundred dollars! ‘Remu¬ 
neration,’ indeed! May the hottest fires of hell 
fold him in their flames, the old cormorant! 
Toil and study, will ye?—Slave God’s ordinance 
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to the uttermost! Sit up late, and wake early! 
Shut yourself up from the communion of fellow- 
beings. Stake comfort, health, life itself, to 
acquire knowledge—and then be insulted with 
proposals, such as these! Docs the scoundrel 
think that 1 would coin my brains into a farce, 
for the consideration of a pitiful hundred? And 
yet,” said he, “it were a capital thing to cram 
good lieutenant Cassio—‘the unscarred brag¬ 
gart of the wars’—and exemplary Mrs. Huzzy, 
within the compass of a play, and throw them 
up to all the searchings of public scorn! ’Fore 
Clod ! but I will think of this!” 

And with this very gentle, Christian-like reso¬ 
lution, he was about sallying from his room, 
when the door was cautiously shoved open.— 
Here I beg the reader to take the following as 
.an infallible rule:—always to infer the standing 
and disposition of a man from the manner in 
which he opens or closes a door. Your creditor, 
for instance, wheels it softly on its hinges, and 
advances piano , pianissimo. He be-littles his 
size and draws in his form, for fear that his in¬ 
discreet shadow, projected on the wall, should 
prate of his whereabout. Should you happen to 
turn round, he stands before you in the fulness of 
bis height, like the phantom of Camoens, tower¬ 
ing up against the progress of Vasco da Gama. 

“ Ha! is that you, Mr. Solomon?” said Alber- 
ick, with a gracious smile. “ I ain really glad to 
see you. Do you know, Mr. Solomon, that 
chance could not have better served our mutual 
views ? upon honour we are both bound in grati¬ 
tude to that self-same blind power. Both of us, 
Isay; you, because it inspired the idea of this 
very early morning call; and I, because it 
will soon allow me the means of paying you'a 
long standing bill. You want cash, eh ? you old 
leech. W ell, by this empty bottle of Steinberger, 
(said Alberick, kicking away the useless thing,) 
you shall have it!” 

“ Have it, have it!” muttered the old jew, but 
when will that be ?” 

“ That’s the nucleus—the essence of eloquence 
of you gentlemen money-lenders, et omnes seden- 
les in telonio —beg pardon—you belong to the 
synagogue, and are a scholar 1 believe, Mr. So¬ 
lomon? (and Mr. Solomon grinned assent.)— 
Well, we’ll have no more Grecian kalends. I’ll 
satisfy you to-night, perhaps, to-morrow at far¬ 
thest. To-morrow, did you near, old Sol ? None 
of your milled Mexicans, but good Caroluses 
and true, with the millesimum in good preserva¬ 
tion—that’s the way you like them, 1 think, 
worthy Mr. Solomon ?” 

The old baffled creditor was about replying; 
but Alberick’s very verbose and unsparing elo¬ 
quence checked him in the onset of his intended 
remarks. 

“ I know, Mr. Solomon, that you are so fre¬ 
quently fobbed off with promises that a promise 
and a broken bank note are one and the same 
thing to you. Even when you have the cash ring¬ 
ing in your pocket—even then you will hardly 
credit the solvency of your debtors. Now, honor 
bright, old Sol, don’t you think your impertinent 
doubts deserve to be justified sometimes?” 

“ 1 shall wait—young gentleman—I shall wait: 
tWLord knows 1 have done so long enough.— 

capital being five hundred and eighty”- 

“ Stop,” said Alberick, unceremoniously clap- 
ing his hand to the interlocuter’s mouth, “you 
ad better wait, as you said; it is a highly profit¬ 
able practice to those who use it. For what 
saith the psalmist? In prcestolatione possidebi- 
tis animam vestram , and your money is your soul 
—the very life-breath of you. Besides, three per 
cent, a month are not to be disregarded, honest 
Shylock: you shall have it, you dried up mum¬ 
my, capital and interest.” 


“The young rogue must be about marrying a 
living half a century with a mine of dollars,” 
said Solomon, without opening his lips. 

“ Good b’ye, old Sol; call on me to-morrow.” 

“Why, Mr. Alberick; good Mr. Alberick; you 
said this evening, and as times are hard and I 
have found an opportunity of profitably inves¬ 
tigating”— 

“ I said to-morrow, you insatiate blood suck¬ 
er! so pocas palabras and tramp.” The in¬ 
carnate debt, walked, or rather glided out of the 
room. 

From the extremity of Hospital street—shades 
of Gilbert and Chatterton—what an ominous 
street for a young author to live in!—to the com¬ 
mercial part of the city there was a goodly dis¬ 
tance. Alberick cleared it in a short time—he 
ground the earth under the heel of his boot; and 
as the light and sunny clouds dispersed above 
his head, the breeze sported with his glossy hair, 
and nature laughed merrily about him; he uncon¬ 
sciously broke into lively and rapid exclamations, 
confused and unconnected phrases, vaguely com¬ 
mented by wild and extravagant gestures. The 
demure old lady just returning from market, the 
steady merchant mathematically proceeding to 
his counting house and calculating in anticipa¬ 
tion the profits of a late venture, gave way to this 
strange snuffer of the morning air, and eyed him 
askance, as one of your novice tyrants of Par¬ 
nassus, making a first assay of his maidenly 
tragic dagger. 

Alberick’s thoughts were as wild as bis step 
was unsettled. In order to show them in a fuller 
light, 1 shall attempt to reproduce his street solilo¬ 
quy as he moved along. 

“An artist’s life,” muttered Alberick,“whether 
he be a poet, painter, or musician—an artist’s 
life—’tis perpetual fairy and ceaseless enchant¬ 
ments ! Do you wish for a high toned existence, 
complete sensations, and full measured days ? Be 
an artist! The mass of mankind, what are they ? 
poor two legged cattle, pent up in your large 
stables called cities; slaked at the same foun¬ 
tains; they sleep, wake, and eat as the brutes do; 
insert a little vapid love through the intermediate 
hours, and this round of dull, material monotony, 
they misnomer life! What! incessantly to turn, 
like a circus hack, round a periphery of given 
and received ideas; to tame down the eagle 
soarings of the lordly mind to the level of the 
sacrilegious herd; to admit, without any control¬ 
ling voice like a ready made creed, the solutions, 
social, moral, and political, of all men aod of all 
ages; to toil, to sue, to fret, to be the mere rattle 
of other rattles, is that life ! To do all this, tell 
me candidly, is it worth our while to renew the 
air which swells our lungs ? The artist, on the 
contrary, by the mere power of his will, shapes 
chaos into lovely forms, and draws from its un¬ 
sounded depths a world of ever changing scenes. 
With the rapidity of magic, with a bare wish, he 
loads the pictured canvas with gorgeous palaces 
and graceful images. He calls for an island, and 
the island surges, sparkling from the bosom of 
the waves, girdled by its zone of sea-weed. He 
summons forth the fictions of the east, and yon¬ 
der comes the east, floating in an atmosphere of 
perfumes. Do you mark yonder palm trees, 
bathing their stately copes in the bright rushings 
of the water-fall; yon wilderness of flowers 
flinging their fragrance to the breeze? They 
are nis works—the creations of his plastic fancy. 
Make room for his palanquin—a voluptuous 
tabernacle of earthly delights, redolent with the 
incense of Sabaea and the amulets of India; for 
now he is a powerful monarch, escorted by his 
faithful retainers. Then, at his bidding, comes 
I the dreamy north, the land of spirits, the Niebe- 
lungen, the fossil cities, with their memories of 
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the realms of shadows. Old Scandinavia, with 
its legions of fiery salamanders, disporting amid 
the crackling flames. Then Italy, the divine land, 
sunny Italy, with its rich skies and poetic life— 
Italy, with its wild music, its loves, its intrigues, 
its revenges, its daggers and murders—beautiful 
in each extreme. And Greece—godlike Greece 
—with its craggy mountains still hallowed by the 
sunset of freedom—Greece, with her hardy and 
rugged brood, the daring Kleplit, the tameless 
Pallikar, the unenslaved Mainote. Greece with 
^her classic streams, her superb decay, her fallen 
palaces, and crumbling domes and fanes, still 
vocal with pious hymns and plaintive myrio- 
logucs ! The fields of air bosorn not a bird whose 
flight can outstrip the artist’s imagiuings. From 
the expedition of the Argonauts to the meeting 
of congress; from the lowermost circle of hell to 
the lasf fixed star beyond the milky way; beyond 
the confines of the universe, beyond the gates of 
chaos, there he stretches in his illimitable soar 
and follows in the trackway of light, which has 
been left by Homer and Virgil, Dante and Tasso, 
Milton and Ossian, Shakspeare and Goethe.— 
All the events which have taken place between 
those two epochs, all the countries, nations, and 
beings that have had existence between those 
two boundaries, are his, as legitimately his, as 
the vessels which entered the Pyrceus were lrus’s 
the Athenian. Then to come to the more real 
pleasures of the artist’s life, there’s the stage 
with its thousand illusions. ’Tis so delirious a 
thing this posing on the boards ! The poet’s most 
• intimate thoughts are flung to a whole audience, 
and their heart-strings vibrate to his feelings.— 
They agonize with his agony, and smile with his 
smiles; the agonies and smiles of him, perhaps 
an hour before, the poor, unheeded artist; but 
now the powerful magician, whose wizard wand 
describes symbolical orbits, and clasps the hearts 
and souls and minds of men in one unbroken 
circle of deep enchantments. The pit howls like 
an angry sea; for the pit is a sea, with its undula¬ 
tions of living heads! Within the gallery— 
amidst the sparklings of diamonds and nodding of 
feathers—mark ye, yon fair creature concealing 
her emotions beneath her fan ! The tears trickle 
down, pearl by pearl, on the half-gloved and 
Bnowy hand. What can repay those blessed 
tears, wrung by the voice of genius from the eye 
of beauty!* Is it gold, trash, dust ? Pshaw!” 

This much of the monologue had carried Al¬ 
berick to the principal theatre of the city. The 
current of his ideas was diverted into another 
channel, and he struck upon another train of loud 
thoughts. 

“ But perhaps your modesty shrinks before the 
scenic ordeal, the glare of the lights dazzles your 
unsteady eye, the roar of the populace swells too 
rudely on the unpractised ear; diffidence unnerves 
our arm, the tragic dagger drops from your 
and, and the half shod buskin returni unheeded 
to the ground. Your gentle feelings require the 
softer emotions of the heart and the more comfort¬ 
able luxuries of the mind. From the summit 
then, of the hill, at the base of which the hum of 
the living city breaks into indistinct murmurs 
and dies away into silence, pour forth a soothing 
strain of poesy; sing as few earthly lyres have 
sung; draw inspiration from the neighborhood of 
the sky, warble a song of ineffable and undying 
love; blend your hymns of passion with the 
harmonious breathings of evening, with the 
angry sweep of the howling storm. And when 
the doubtful light of day will have softly kissed 
the half-closet lashes of the slumbering maiden, 
she, with faltering hand, may look under her pil¬ 
low for your book, impregnated with rich though 
chaste voluptuousness. Then she’ll continue the 
tale which her slumbers had interrupted over 


I night, and her dreamy head will rest on her 
[ polished arm, while the tear of pity or of love 
i spangles your glowing pages. And when the 
harp-strings, worn out by the rude touch of time, 
shall yield but hoarse and desolating sounds to 
the pressure of the band ; then may you rest 
your intellectual veferancy in the statesman’s or 
politician’s chair. But even there desecrate not 
the priesthood of the mind—make not an ignoble 
traffic of the ministry of the intellect:—like the 
son of Anchises, keep off with a flaming brand 
those intrusive shadows which throng around the 
gates of the elysium of literature and of elo¬ 
quence.” 

But the hour had come when those brilliant 
illusions of Alberick must soon disappear, one 
by one, like fireworks, which gleam dazzlingly 
for the moment then are suddenly quenched away 
and leave to the eye but the naked, charred fabi 
lie of sticks which supported them. As he en¬ 
tered Mr. GrubleaPs, however,one of the book¬ 
selling celebrities of the city, he prepared for all 
the minuteness of trade, and was far from be¬ 
traying any of the awkward timidity of your 
apprentice author. His was rather the assur¬ 
ance of the high and powerful mandarin of lite¬ 
rature, who daily sees around him a host of the 
brokers of the intellect squabbling for the off¬ 
springs of his prolific brain. 

“Sir,” said Alberick to the bibliopolist, without 
any other form of preamble, “ there is a fortune 
in my pen: will you buy my pen ?” The singu¬ 
larity of the proposal together with this exordium 
ex abrupto called a sort of smile on Grubleaf’a 
features. His looks seemed to question the 
pocket, which should have contained the precious 
manuscript; but the pocket answered not. 

“ My idea—the seminal idea,” continued Albe- 
rick, “ is here teeming in my head until the day 
when it will have become incarnate on paper.—• 
Meet my proposition, sir, and I pledge myself to 
deliver it m manuscript at such time and place 
as you may appoint.” 

“ When the foetus, which is forming in your 
brain, will have turned out a strong and vigorous 
bantling, you may bring him forth, and we shall 
examine his claims.” 

“ But, my dear sir, urget necessity; mine are 
pressing, implacable wants.” 

“ 1 am not in the habit of buying up embryos; 
bring forth, and we may then consider your title 
to publicity.” 

“ Damned shopkeeper’s spirit,” thought Albe¬ 
rick, “as narrow as his own counter!” And he 
Jeft the store hurriedly, without even noticingthe 
ironical salutations of the bookseller. 

Poor fellow! be went about hawking his idea 
from street to street, from house to house. It 
went through every ward and ascended every 
story. Some observed that it were a hazardous 
purchase—that they were wont to try before 
they bought a horse—others that printed ideas 
were already but too common and prostituted to 
allow the purchase of those that were not even 
written out—others more kindly showed him to 
(he door with a shrug of pity, recommending 
medical advice and the use of the shower bath. 

“Narrow minded—soulless wretches!” ex¬ 
claimed Alberick, burying his head in his hat; 
“ because, forsooth, I did not offer someA’ite 
thought, fashioned into stanzas, or ordainea into 
chapters, they have jeered me—ay ! unfeelingly 
jeered me! May hell requite them for it out of 
its infinite and most liberal tortures! Is it de¬ 
creed that this gigantic conception, which la¬ 
bours here, in my brain, and struggles against 
its too narrow hemispheres—is it written that it 
is to be a mere abortion—a thing of Job’s de¬ 
scribing, that dieth ere it seeth the light? Never 
—never! Days, nights, life, shall 1 devote to it. 
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until it shall burst forth powerful and luminous, 
and its birth be recorded in imperishable cha¬ 
racters!” 

I cannot tell whether Alberick was beset by 
that strange malady vulgarly called .blue devils; 
still, whatever might have been the difficulty of 
scientifically explaining the genus and nature of 
his morbid affection, it may, however, be affirmed 
that something highly anormal had taken place 
in hU nervous system. Our be-praised nine¬ 
teenth century, among its countless innovations, 
has given birth to an heteroclite epidemic, which 
falls indiscriminately on male and female, from 
the grave statesman to the learned lady—the 
fagging scholar to the trim chambermaid. Dys¬ 
pepsia is obsolete now—the head-ache has gone 
out of fashion—the cholera is almost below par 
«—and we have got in exchange the disease of 
genius. Should you ever meet a man with pale, 
sharp, angular features—with divination in bis 
look, and Satanism in his smile—fearfully mea¬ 
suring the breadth of his forehead—starting at 
the prominence of his occipital bumps—detect¬ 
ing in each of them a monstrous index of latent 
capacities—gasping for breath in the open fields 
and shuffling for room on the highway—claiming 
for his ideas and feelings an ambitious individu¬ 
ality—for his organs an exclusive nicety of per¬ 
ception—viewing the existences which surround 
him as so much symmetrical matter, enslaved to 
the blind laws of motion,—should you, 1 say, 
meet with such a man, give him your best sym¬ 
pathies—for he is assailed by genius, and fore¬ 
doomed to be miserable in spite of himself. He 
must die under the obsession of the evil spirit, 
unless heaven has pity on him. Alberick hap¬ 
pened on that day to stand in need of heaven's 
pity. So long as each hour brought new plea¬ 
sures oq its wings, he 9pent his life with reck¬ 
lessness-scattered it to chance—or relieved it 
"with wild and fierce delights. He became the 
liegeman of the senses—and allowed without 
measure what they claimed without remorse.— 
But as soon as penury brought on privations, he 
borrowed from fiction what reality had refused ; 
he framed unto himself a chimerical world when 
compelled to divorce from positive life: to be 
brief, the result of a tete-a-tete , one evening, with 
almost hopeless misfortune, was the painful dis¬ 
covery of his genius. 

Too proud to seek his father’s threshold, since 
the day he had rudely been cast off from it, Al¬ 
berick had not now even a roof under which he 
might hatch the dark and misanthrophic inspira¬ 
tions which brooded io his heart—for the merci¬ 
less landlord had notified him the day previous 
of the expiration of rent-term. Despairing of 
the sale of his idea, the poor, visionary youth was 
sullenly wending back his way, when, in a nar¬ 
row, filthy street, over a very uninviting door, 
•he caught the sigo of a bookseller—a species of 
landmark between the race of bibliopolists, who 
dealt with our forefathers some fifty years ago, 
and the genus of book-venders, who have sprung 
with Rowland’s Kalydor and Willis’s specimens 
of American poetry. Time and storm had near¬ 
ly defaced the sign, and it was with some diffi¬ 
culty that he syllabled the almost fruste inscrip¬ 
tion. He entered an alley, which ended in a 
steep flight of stairs. From the green wall 
exuded a constant distillation of water; the 

g rass grew between the interstices of the moul- 
ering bricks, and tufts of wild flowers, pied 
with the healthy verdure of the capillary, hung 
from the eaves of the roof. One or two aper¬ 
tures threw ao interval of light in that gloomy 
staircase. After stumbling through the cool, 
damp darkness, and wandering for some time 
.about the Dedalian sinuosities of a corridor, he 
entered a vast closet, which the mid-day tun, by 


way of contrast with the outside, flooded with a 
stream of mellow light. His eyelids, struck by 
this unprepared transition from comparative 
gloom, were involuntarily closed. When he re¬ 
covered the powers of perception, however, he 
saw a little, old man, who, standing before a 
desk, was fervently poring over an enormous 
register, ornamented with silver clasps, and 
cased in a splendid dress of basane . A few 
scattered meshes of snow-white hair—the bleach¬ 
ed memoriils of three score years of patient re¬ 
search and laborious study—were tucked up 
behind his bald head, which was protected from 
the dampness by a black skull-cap. So deeply 
absorbed was he io his occupation, that he did 
not seem to be aware of Alberick’s presence, as 
be read aloud, and to himself, from the rer 
gistcr: 

“ Ducange, glossarium mediae celatis , 10 vo¬ 
lumes, folio, Paris, 1629.—Giraldus Cambriensis 
—rather worsted—fine coat—St. Augustine—4 
volumes, quarto, London, 1509.—Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Stromata, 1 volume, in folio, Lugduni 
Batavorum. —Scbrevelius, Homeri Ilian, with the 
scholia of Didymu9, ex typis Elzeverianis, 1656. 
— Ditto, Joshua Barnes, Cambridge, 1711.— 
Martini Lutherfi, opera omnia— edition—let me 
sec—Rothomagensis, apud Van Whappel, 1593. 
—The Benedictines, Ars Verificandi, DomCar- 
pentarius, 3 volumes, folio, a most rare edition, 
Paris, 1632.—Dante, divina comedia, codex Bar - 
tolinianus , with notes by the professors—Flo¬ 
rence, apud Aldum Manucium, 1513.” 

Here Albericfc ventured an interruption of 
this nomenclature of gone-by celebrities, and 
presumed on a gentle 14 Sir,” tolto voce, for fear 
of startliog him too suddenly from his bookish 
meditations; yet no other answer came out of 
the living mass of informal flesh but—“ Joannia 
Meursii”— 

“ Sir,” said Alberick, with something more of 
sharpness in his voice. 

“ I am listening,” answered the incarnation of 
bibliomania; “ speak on, sir!” 

“ Yon are a dealer in books, I presume ?” 

“ Yes and no.” 

“ He is a pyrrhonian,” thought Alberick,“ and 
the philosopher’s opinions must be respected.” 
And he added hurriedly— 

“ Do you ever buy manuscripts, sir ?” 

“Rarely.” 

“ And ideas?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

A shudder of pleasure ran over every particu¬ 
lar fibre of Alberick’s heart. 

“ Then, sir, I believe that I have that which 
will suit you.” 

“ I doubt'it.” 

“ Do you wish to be convinced ?” 

“ You may try.” 

Alberick collected himself for a moment, in 
order to co-ordain tbe scattered moleculae of his 
intellect. When he had reduced bis idea to a 
simple and lucid expression in his own mind, he 
unfolded ltwith considerable grace and power; 
held it up to every light—followed it through its 
successive metamorphoses—ran over its diversi¬ 
fied phases. He showed it vague and confused in 
its origin, like the man of the fire-stealer—flut¬ 
tering in silence—preluding with maiden timidity 
—a mere echo dying in tbe distance—a mysteri¬ 
ous note dropped from a celestial instrument.— 
And then it assumed the bolder and livelier tints, 
—its forms, wavering and undecided at first, 
became more steady and positive, until the 
mind’s eye acknowledged and admired, in the 
last proud developement, the nice alternation of 
lights and shades, which constitutes the harmony 
of a perfect whole! 

When Alberick had daae, the old bookworm, 
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applying a glass to his eye, scanned our friend 
from top to bottom, as if he had wished to mea¬ 
sure his height, and said— 

“ ’Tie well—this pleases me.” 

“ Thus, sir, a bargain between us is a possible 
thing.” 

“ If you but be reasonable, young man.” 

I should like to have a thousand—am I pre¬ 
sumptuous?” 

“ It may be—still you shall have them. Yet,” 
said he, to himself, “Millon had but a mean 
price for bis Paradise. You shall have the thou¬ 
sand, young man.” 

“Immediately?” 

« This very moment, but-with one condition.” 

“ I accept before ’tis spoken.” 

“Before ’tis spoken!” muttered the old fox, 
with a low chuckle; “ it must not be. If there 
be rashness and folly on one side, 1 do not wish 
fraud and knavery to be found on the other. I 
allow you four full months for the incubation— 
the elaboration—the perfection of your idea. I 
shall expect it in its bodily form at the expira¬ 
tion of that term. But should that delay pass by 
without the fulfilment of your obligation, will 
you bind yourself, fully and entirely, to give up 
to me that fugitive spark—that grain of dust— 
that imperceptible igniculum which you, I be¬ 
lieve, call imagination? To be plain with you, 
will you obligate yourself not to write thence¬ 
forward ?” 

Alberick felt no inclination to thwart the 
whimsies of an eccentric old man, who seemed 
to have more years than reason, and more spare 
dollars than either. He thought it the wiser 
plan to humour him in his extravagance, and his 
answer was in the affirmative. 

“ Since you agree to the clause, you’ll have no 
objection to signing it ?” 

“ With somewhat of surprise, sir, but with¬ 
out any reluctance.” He seized a pen, the old 
man opened a pocket-book, and both cash and 
indentures were exchanged with an amicable 
smile. 

“ Upon honour,” said Alberick, as he cleared 
the steps, “ I almost feel scrupulous in availing 
myself of the old chap’s folly; but he has willed 
it.” 

“ It may be unfair,” said the old bookworm, as 
he closed his register, “ to speculate on the inex¬ 
perience of that giddy-brained madcap; but he 
has willed it!” 

Our hero, who, while he stood on misfortune, 
as on a pedestal, was a giant,—became a man of 
ordinary stature from the moment that necessity 
ceased to apply its creative goad. A few hours 
of privations had dowered him with rich and 
owerful faculties,—a few hours of competence 
rought him back to the proportions of the com¬ 
mon herd. 

Friendship returned to his deserted home;— 
and as Alberick had friendship tricked out by 
his own tailor, and driven about in his own til¬ 
bury, why friendship, as in duty bound, was more 
than ever ardent and devoted. Zerlina again 
lavished her unbought loves and Florentine kisses; 
in return she received some new finery, which 
she repaid by some new contrivance of love- 
some unedited caresses drawn out of the ars 
amandiy which she carried to an eminent degree 
of, perfection and originality. His life was 
thenceforward, as it had been before, but one 
succession of feasting, sprinkled with wine, satu¬ 
rated with harmony, and impregnated with luxu¬ 
ry. One fashion of debauchery was not sufficient: 
it must be tested under all its forms. It was 
muskedand ambered—wore white gloves—dress¬ 
ed its head a la Grecque —threw a scarf over the 
bewitching nakedness of the shoulders—impu¬ 
dently walked the streets, and lisped as delight¬ 


fully as any opera vestal. Thus, while Alberifck 
lived the life of a sybarite, forgetful of the past 
and heedless of the future—lulled asleep by the 
balm of kisses that fluttered over his brow—bis 
energies, subjugated by the mysterious influence 
of this moral magnetism, became gradually re¬ 
laxed; and his senses, in those deep, voluptuous, 
and devouring absorptions of pleasure, lost their 
freshness and their sensibility. The spirit of 
exertion was at rest within him; every nobler 
feeling slumbered in his bosom; his torpid in¬ 
tellect no longer obeyed the springs of action. 
Still an intrusive thought would sometimes flit 
across this state of Jisilessness, and mar the 
Inxuries of the far niente. He could not help 
thinking of the old bookseller, of his solemn en¬ 
gagement; and while he laughed at the oddity 
of the clause, he inwardly upbraided himself with 
the indelicacy of his conduct. INow and then 
fits of industry would steal upon him; but with 
each day came new and unforeseen obstacles;— 
sometimes it was a new opera, flinging flaws of 
music in his ears, and haunting him for days with 
its prurient melodies; at other times his “ lady¬ 
love” would tumble his books, scatter his papers, 
spill his ink, and even affect jealousy for those 
inanimate objects of his attention. Have you 
ever attcmpied studying, and succeeded, with 
music in your ear, and love at your side ? If you 
have, ’tis more than Plioy and Rousseau could 
do. 

Alberick came, however, to a serious resolu¬ 
tion. One morning, therefore, he resolutely en¬ 
tered his studio —threw his wrapper around him, 
put on his Grecian cap with its golden tassel, 
poked his fire, and sat down to his writing table. 
He stroked the back of his pen with the confi¬ 
dence of a rider who passes his band across his 
horse’s mane; but his fancy, which he had 
thought so humble and so docile, like a head¬ 
strong filly, shyed at his call and broke away in 
restiveness—alike deaf to flattery and careless 
of threats. Vainly did he lavish gentle promises 
and honeyed words; vainly did he beg pardon for 
the few—the very few infidelities which he had 
been guilty of, in his flirtations with her more 
prudish sister—cold, positive judgment. It was 
of no avail; his brain felt chaos—it seemed as if 
some engine had forced out the air from the in¬ 
tellectual recipient. Moved by some supersti¬ 
tious dread, Alberick recurred to his almanack; 
the term prescribed by the bookseller had expiv* 
ed the day before. 

In fear and shame he hastened to the old jailer’s 
to have this tacit mortgage removed from bis 
imagination. He found him engaged in fixing a 
number of volumes on the shelves of a book-case; 
he seemed to joy in this peaceful occupation, and 
would now and’then linger with a proud look on 
the host of quartos and octavos symmetrically 
lodged in the niches. Alberick could scarcely 
repress a feeling of anger as he caught the cold 
and motionless features of the bibliomaniac ; but 
his rising wrath met nothing save an impassive 
countenance, and his flashing eye but a sardonic 
smile. He inferred from the looks of his enemy 
that he had all along been sure of his victory; 
in order, therefore, to prevent an unequal strug¬ 
gle, he thought it better to capitulate, and to 
retrieve by resignation and gentleness what cun¬ 
ning had extorted from him. 

“1 expected you yesterday,” said the book¬ 
man, turning to Alberick. who stood in silence, 
with crossed arms and musing eye. 

“ Sir,” said the young man, in a desponding 
tone, “will you compel me to expiate a moment’s 
rashness by the loss of what is, to me, equally 
dear as life itself?” 

“ I expected you yesterday,” repeated the old 
man, with the damning indifference of Mephis- 
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tophile9, “ as horribly he grinned a ghastly 
smile.”—“ Did yon, perchance, impawn your 
memory, too? Bargains of this nature must be 
peculiarly agreeable and attractive to you. Yet, 
meseems, that you have not been altogether 
lucky in this late contract of yours ?” 

“ Spare me !” cried Alberick, writhing under 
the merciless irony. 

“ Good faith, the first and doubtless the most 
essential quality of a vender, you are deficient 
in, young man ; but here have we the warran¬ 
ties,” he added, tapping on a huge portfolio;— 
“Do you acknowledge this signature? ’Tri 
rather hurriedly written, ’tis true; but 1 think 
it is legible, and will hold good in any court of 
honor, at least, it not of justice. What! so si¬ 
lent? Aphonoteros ton ichlhuon —as Menander 
hath it—dumber than the fish? What has be¬ 
come of the flowing and prestigious eloquence 
which fascinated me on the day of our first inter¬ 
view? Boy—boy ! will you not admit that dotage 
is not always the companion of old age; that 
young beads may sometimes extravagate; that 
there may be as much experience of the world 
and knowledge of human nature under this old 
silk cap as under your elegant beaver ?” 

“ In Heaven’s name, my dear sir, restore what 
you have so fraudulently stolen from me, and keep 
your knowledge and experience to yourself.— 
Sarcasm and irony! Reserve them for other 
men ; for to a rude speech 1 can sometimes find 
a ruder answer.” 

“Very well, young man; you may conceive 
that I wrong you, and are welcome to the full 
privilege of the conception. But here, at least, 
there can be no mistake,” said he, resting an ac¬ 
cusing finger on the indentures. “ You had full 
knowledge of the clauses of the compact—you 
have largely profited by the benefits; you must 
now show forth its fulfilment, or come in for the 
forfeit. Am I right? Is it just and equita¬ 
ble ? Yet allow me to tell you, you exaggerate 
your loss; imagination is by far more fatal than 
useful to man. You seem to think that, without 
fancy, you hold hut' the silent and insignificant 
part of a supernumerary in the melancholy farce 
—the comical tragedy—which is daily enacted 
on earth. Be undeceived, young man ; review 
the performers in the strange drama of life—let 
them stand before you under their multiple ap¬ 
pearances, and you will smile in pity on your 
own erroneous conceptions. Do you wish to be 
a political juggler? What the deuce would you 
do with your imagination ? Dread it more than 
the very plague; it would be a mere incubus on 
your efforts. I see you from this spot attempting 
the dangerous somerset, without the balance- 
pole : you lose your equilibrium, and fall amidst 
the hootings of the unfeeling crowd. Or should 
you straddle the constitutional hack, instead of 
leaving it to its own natural gait, you force it 
into a gallop over the boundless fields of Utopia, 
spur it through a race of impossibilities, and 
send back the poor beast lame and foundered 
for the balance of its days. But it may be that 
the ebb and flow of commercial transactions has 
some charm for you ? If so, let prudence and 
judgment be your guide, young man; no specu¬ 
lations based on emptiness. Mistrust those 
ntle waves which humbly kiss your feet, the 
tter to engulf you; dread those capricious 
fluctuations of trade, which bring on and carry 
off fortune and credit;—do not compel the reali- 

S oT life into the domains of conjecture—and 
eaven keep you from the river stream and the 
pistol’s muzzle. I say more, and you may cry 
out blasphemy. If you be a lawyer,—one of 
those word-machines that think, talk, and lie for 
others, in consideration of hire,—discard imagi¬ 
nation. If you be a dramatist,—I mean a drama¬ 


tist a la mode of our literary age—a mere color¬ 
ist of trivial thoughts—a preparer of others’ ideas 
—a distiller of every body’s wit*— imagination 
again is a work of supererogation. Ask the 
cobblers of literature—the scribbling Punches 
and Judies ot the day; ask the most trumpeted of 
fame, among those that are called the best of our 
American writers—ask them what consumption 
they have made of the article ? Let it be under¬ 
stood that I speak of the probable case of your 
preferring dollars and comfort for the present, 
to glory and smoke for the future.” 

44 But,” said Alberick, whose wrath kindled 
with every word, “ 1 don’t wish to be a statesman, 
a merchant, a lawyer, or a farce-writer—I wish 
to be a poet.” 

“ A poet!” answered the bookman, warming 
on the theme; “A poet!—and thou would’st 
have a mistress at thy side—perfumed garments 
on thy body—and racy wines in thy cup? But 
this is mockery, boy ! Dost thou know what it 
is to be a poet—a man of genius ? Dost know 
that circumstances discloses, as it were, the 
royalty of genius—the last resource sometimes of 
needy talent ? The great writer—the king that 
possesses all the attributes of majesty, save the 
name—he rules in reality by the lordly powers 
of the mind and the authoritative example of 
thought! He is alone of his race, without any 
ancestry or offspring; and when his mission of 
mind—his ministry of intellect has been fulfilled, 
he disappears, like the Roman king, and leaves 
behests to futurity, which are faithfully executed. 
Know’st thou not that if the monarch of a realm 
proclaims himself a king by the grace of God, 
the man of genius entitles himself a poet by the 
grace of misfortune ? That alone initiates— that 
annoints ; it is a consecration of tears—a chrism 
of agonies, which must be undergone. The his¬ 
tory of men of genius tells of more miseries than 
the annals of the Atridae tell of crimes. It is a 
long and old story, that also has some blood-stains 
on its pages. The glories of heaven did not visit 
the patriarch’s eye until after the toil and labors 
of the day. Homer dragged a life of penury 
over Greece; Socrates drained the hemlock- 
cup ; Demosthenes sucked the poison from his 
den ; Lucan poured out his life-blood in expia¬ 
tion of genius; Dante ate the bread of exile, and 
learnea in the fulness of bitterness quanto di sale 
hanel pan' altrui ! The rod of adversity was the 
magic wand, which called into existence the 
slumbering energies of his sublime mind. Tasso, 
the tuneful madman, bad to gnaw through the 
iron bars of his cage before he reached the 
Capitolian honors of the intellectual conqueror; 
Milton—think you, young man, that he dreamt 
of the dark pageantries and satanic joys of hell, 
beneath the golden pannel and the fretted roof? 
—There is, no doubt, a promise of high things 
within you, my young friend; for heaven has 
dowered you with a warm and impassioned spirit; 
—but you must stand isolated from the crowd 
which now surrounds you; you must tower above 
them, and not, in the words of the bard, volilare 
per ora virorum . Place the barrier of solitude 
between you and them: genius should bold con¬ 
verse with its God alone.' After the day of pro¬ 
bation, you may again mingle with, your kind, 
and enforce vo'ur claims to renown—not as the 
poet’s, who, drawiog every source of inspiration 
from the earth, have shone with earthly and 
perishable splendor; but even as the bards of the 
book, who, ascending to the very godhead, have 
borrowed their song from the fountains of harmo-^ 
ny that flow around the throne of celestial glory. 
But hear this in mind, it is an old and a truthful 
adage: suum cuique. Each one to his station in 
life; the sycophant at the foot of power—the 
, politician in the chair of state—the merchant at 
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hi 9 desk—the menial at the board—and the poet 
to his garret! Be cot diverted from your pur¬ 
posing^; flag not in the pathway of fame; heed 
not the clamours of the multitude—they are but 
the bowlings of the public in^iltcrs of old, who 
lined the way of the victor, on his march to the 
ovation of the Capitol! Go; and, four months 
hence, you’ll still find the old bookworm ever 
ready to assist you;—but 1 pray you, do not 
forget!” 

Did Aiberick forget?—I cannot tell. Albe- 
rick, I believe, is a lawyer now. 


A PHRENOLOGIST’S STUDY. 

Caste, Boxes , and Sculls , arranged around the 
Room. 

Dr. Brain, Mrs. Atkins, and a Child. 

Dr. Brain.—Well, my good Mrs. Atkins, I see 
that you have brought your son to be examined. 

Mrs. Atkins.—Yes, sir, if you will have the 
goodness. Children are a great pleasure, but 
they are a great care; and a widow, especially a 
lone woman, cannot help feeling anxious about 
setting them out in life. To be sure, 1 have only , 
my twins, a girl, and this boy—but still it is a 
great trouble. One does not know what is fittest 
for them, poor things! 

Dr. B.—Phrenology is precisely what will ease 
that trouble, Mrs. Atkins. Our discoveries are 
particularly to that point, by observing and fol¬ 
lowing the natural indications. My friend, Mr. 
Howstown, 1 think, sent you to me? 

Mrs. A.—Yes, sir; he told me that by looking 
at the boy’s skull—take off your hat, William— 
and feeling the bumps— 

Dr. B.—Organs, my good madam! Call them 
organs. 

Mrs. A.—I beg your pardon, sir, I will. Mr. 
H. said, that by feeling his bump—organs, I 
mean—you would be able to tell me what to do 
with him. 1 should like to bring him up to the 
grocery line, like his father, ana take him into 
the business at a proper time; but the boy, it 
seems, has read a foolish book, called Robinson 
Crusoe, and is wild to go to sea. Why don’t you 
take off your hat, William, and let the doctor 
look at your bu—organs? He wont hurt you, 
child. For all he is so bold and full of tricks, 
the boy is as shamefaced before company as his 
sister. Hold yourself up, William. 

Dr. B.—How old is the young gentleman? I 

Mrs. A.—Twelve, come next Michaelmas.—i 
He is but a shrimp of a thing,in spite of his great 
spirit—too puny by half for a boy. Fanny and 
be are so much alike that if it were not for their 
clothes, we should not know them asunder. But 
I suppose, doctor, that’s only their faces? 

Dr. B.—Undoubtedly, my good Mrs. Atkins; 
difference of sex is attended with difference of 
faculty. The perceptive organs, for instance, 
are usually more developed in woman; the re¬ 
flective organ in man. This is quite a boy’s fore¬ 
head. Come, sir, let me feel. I shall do you no 
harm. [The doctor feels the child’s head—Mrs. 
Atkins walks about the room, looking at the 
casts, and talking to herself.] A large distinc¬ 
tiveness —a prodigious combativeness!—firmness 
strongly developed— adhesiveness small. Really, 
Mrs. Atkins, this boy is the most striking in¬ 
stance of the truth of our science, that I ever 
met with in the thousands that 1 have examined. 

I never saw the propensities so strongly indica¬ 
ted. Let him go to sea, by all means—indeed, 
it would be of no use if you were to try to keep 
him at home: with such a firmness and sensitive¬ 
ness he would certainly run away. Besides it 
would be a thousand pities. Here *are all the 
organs .that make a. great warrior— a superb dis* 


linctiveness —a finer combativeness than Lord 
Nelson! I should like to have a cast of the boy. 

Mr8. A.—Ah! well-a-day! 

Dr. B.— Acquisitiveness strong too! 

Mrs. A.—Ay, ay—^what’s that? 

Dr. B.—Why, it means a desire to possess, 
which, in a boy, probably shows itself in a love 
of marbles and apples, without being very scru¬ 
pulous as to the means by which they are ac¬ 
quired. 

Mrs. A.—O! it’s a wonderful art! See, Wil¬ 
liam, how the doctor finds you out! Yes, be—I 
take shame to say it—stole all our apples off our 
nonpareil tree, last year; and we can't keep a 
gooseberry in the garden for him. 1 can trust his 
sister any where, she’s such a good, quiet little 
thing; but William— 

Dr. B.—Never fear Mrs. Atkins—it’s an ex¬ 
cellent; organ under proper government, and will 
turn to a desire to capture Dutch spice ships, 
and Spanish argosies, you must send him to sea. 

Mrs. A.—Ah! well-a-day! But doctor how is 
it that you can tell all these things? 

Dr. B.—Why, look here, my good madam, do 
you see that projection on the side of—just here, 
Mrs. Atkins; here, my good lady. If I had ano¬ 
ther child, 1 could show you in a moment what I 
mean. 

Mrs. A.—Rfin and fetch your sister, William. 

Dr. B.—Ay, then I can explain the difference 
—I’ll venture to say there is not such a combat¬ 
iveness—why don’t you go for your sister, my 
little man, as your mamma bids you? 

* Mrs. A.—Why do you stand there like a sim¬ 
pleton? Go for Fanny, this moment! 

Child.—Pray, mamma, don’t be angry, I am 
Fanny. 

Mrs. A.—Oh dear! dear! this is one of Wil¬ 
liam’s unlucky tricks! Get along you good-for- 
nothing hussy. What will the doctor say to be 
made such a fool of? 

Dr. B.—Make a fool of me, Mrs. Atkins! I 
should like to see the person that could do that. 
It is not all the tricks of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren that can put down Phrenology. But I give 
you warning, my good madam, that whatever 
trouble you may have with your son, you will 
have more with your daughter. I was never 
mistaken in my life,and there are organs in that 
little noddle fit to belong to Joan of Arc. Good 
morning, Mrs. Atkins. She'll follow the drum, 

1 tell you—or go to sea. Good morning, madam. 
Make a fool of a phrenologist, indeed! 


Washington was right in every thing wbttih 
was ever said or done by him. Even the heavy 
charge of the whole American forces during the 
Revolution, did not cause him to forget his home 
and his poor neighbors. The following extratt 
speaks volumes in his praise, as a man i— 

Extract of a letter to Lund Washington, Manat 
Vernon, (1775)—Let the hospitality of the house, 
with respect to the poor, be kept up. Let no 
one go away hungry. If any of this kind of peo¬ 
ple should be in want of corn, supply their neces¬ 
sities, provided it does not encourage them in 
idleness; and I have no objection to your giving 
my money in charity, to the amount of JE40 or 
j£o 0 a year when you think it well bestowed. 
What 1 mean by having no objection, is that it Js 
my desire that it should be done. You are to 
consider, that neither myself nor wife is now in 
the way to do these good offices. In all other 
respects 1 recommend it to you, and have no 
doubt of your observing the greatest economy 
and frugality; as 1 suppose you know that I.do 
not get a farthing for my services here, more 
than my expenses. It becomes necessary, there¬ 
fore, for me tot be saving at home.” 
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A SPRIG OF SHILLELAGH. 



ITITH THE GOOD-LOOKING COUNTENANCE OF 

LARRY O’BRANNIGAN. 


txtraet of a letter from LARR Y, now in England , to his wife 
JUDY, at Mullinafad, in Ireland. 

Ditn Jody,— l send you this bit of a letther, 

By mail-coach conveyance—for want of a betther— 

To tell you what luck in this world I have had 
Since I left the sweet cabin at Mullinafad. 

Och, Judy, that night! when the pig which we meant 
To dry-nurse in the parlour, to pay off the rent, 

Julianna, the craythur—that name was the death of her— 
Gave us the sblip and we saw the last breath of her ! 

And there was thechildher, six innocent eowls. 

For their neat little play fellow, turning up howls; 

While yourself, iny dear Judy, (though grievin's a folly,) 
Stud over Julianna’s remains, melancholy,— 

Cryin’, half for the craythur and half for the money, 
“Arrab, why did ye die till we’d sowl’dyou, my honey?” 

But God’s will be done!—and then, faith sure enough, 

As the pig was desaiced, ’twas high time to be off. 

So we gather’d up all the poor duds we could catch, 

Lock'd the owld cabin door, put the key in the thatch, 
Then tuk lave of each other’s sweet lips in the dark. 

And set off like the Christians turn’d out of the Ark ; 

The six childher with you. my dear Judy, ochone ! 

And poor 1 wid myself, left condolin’ alone. 

How I came to this England! o’er say and o’er lands, 

And what cruel hard walkin' I’ve bad on my hands, 

Is, at this present writirf too tadious to speak, 

So I’ll mintion it all in a postscript, next week ; 

Only starv’d 1 was, surely, as thin as a lath, 

Till 1 came to an up and a down place they call Baht, 
Whore, as luck was, 1 manag'd to make a meal’s ment, 

Bv dhraggin’ owld ladies all day through the street— 
Which their docthors (who pocket, like fun, the pound 
starlings,) 

Have brought into fashion to plaise the owld darlings. 

Div’l a boy in all Bath, though T say it, could carry 
The grannies up hill half so handy as Larry : 

And the higher they lived, like owld crows in the air, 

The mors 1 was wanted to lug them up there. 


But luck has two handles, dear Judy, they say, 

And mine has both handles p it on the wrong way. 

For pondherin* one morn, on a drame I just had 
Of yourself and tha babies at Mullinafad, 

Och, there came o’er »ny senses so plasin* a flutther, 

That I spilt an owld countess right clane in the gutther; 
Muff, feathers, and all I the descinl was most awful. 

And—what was still worse, faith—I knew ’twas unlawful; 
For though with mere woman no very great evil, 

T’ upset an ow d countess in Bath is the devil1 
So, liftin’ the chair, with herself safe upon it, 

(For nothin’ about her was kilt but her bonnet,) 
VVithouteven mentionin’ “By your lave, ma’am,” 

I tuk to my heels and—here, Judy, I am ! 

What’s the name of this town I can’t say very well, 

But your heart sure will jump when you hear what befell 
Your own beautiful Larry, the very first day 
(And a Sunday it whs, shinin'out mighty gay,) 
v\ hen bis brogues to this city of luck found their way. 
Bein’ hungry, God help uie, and happenin' to stop, 

Just to dine on the shmcJI of a pasthry-cook's shop, 

I saw, in tho window, a large printed paper, 

And read there a name, och ! that made my heart caper. 
Though printed it was. in some Square ABC, 

Thai might bother a schoolmaster, let alone me ; 

By gor, you’d have laughed, Judy, could you’ve but listened, 
As doubtin' I cried, “why it is,—no, it is n’t 
But it was, after all—for, by spellin’ quite slow, 

First I made out, ‘Rev. Mortimer*—than a great ‘O,’ 

And, at last by hard readin’ uud rakin’ my skull again, 
Out it came nate as imported “O'Mulligan !" 

Up I Jump'd like a sky-lark, my jewel, at that name— 
Div’l a doubt on my inind, but it must be the same. 
“Masther Murthagh. himself," says I, “all the w'orldoverl 
My own fosther-brother—by jinks I’in in clover. 

Though there, in the play bill, he figures so giand, 

One wet-nurse it was brought us both up by hand!” 

And be ll not let ine starve in the ineiny s land!” 

Well, to make a long hishtory short, never doubt 
But I managed, in no time, to find the lad out; 

And the joy of the meetin’ beihuxl him and me— 

Such a pair of owld cutnrogues— was charmin’ to see. 

Nor is Murthagh less plas’d with lh’ evint than I am. 

As he just then was wanting a valley-de-sbam; 

And, fordressin’ a giritleman one way or t’other, 

Your nate Irish lad is bey ant every other. 

But now, Judy, comes the square part of the case ; 

And. in throth, it’s the only drawback on u»y place. 

Twas Murthagh’s ill luck to be cross’d, as you know. 
With an awkward mishfortune some short lime ago:* 
That’s to say he turn’d Protestant,—why, I can’t larn ; 

But, of course, he kqew best, an' it’s not myconsarn. 

All 1 know is, we both were good Cath’lics at nurse, 

And myself am so still,—nayther betther nor worse. 

Well, our bargain was right and tight in a jiffy. 

And lads more continl never yet left the Liffey. 

When Murthagh, or worthimer, as lie’s now chrishen’d, 
His name being convarted, at laist, if he isn’t,— 

Lookin’ sly at me (faith, ’twas divartin’to see,) 

“Ofcourse, you’re a Protestant, Larry?” says he.* 

Upon which, sny« myself, wid a wink just asshly, 

“Is’t a Protestant?—oh, yes, I ain, sir,” says I 
And there the chat ended, and divil a more word 
Controversial between us has since then occurr’d. 

What Mqrlhngh could mane, and, in troth, Judy, dear. 
What I myself inennt doesn’t seem mighty clear; 

But the thruth is, though still for Owld Light a stickler, 

I was just then tooshtnrv’d to be over partic’lar:— 

And, God knows, between us. a comic’ler pair t 

Of twin Protestants couldn’t be seen any where. 

Next Tuesday (as tnwld in the play bills I mintion’d 
Address’d to the loyal ami godly inlintion’d,) 

His rivirence, iny mnster, conies forward to preach,— 
•Vyselfdosen’t know whether sermon or speech, 

But it’s all one to him, lie’s a dead hand at each; 

Like us Paddies, in gin’ral, whose skill in oration* 

Guile bothers the blarney of all other nations. 

But. whi't! there’s his rivirence, shoutin ’out—Larry I 
And sorra a word more will this shmall paper carry; 

So. here Judy, ends my short bit of a letther. 

Which faix. I’d have made a much bigger and betther, 

But div’l a one post-office hole in this town 
Fit to swallow a da cent siz’d billy-dux down. 

So. good luck to the dJnlder!—tell Molly, 1 love her; 

Kiss Oonagh’s sweet mouth, and kiss Katty all over,— 

Not forgetlin’ the mark of the red-current whiskey 
She got at the fair when yourself was so frisky. 

The Ueav’ns be your bed !—1 will write, when I can agfl* B i 
Your’s to the world’s end, 

^IiARBY-CBRANNIGAN. 
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AN UNPROFITABLE SPECULATION. 



Not many months since, as we are informed, a country merchant, who was in the habit of visit¬ 
ing this city several times is the course of the year to purchase poods, on his way home, stopped at 
a public house not a thousand miles from here, and, being cut of health, called for a cup of tea and 
some toast, for which he was charged an enormous price. He paid the demand, but determined to 
have satisfactibn for the extortion. He had at this time a teamster in his employ, who was capable 
of eating more than any other three men in the State, and he concluded that if he should dine at the 
tavern at the common price, it would about make the account even. Accordingly Jehu, being let 
into the secret, stopped at the tavern on his next trip, and bargained for a dinner, for which he was 
to pay twenty-five cents. The usual quantity of food was placed upon the table, but in a few mi¬ 
nutes a call was made for more—this call was repeated, until all the cooked meat in the house was 
disposed of. Boniface then produced a whole cheese and a large loaf of bread, and thinking it time 
to get rid of bis customer, turned his horses’ heads from the door, set them off at a smart trot, and 
communicated the fact to his patron, who, smelling a rat, received the intelligence very coolly, 
took the cheese in one hand, and the loaf of bread m the other, and comforted Boniface with the 
assurance that he thought he could catch 'em. The same teamster lately stepped in at Davie 
Gibbs’s, under the Arcade, and called for a hundred raw oysters. Honest Davie, though not unused 
to customers of capable stomachs, supposed the man intended to hoax him; and to be even with 
him, offered to provide the oysters for nothing, if he would undertake to eat them without delay, 
and pay treble price if he should fail in his performance. Agreed, was the reply—and so said, so 
done; for as fast as Davie could open them, the oysters disappeared. Another hundred was bar¬ 
gained for in the same way, and just as speedily disposed of; and the cormorant expressed a wil¬ 
lingness to eat all night upon similar terms; but Davie, alarmed attbe prospect before him, would 
not renew the bargain. Mrs. Davie, who stood by in all the glory of her charms—fat, fair and 
forty—quietly rebuked her discomfited husband by saying, “ Hoot, man, when you want to try that 
game again, eat the oysters your ainsel’, and sae keep the good of 'em in the familie!" 


It is told of a certain worthy and wealthy citizen, 
who has acquired the reputation of being a considera¬ 
ble consumer of the good things of the table, and has 
been “ widened at the expense of the corporation,” 
that on coming out of a tavern, after a turtle feast, a 
boy begged charity of him. “ For mercy’s sake sir, I 
am so very hungry!” “ Hungry! hungry!—hey !— 
what ?—complain of being hungry f Why, I never 
heard the like! Complain of being hungry!—prodi¬ 
gious ! Why, I’d give a guinea to be hungry! Why, 
a hungry man (with a good dinner before him) is the 
happiest fellow in the world! There, (giving the 
boy half-a-crown,) there, I don’t want you to take my 
word for it: run along, my fine fellow, and make the 
experiment yourself” 


An Old Fox. —A person who had for many yean 
owned a Fox, set much value upon him on account 
of his docility. One day he made his escape, and his 
owner pursued him, bureduld not get a sight of him. 
At length he met a stammering fellow, and accosted 
him with much haste and eameslnew— 

“ Have you seen my fox ?” 

« Did, did he h-ha-have a 1-1-long b-bu-bushy tail?” 

“ Yes; which way did he go, tell me ?” 

“ We-wer-well; d-d-did he have a great 1-1-long 
p-p-pe-peaked nose?” 

44 Yes, yes; blast your picture! tell me where he 
went!” 

44 N-n-now I v-vo-vow you, I guess M ha-ha’n’t seen 

him!” 
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A ueotor iu Connecticut, wishing to escape 
from the bhenil, ran into a neighbor 8 house 
and, almost out of breath, exclaimed, 

“ For heaven's sake, friend, do hide me some¬ 
where.” 

“Hide you l" said his neighbor, taking down 
a raw hide from a nail, “ whereabout* shall 1 lay 
it on?” 

“ None of your joking! The sheriff's close at 
ray heels, and unless you conceal me somewhere 
I must go to jail in spite of fate.” 

“ But consider, man, I’ve no right to prevent 
the execution of the law. It goes against my 
conscience.” 

“ Your conscience! Well, no matter, for your 
conscience. I’ll give you five dollars if you’ll 
tell me where to hide.” 

“ Indeed! Well, that alters the case. Give 
me the five dollars, and I’m your man. There— 
that'll do. Now Btep into the back room, and 
you’ll be secure as a thief in a mill.” 

The terri fied debtor had scarcely got into the 
back room and shut the door, when in came the 
sheriff, and asked the master of the house if he 
had seen Mr. Suck-a-one, against whom he had 
an execution. • 

“ May be yes, and may be no,” said the other. 
“ May be yes, and may be no!” echoed the she¬ 
riff. “ Surely, man, you know whether you’ve 
seen him or not.” 

4< May be I do—but it goes against my con¬ 
science to tell.” 

“ Your conscience! Well, to set that matter 
at rest, here’s five dollars.” 

“ Ah, that alters the case again. Your debtor, 
sir, is in the back room.” 

The sheriff nabbed his man, who, as he was led 
out, exclaimed against his neighbor, and asked 
him what could induce him to betray him. 

“ Five dollars,” said the traitor, with a mali¬ 
cious smile. 

“ You take bribes on both sides, then, you 
scoundrel ?” 

“That’sjust it, man. The five dollars you 
gave me, wounded my conscience so, that 1 
never should have bad a moment’s peaoe, if I had 
not taken the same sum on the other side to heal 


•NO, MASSA, DIS AINT ME.” 


The following may be relied on uo a feci.—A gen- 


At first they move slowly, With caution and grace. 
Like horses about setting out on a race; 

For dancers at halls, just like horses at races, 

Most amble a little to show off their paces. 

The music plays faster, their raptures begin— 

Like lambkins they skip—hke tetotums they spin— 
Now draperies whirl, and now petticoats fly, 

And ankles at least are exposed to the eye. 

O'er the chalk-cover’d ball-room in circles they swim; 
He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him— 

Her hand on his shoulder is tenderly placed— 

His arm quite as tenderly circles her waist; 

They still bear in mind as they’re turning each other, 
The proverb—" One good turn’s deserving another;” 
And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 

In turning the lady’s or gentleman’s head. 


“ How very lovely you look,” said a gallant cava¬ 
lier to a brilliant dame, at a recent fancy ball. The 
lady smiled and simpered, and replied, as she twirled 
and twisted her jewels, so that the light might shine 
fitly upon them, “ Oh, yes, I assure you I’ve got on 
X30,000!” and so she had, and was worth that sum. 


tleraan from Southampton, Va. passing along a street it.” 


in Baltimore, came face to face with a negro man 


whom he. well knew, and who had been for several A man complained bitterly, in a great passion, to 
years a runaway from one of his neighbours. “Aha! his wife, that some one had called him a liar at a 


Mingo,” said Mr.-, “ is that you ?” To which Min public meeting. “ Never mind,” said she, “ he cannot 

go promptly replied, “ No, massa, dis aint roeand | prove it.” “ Yes,” replied her husband, “ but the 
brushed past his old acquintance in great haste. wont of it is, he did prove it.” 
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RUS£NS AND HIS SCHOLARS. 

BY THEODORE S. FAY. 
intheir true chancier, except in the eyes of tbeir posterity.”— Anon. 


“ There! this last bead of mine is a master-1 
piece. I have outstripped myself. That shadow I 
across the brow is transparent as the air, and the ' 
broad hat comes six inches out from the ohnvas. 
Our master Rubens can do no better. It is per¬ 
fect ! Look at it and fling away thy pallet for 
ever, Adrian Vandernetf.” 

“There must come an older man than thou, 
my friend, and, by my troth, a better, ere 1 fling 
away my pallet. Ay, and though I say it that 
should not, an abler man than even our master 
Rubens. Braggest thou of thy shadowed fore¬ 
head and looped hat?” 

“But look, Adrian, look ere thou condemn. I 
think there be touches here to extort commen¬ 
dation from thee, niggard as thou art in praising 
all works but thine own. Come, glance thine 
eye3 here, if but for a moment. 1 may profit by 
thy opinion. 1 call it the disguised knight.” 

“If I be niggard of idle eulogy,” muttered 
Adrian, rising, however, to look at his friend’s 
sketch, “it is because 1 am no flatterer. I see 
not half so much to admire as some others I could 
name. Come, show us thy picture.” 

“Here, plant thyself here, Adrian, the light is 
not altogether as 1 could wish.” 

“There is too much of it for this piece,” inter¬ 
rupted the critic. 

“There is!” acceded Francis, unconscious 
of the inuendo, “but, nathless, shows it not well 
even side by side with your laboured works of 
Rubens? Is not the shadow thrown over the 
brow cunningly ? Is there not something in the 
face, rich and mellow; in the eyes particular¬ 
ly ?” 

“Why, if truth be told,” replied Adrian, “it is 
certainly an indifferent fair effort, and does thee 
credit, Francis. When practice shall correct 
thy drawing, and study enlighten thee on the art 
of mixing colours, and blending them more soft¬ 
ly into each other with the skill which thou one 
day may acquire in execution from perseverance 
and when experience shall”- 

“Mother of Heaven! Stand from before my 
easel;” interrupted the enraged student; “thou 
hast no more taste in that thick skull of thine 
than a rhinoceros. An indifferent fair effort, 
forsooth! Practice, correct my drawing; study, 
improve my colours; experience, assist my exe¬ 
cution ! Why, thou hadst better add at once! 
and when time shall have instructed me in de¬ 
signing !” 

“Ay,” cried Adrian, “that was just what 1 was 
going to conclude with, when thy ill manners in¬ 
terrupted me; but not conclude with either, for 
there are other trifles which 1 would advise thee 
on, touching thy paintings, Francis.” 

“I will have none of thy advice, Adrian Van- 
derneff! Trifles forsooth! Fine triflles! Stand 
from the canvas, if you please !” 

“Look you now, what a passion thou art in. 
First ask me to criticise, and then be offended 
that I comply.” 

There was a brief silence, and the scholars of 
the immortal Fleming went on with their tasks. 
At length the hypercritical Adrian, who was en¬ 
gaged in painting a wild boar goaded by hounds 
and huntsmen, and whose strictures on his 
friend’s production arose more from a knowledge 
of his irritable disposition and a sly love of fun, 
than any desire to depreciate his skill, broke the 
pause in a grave tone. 

“Francis!” 


Ne answer. 

“Francis!” 

“What?” 

“Art thou angry with me ?” 

Again no answer. The mortified student con¬ 
tinued painting furiously at the Ipoped hat. 

“Thou art not angry with me, Francis?” 

“I am angry with thee. I am angry because 
thou hast no perception whatever of beauty in 
painling.” 

“Why, as to that,” rejoined the other, “ thou 
shouldst rather pity me than be angry. 1 am to 
get my bread by my profession, and if, as thou 
sayest, 1 have no perception whatever of beauty 
in painting, faith I shall starve !” 

“I did not say no perception whatever!" 

“Thou didst, Francis, by this band !" 

“Well, thou shalt not starve,” said the good- 
natured and somewhat simple Francis,” relent¬ 
ing in his ire, “at least not while I can hold a 
brush. But, in truth, thou art too severe on-my 
picture.” 

“Pshaw ! I did but jest, Francis. Dost thou 
not know my ways yet? Thy head is capital, 
though, perhaps, a little too dark.” 

“Oh! I like a dark head, of all things.” 

“And thine is dark enough, with a vengeance. 
But do not frown, Francis, 1 am not going to 
abuse thee. Thy bead, as 1 said, is capital. Gad! 
it’s magnificent! ” 

“Stand here, good Adrian,” said the new de¬ 
lighted artist, “and look at it through thy hand, 
now!” 

“The mouth is expressive!” 

“Isit not?” 

“The nose comeeout beautifully!” 

“Does it not ?” 

“The mustache is glorious!" 

“I knew you would like my mustache; but the 
eyes—I have laid myself out on those eyes; they 
are better than any thing I ever did before, ana 
I take praise for the whole character of the 
brow. It is a conception so exclusively my 
own.” 

“Why it is fine, that is certain;" murmured 
Adrian, with more earnestness, and half to him¬ 
self; “but of a surety 1 have seen that brow be¬ 
fore.” 

“Never,” cried Francis, colouring percepti¬ 
bly. “It is solely and exclusively from my own 
imagination.” 

“But 1 have seen it, I swear. It hae, indeed, 
a beauty rare and sweet.” 

“By heaven ! it is my own." 

“A beauty rare and sweet," continued Adrian 
without noticing the interruption; “but to leave 
jesting—a beauty, Francis, infinitely above either 
thy conception or mine.” 

“Adrian Vaoderneff!” cried Francis vocifer¬ 
ously; “Adrian Vanderneff, thou wouldst try the 
patience of Job!” 

* “Job!” echoed Adrian, “ I would beard 'Sam¬ 
son himself, in the full might of his strength, if 
he claimed that grand and peaceful forehead; 
those serene and eloquent eyes. Thy famous 
head is only a copy, Francis.” 

“Now, may thy false tongue blister!" 

“Nay, pleased or angry, 1 can prove what I 
assert. It is a copy, although, pervadenture, thou 
knowest it not. Painters, the best of them, even 
such as thou Frank, are apt to paint from memo¬ 
ry when they deem themselves painting from 
fancy, and thus mistake impressions of what they 
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bare seen, for images of what they hare com-, 
posed. That this face is a close imitation, 1 can 
prore to all the world, even to thyself; but to 
show at once that I am not alone in this convic¬ 
tion, call yon youth, who has so recently joined 
our master, that he can have no prejudice re¬ 
specting thee, and I will ask him whether he has 
ever seen the original of thy disguised knight; or 
if thou pleasest, bring him up and question him 
thyself.” 

“Absurd! that mute child ! a pretty umpire, 
to be sure; a beardless boy to decide upon my 
work, who have been toiling years in this very 
room. He had better himself learn to paint.’ 1 

“Mind not thou that: the youngster is able to 
tell white from black, though he be shy and si¬ 
lent.” 

“I will not submit my picture to him, nor to 
thee. Stand away, Adrian! Once more I tell 
thee, be shall be no judge over me! 1 do not 
eren know his name. 1 ’ 

“Mori,” answered Adrian—“ Van floors, or 
Van Huy si , or some such cognomen: but what 
difference does his name make?” 

“I think it a obance, indeed, if the fellow has 

one.” 

“Whether he has or not, his name is nothing 
to the purpose. I swear we will have him*up 
from his corner where he sits all day toiling like 
a slave. I think it will leap out from him whence 
you stole your ‘fine eyes, 1 friend Frank. Here, 
yonnggeotleman; Master Van Kuyte , Master 
VanHoyte, my good youth !” 

The student to whom, in a loud roice, this call 
was addressed, raised his head, and finding bis 
presence desired, arose and came forward. He 
was slender, quiet and boyish in his appearance, 
and discovered in his voice and general man¬ 
ner, something modest and timid; yet, at the 
same time, courtly and graceful. 

“ Can I be of any service to you, gentlemen?” 
be said. 

“ Yes, Mynheer Van Koyte , you can,” re¬ 
plied Adrian; “ be so good as to step this way; 
there, my friend, stand just there; now cast your 
eyes about and say what paintings you see.” 

The youth named several, mentioning some 
which he concluded to be originals, either of 
Rubens or some of his pupils, and others that 
were copies generally by the scholars. 

“ Marne the originals,” said Adrian. 

He did so, omitting that painted by Vander- 
steen. 

“ Mow point out the copies, my young Daniel.” 

The first selected was the piece in question, 
the unfortunate looped hat and shadowed fore¬ 
head. 

“ How, young sir, my disguised knight a copy! 
have care!” 

“ I trust no offence,” said the youth, mildly; 
“ but it strikes me that the picture you term the 
disguised knight is a copy, or partly a copy, 
from one of the most charming productions 1 
ever saw, and one of which I have myself also 
made a copy.” 

“ I could have sworn it,” shouted Adrian. 

“ There is no such thing,” said Vandersteen, 
obstinately. 

“ The original to which I allude is in this very 
bouse.” cried the youth. 

“ Of a surety it is,” cried Adrian, triumphant¬ 
ly, “ and the master is,” he continued, looking 
at the youth- 

“ Rubens.” 

“ And it stands-” 

“In his private room, at this instant, undried, 
unfinished.” 

“ Ha—ha—ha!” roared Adrian, “ you see at 
once you are detected, and your disguised knight, 
ha —ha—ha! is a disguised knight no longer; but, 


stripped of his incognito, turns out to be the bold 
Chevalier F——’s head, appropriately dressed 
in palmer’s weeds by Master Francis Vander¬ 
steen; ha—ha—ha!” 

“ it is false, it is a plot. I have never seen 

the Chevalier F-’s head but once,” said 

Francis, “ and I wager my life there is no re¬ 
semblance between the two.” 

“ W here didst say is the picture?" asked 
Adrian. 

“ It stands in the study of Rubens,” replied 
the young scholar. “ Our master allowed me 
to take one copy of the unfinished head as a 
specimen of what 1 could do when I came to soli¬ 
cit a place in his family. He is, however, gene¬ 
rally there himself; and when absent, has prohi¬ 
bited my entering his chamber.” 

“ So indeed he has prohibited us all,” rejoined 
Adrian, “ and that most expressly.” 

“ Absent or present,” cried Vandersteen, in¬ 
dignantly, “ I will disprove this foul slander, on 
my disguised knight,” and he was rushing from 
the apartment- 

“ Art mad, Francis?” demanded Adrian. 

“ If not, it is no fault of thine, nor of Mynheer 
Van Skoit, there, (or whatever his name is,) for 
you are enough to drive a saint mad!” 

And be was proceeding on his purpose when 
Adrian seized him. 

“ But, Frank, the Chevalier F -is in the 

private room of Rubens.” 

“ I care not, I will see it, and make you con¬ 
fess your injurious accusation. Let me go, 
Adrian!” 

“ But, man, Rubens may be there. He will 
dismiss you for ever from his favour, if yon break 
thus in upon his privacy after his express com¬ 
mand.” 

“ 1 care not for Rubens, nor for you,” cried 
the student, enraged beyond prudence. “ My 
fame is as dear to me, as our master’s is to him, 
and even he shall not rob me of it.” 

“ But, Francis!” 

“ Release me!” 

“ But, dear Francis!” s 

“ Uuhand me, I say—unhand me! Adrian Van- 
derneff, you will make me angry!” 

He shook off the grasp of his alarmed friend, 
and darted out of the room. The two fellow- 
students followed and succeeded in reaching him 
only at tbe s very door of the master’s chamber. 

“ If thou lovest me, Francis Vandersteen,” 
cried Adrian, seizing him by the shoulder. 

“ Away,I love thee not!” 

“ If thou lovest thyself—” 

“I tell you, the foul fiend himself shall not 
prevent me.” 

“ It will ruin you for ever.” 

“ I care not.” 

“ You are mad—and, by heavens! Francis, 
you shall not enter!” 

“ Then, by heavens! I will! Stop me at your 
peril! Release me, Vanderneff, or I will make 
it no common quarrel!” 

A violent struggle ensued, Vanderneff striving 
to drag away his friend, who was much younger 
than himself, and whom, in spite of all his badi¬ 
nage, he sincerely loved, and Vandersteen ex¬ 
erting his whole strength to gain the door. At 
length, with a sudden and furious effort, Francis 
wrenched himself from the grasp of his oppo¬ 
nent; but, in doing so, completely lost his own 
equilibrium; falliog, with a heavy impulse, he 
was precipitated exactly against the door which 
he had been using such strenuous efforts to ob¬ 
tain. His weight thrust it from its hinges. It 
flew into the room, the young artist close behind 
it, and, with a tremendous crash, both were pros¬ 
trated at length upon the floor; nor was this all, 
the fatal picture, the magnificent Chevalier F —, 
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which had occasioned this ill-starred dispute, 
had been dashed from its easel, (where the im¬ 
mortal author of the Descent from the Cross had 
left it in ten minutes before,) it was hurled to the 
ground; and the identical eve9, the beautiful and 
unconscious cause of the dilemma, having been 
violently rubbed against a heap of stiff brushes, 
were completely effaced. 

Here was a coil! Poor Vandersteen rose upon 
one knee over the discomfited door, pale and af¬ 
frighted at the ruin around. Adrian and his 
oung companion, Van Huyte , (as they called 
im,) stood in the passage in mute amazement 
and horror, and the splendid painting lay dis¬ 
coloured on the floor, the touches of that inspi¬ 
red hand sacrilegiously defaced. 

“Now heaven forgive me!” cried Vander- 
steen, rising, his anger merged in fright and 
grief; “ this will be my last day. I do believ e 
my master will no less than annihilate me!” 

“ The beautiful—beautiful Chevalier F-!” 

exclaimed the youngest scholar. 

“ And the cursed door, too!” added Adriau. 
M We are all ruined. Oh Francis, Francis!” 

“ Spare thy reproaches; I see we are undone! 
I will go drown myself in the canal immediately!” 

“ Hadst thou drowned thyself ten minutes ago, 
indeed,” rejoined Adrian, beginning to recover 
his usual manner, 44 it would have been the most 
fortunate event of thy life, but it is too late now.” 

“ What shall we do! what can we do!” ex¬ 
claimed Francis. 

“ Couldst thou but bring here thy disguised 
knight's eye 9 ,” remarked Adrian, halt laughing; 
“ but come, Master Francis; pick up the frag¬ 
ments. That splendid porcelain vase looks 
pretty, does it not? crushed into a thousand 
pieces beneath your heavy table.” 

“ I wonder the table had not split into atoms,” 
said Francis, “ and, only to think, not a leg in¬ 
jured. Sec, it stands just as well as ever!” 

“ Truth to say,” added Adrian, “ it is odd 
enough; but look, the poor door, too, which 1 
certainly thought shivered into splinters! No¬ 
thing in the world ails it, but simply the nails 
have been driven from the hinges. Look, 
Francis, now I set it up! By Jupiter! it stands 
as well as ever! Reach me yon hammer, gather 
up those nails, look (then hammered away furi¬ 
ously a few minutes) there! it is the same as ever, 
and shuts and opens admirably.” 

“ Ah! 1 always thought thy genius lay towards 
carpenter-work, cried Francis laughing through 
his distress, and not unwilling to acquit himself 
of numerous similar obligations received from 
his friend. “ Well, behold now!” said Adrian, 
“ the room looks seemly as usual; draw the cloth 
square over the lahle, Francis; pile up those 
huge tomes as they generally lie, gather the frag¬ 
ments of the vase, dash a careless spot of paint 
over yon broken piece of wall, lift that c*d chair, 
and—” 

11 is instructions were followed. 

“As I am a sinner 1 thou hast succeeded mar¬ 
vellously; no one could suspect the utter revolu¬ 
tion which every thing has undergone in this 
apartment. But for that unhappy Chevalier 
F-all might, ycl be right.” 

“Ah! all will never be right with me again;’ 1 
groaned Francis, disconsolately. 

“Why, Van Cmt!" cried Adrian, springing 
like lightning across the room. “Death and fury! 
what is the boy about ?” 

This exclamation was elicited by the sight of 
their young fellow student, who was busily oc¬ 
cupied before the easel of Ruben9 at the unfor¬ 
tunate paiuting. 

“Heaven and earth ! the fellow is mad!” ex* 
claimed Francis, “surely he is not painting on 
the canvas of Rubens! ” 


“Friends,” said the young artist, “leave this 
to me. Only suffer me to try my hand at the 
face, and I will consent to bear the blame of this 
day myself.” 

“By St. George ! the boy speaks well:” cried 
Vandersteen; “ 1 like his spirit, and agree to the 
terms. If we leave thee to thyself, thou wilt 
bear the blame ?” 

“Even so.” 

“Then heaven assist thee! thou shalt have my 
prayers, and any other aid I can give. Shall I 
touch the forehead for thee?” 

“No, I thank thee, thy prayers will serve me 
better,” replied the other, laughing; yet all the 
while busy at his occupation. 

“When went the master forth ?” cried Adrian. 
“I would give a thousand pounds to know !” 

“1 saw him ten minutes before we came here* 
pass the window,” replied Francis. 

“Oh ho ! then with all thy courage,thou knew- 
est the chamber empty ?” rejoined Adrian, 
laughing. 

“To be sure; think’st Ihoo 1 am a fool. But 
pass lie did, and at that hour I know he has an 
engagemeut which will occupy him till night.” 

“And how goes the day now ?” demanded the 
young painter, still losing not a moment in pro¬ 
ceeding with his task. 

“ A half hour to noon.” 

“And will the master remain abroad till buq- 
set ?” 

“If that time be sufficient, set thy heart at 
rest.” 

“And is the room in all other respects the same 
as it was ? ’ 

“There is not the wrinkling of a paper to be¬ 
tray us.” 

“Stand aside then, in heaven’s name, and let 
me on with my work.” 

“Will he do it! will he succeed?” whispered 
Francis to Adrian, as they overlooked the artist, 
who, having brought forth his own copy, was 
guiding his pencil by it in the bold endeavour to 
reproduce one of the favorite works of Rubens, 
so as to deceive the eyes of even Rubens himself. 

“It is not possible,” replied Adrian; “so youog 
—so unknown—to mate him with the first artist 
of the age. He is mad to think of it!” 


The rays of the descending sun fell broad and 
rich into the chamber of the renowned Fleming, 
giving his bright heads a mellower tint. A step 
in the hall announced his approach. The three 
scholars turned pale, partly with interest and 
partly with fear. Rubens passed the door of the 
room in which they were accustomed to paint* 
and into which they had now retreated. 

“He is gone !” cried Francis; “now for it!” 

“Van Coil , if thou deceived him, thou art 
immortal! Art thou still assured?” demanded 
Adrian. 

“No!” cried the other,” turning still paler; 
“for the first time, now, I wonder at my foolish 
confidence.” 

“JVIerci'iil fathers! he is returning,” exclaimed 
Vandersteen, in agitation. “He lias discovered 
us at a glaure, and is coming to arraign us. I 
would 1 had fled the bouse at once. Oh, that the 
roof would fall and bury us !” 

The door opened, and Rubens stood before 
them. They shrank back into the corner, their 
heads down, anu expecting each moment the 
thunder of the charge. 

“Adrian Vanderneff! Francis Vandersteen V* 

“We are here !” replied the two conscious 
scholars. 

“Tome to my apartment. Ah! and thou !”be 
added to the younger of the three. “Come thou 
too; I shall need thee also. Follow me.” 

He withdrew to the chamber, his scholars fol- 
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lowed in silence. Gaining the scene of the late 
dilemma, they cast oblique looks at the table, the 
picture, and the door. 

“ Francis Vandersteen,” said Rubens,“ move 
the easel a little to the left—so. Adrian, close 
somewhat the curtain. “Ah! that will do. Now, 
my young friends, do you see this picture ?:t 

They ail saw it. 

“I have no pupil more valued than you. Two 
of you are long known to me, and by perseve¬ 
rance may reach the highest summit of your art. 
The other two, although young, have no need to 
be discouraged. 1 have been looking to-day at 
certain paintings by each of you. They are 
good; some beautiful. I can do nothing for you 
more unexceptionable than this. The more I 
gaze on it, the more it grows on my approba¬ 
tion. 1 left it this morning so delighted, that my 
desire was to call you at once, but thinking lest 
the glow of my own labour deceived my eyes, 1 
resolved to wait a cooler judgment At this mo¬ 
ment it looks more amiable than ever; and, in 
the upper part of the face, 1 have outdone my¬ 
self. I shall order it down into your room, and 
when you paint up to those eyes, I pronounce 
you immortal.” 

“We shall never dare attempt it,” cried Van- 
derneff, “unless Van Coit” — 

“Van who?” repeated Rubens with surprise, 
and who is Van Coit ?” 

“They have—why, I know not,” said the young 
artist, blushing modestly, “honoured me with 
that appellation.” 

“Well, 1 really thought,” said the simple Van¬ 
dersteen, unable to suppress his profound admi¬ 
ration and wonder, “l really thought they said 
Van Coil , or Van Hoyt : and if not that, what is 
thy name ?” 

“1 am called Van Dyke ,” was the reply. 

“But der duyvel!” said Rubens, after a delibe¬ 
rate gaze around the room, which made the three 
certain hearts tremble, “what has become of my 
beautiful porcelain vase ?” 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

The following touching incident in a family well 
known in Cork (Ireland,) may be relied on as a 
fact. Mr. C. a wild young member of a Catholic 
family who, through the monstrous inconsistency 
of the Penal Laws, had been forced to find the 
best education he could in France, was married 
to Miss O’R. a young lady as virtuous as 9he was 
lovely. A French education had, as will readily 
be perceived, led the hero of our narrative into 
habits of dissipation, which could not be speedi¬ 
ly shaken off on his return to his native city; nay, 
even the sincere attachment which he entertain¬ 
ed for his young wife, could not entirely disen¬ 
tangle him from the snare. His occasional ir¬ 
regular hours would have given any one not pos¬ 
sessed of so pure and sweet a disposition as Mrs. 
C. every reason to believe she did not hold that 
place in her husband’s affections to which she 
was so justly entitled; but if the reflection did 
sometimes overcast her mind, it was but as the 
passing cloud over the stainless moon.—The 
nusband was far from being a bad man, and really 
loved her, but his disposition was weak, and his 
vicious companions bad gained a powerful as¬ 
cendancy over his mind. It happened that he 
was suddenly called out of town, and in his baste 
left behind him a letter, in which, to gratify one 
of his unprincipled friends, he bad spoken of Ins 
wife in terms of carelessness, not to say derision, 
and had dilated pretty freely upon bis general 
course of life. Imagine the feelings of the star¬ 
tled profligate, when he found himself borne by 
a rapid steamboat upon a journey, which must 
necessarily be of several days duration, yet dis¬ 


tinctly recalling to mind that the fatal letter was 
left exposed ana unsealed upon his wife’s table. 
He recollected, too, with a pang, that he had 
wantonly, in an answer to his inquiries, boasted 
that it contained a profound secret, which he 
would not have revealed for the world. He 
paced the deck in an agony of suspense and 
shame. His too active imagination pictured 
her opening the letter, and turning pale with 
horror and indignation; perhaps fainting with 
anguish, alarming the servants, flying to her fa¬ 
ther—renouncing him for ever!—Abridging his 
term of absence as far as it was possible, he re¬ 
turned, but with a sinking heart, to his dwelling, 
bracing himself up to meet the fury of an en¬ 
raged and wretched woman. He opened the 
door softly. She was bending over her table, 
briskly writing. A placid smile was on her lips, 
and spread over her glowing features the mild 
expression of peace and joy: and soou as she 
wrote, the fragment of a sweet ballad was mur¬ 
mured from her lips in low music, that flows only 
from a heart entirely at ease. The husband stole 
noiselessly round, and read as her pen traced 
her gentle thoughts: “ Yt>ur letter is lying by me; 
the very, very letter containing the profound 
secret/ Now could 1 punish you for your care¬ 
lessness; but, my dearest Charles, how could I 
look you in the face on your return, after taking 
an undue advantage of the confidence you have 
reposed iu me, and merely gratifying a silly 
curiosity at the expense of delicacy and honour¬ 
able feelings? No; the letter is unopened: and 
lest you feel uneasy, I enclose it to you, with the 
sincere love of your affectionate wife, &c.” 

** What an angel!” uttered the conscience- 
stricken husband. She started up with an ex¬ 
clamation of joy—and as Charles met the light 
of her clear, unshrinking eyes, he felt humbled 
that he should have dared to suspect her, and 
was struck with heartfelt repentance at his con¬ 
duct. The influence of this important moment 
was strong and lastiog. He immediately sever¬ 
ed all the ties that draw abroad; and concentra¬ 
ted his whole heart in that endearing word home! 
And if the pure and happy being whose influence 
had allurea him to the path of right, had perused 
all his subsequent letters, she would have found 
nothing concerning herself, but boasts of warm¬ 
est love and the sincerest admiration. 

4 


Leap Year —The present year, 1836, is 
what is denominated in the almanacs, bissextile 
or leap year, containing one day more than the 
ordinary years, by the addition of twenty-four 
hours to the second mouth, February. Leap 
year is an important year to all unmarried peo¬ 
ple, inasmuch as during its continuance it is the 
especial prerogative of ladies to make love to 
the gentlemen, and the especial duty of gentle¬ 
men, under very severe penalties, to accept and 
reciprocate the proffers of love from the other 
sex. The authority for this regulation is found 
in an old volume, entitled “Courtship, Love, and 
Matrimonie,” printed in the year 1606, which 
has lately fallen into the possession of a literary 
friend, and from which the annexed extract is 
made: 

“Albeit, it is nowe become a parte of the Com- 
mun Lawe, in regard to the social relations of 
life, that as often as every bissextile year doth 
return, the ladye9 have the sole privilege during 
the time it conlinuelh, of making love unto the 
men, which they may doe either by wordes or 
lookes, as uuto them it seeineth proper; and 
moreover, no man will be entitled unto the bene¬ 
fit of Clergy who doth refuse to accept the offers 
of a ladye,or who doth any w Le treate her propo¬ 
sal with slight or contumely.” 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 



Hie Tignetle represents a chubby-faced nursery boy, conning over the works of Grotius and Laplace, with, 
the solemn gravity of a philosopher, while the shrivelled grotesque mug of the schoolmaster abroad, personated 
by Lord Brougham, is peeping over the boy’s shoulder with an expression of unalloyed delight. The child 
nutters to himself while reading. « That schoolmaster appears to have known a little even in those days.”— 
The femes appended, offer a most pungent specimen of English, wits 

THE JUVENILE PROFESSOR. 


Ah, who can trace the March of Mind, 

Its rapid strides, its light’ning joggings; 

Driven on by impetus behind. 

The pedagogue's unwearied floggings? 

With what delight a future race 
The mental triumph will behold, 

And every branch of science trace 
In chubby boys of five yean old. 

Then tender little babes at nurse 

Will warble music's mellowest tunes. 

And infants string heroic vene. 

As modern lads string cherry stones. 

Then (hint for knowledge nought shall tame, 
And genius will require no spur; 

While unbreech’d bantlings will exclaim, 

M How ignorant our falhera were!” 


If then thy grizzly ghost, O Brougham! 

A ghost so grim that none would quiz it, 

Should steal at midnight from the tomb, 
The pale moon’s glimpses to revisit. 

How it will cheer thy dingy sprite, 

The “ Boy Professor” to inspect. 

And hail, with unalloy'd delight. 

The wond'rous walk of intellect 

"Three centuries back (says History's Pag% 
Science was darknea all and doubt; 

Tet, even in that vile barbarous age. 

The Schoolmaster was peeping out 

“ But too much lope distracts my head. 

My studies I awhile must drop— 

Grotius! a slice of gingerbread. 

And let me have my humming-top!” 


How to Learn a Dunce to Spell. —A printer had 
a boy who was an incurable blunderer in spelling, and 
who gave him great trouble by his mistakes. He made 
many efforts to leach him; he scolded and threatened 
in vain; and ts a last resort, ordered him to bail a dic¬ 
tionary in milk and oat it for Am supper. 


Touch or the Sublime. —Upon a certain time, arv 
orator, who wished to advocate tha construction of a 
new turnpike, through a section of Virginia, made tha 
following sublime speech: 

"May it please your worships! While Europe is 
convulsed in civil discords, and her empires tremble 
with internal commotions; and, while her astrono¬ 
mers mount the wings of their imaginations, and soar 
through the ethereal world, pursuing their course 
from planet to planet, and from system to sysiem, until 
they have explored the vast eternity of space—let us 
direct our attention to a road more immediately in ovr 
•me neighbourhood.” 


| New Year's Anecdote. —A little girl was de¬ 
spatched by her mother one New Year’s day to wish 
a grocer a “ Happy New Year,” with directions to 
tell him that she would “take the gift in molasses.'* 
Accordingly she took a jug and went to the store and 
did her errand as follows“ Mono told me to come 
and wish you a happy new year, and here's a jug to 
put it in.” 


I lit the Wrono Shop. —A stout stalwart Vermonter, 
seeing the crowd at the Boston Post Office just after it 
was opened, mingled with it, and urged his way up to 
ihe delivery window, and to the great amusement of 
the clerk, instead of mentioning his name, or asking 
for a letter, "What,” said he, have you got that's good 
here?” “Nothing, sir, but letters,” replied the clerk, in 
his affable manner. “ Nothing but letters!” exclaimed 
Vermont, "Why, now, I thought right aartain you’d 
got something good here to drink.” 
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TOO KNOWING TO LIVE LONG. 



Every crow thinks her own young the whitest—and why shouldn’t sh£, since there are no parents 
any where to be found who do not regard their own hopeful progeny as brightest, beaulifullest, 
best.” The urchin in the picture, who physiologically and phrenologically is the very embodiment 
of stupidity, is cherished by his fond mamma as an infant prodigy, and nothing could persuade her 
that he is not the most intelligent, handsome, and graceful child within the hills of mortality. To 
her he is perfection, and she looks forward to his future destiny with an elevated consciousness of 
bis surpassing greatness. It is a harmless anticipation, and we will not disturb her in it; but we 
may take occasion to say to others among our lady friends, that they would less offend propriety, 
and more advance the interests of their families and the comfort of their visiters, if they would not 
perpetually thrust forward the little masters and misses to show off their accomplishments. 
Snivelling children may be very agreeable to those who are their near and dear kinsfolk, but to 
strangers they are always repulsive, and often disgusting. They should be confined to the nursery, 
not counted for the parlour. 


HUMBUG ROCKET. 
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AN IRISH EXPEDIENT. 


The passage from Liverpool to Dublin, In 
Phil’s time, was far different from that which 
steam and British enterprise have since made it. 
A vessel was ready to sail for the latter place on 
the very day of Phil’s arrival in town; and, as he 
felt rather anxious to get out of England as soon 
as he could, after selling his pig in good earnest, 
he came to the aforesaid vessel to ascertain if it 
were possible to get a deck passage. The year 
had then advanced to the latter part of autumn ; 
so that it was the season when those inconceiva¬ 
ble hordes of Irishmen, who emigrate periodically 
for the purpose of lightening John Bull’s labour, 
were in the act of returning to that country in 
which they find little to welcome them—but do¬ 
mestic affection and misery. 

When Phil arrived at the vessel, he found the 
captain in a state of peculiar difficulty. About 
twelve or fourteen gentlemen of rank and pro¬ 
perty, together with a score or upwards of high¬ 
ly respectable persons, but of less consideration, 
were in equal embarrassment. The fact was, 
that as no other vessel left Liverpool that day, 
about five hundred Irishmen, mostly reapers and 
mowers, had crowded upon deck, each deter¬ 
mined to keep his place at all hazards. The 
captain, whose vessel was small, and none of the 
stoutest, flatly refused to put to sea with such a 
number. He told them it was madness to think 
of it; he could not risk the lives 1 of the other pas¬ 
sengers, nor even their own, by sailing with five 
hundred on the deck of so small a vessel. If the 
one-half of them would withdraw peaceably, he 
would carry the other half, which was as much as 
he could accomplish. They were very willing 
to grant that what he said was true; but in the 
mean time, not a man of them would move, and 
to clear out two hundred and fifty fellows, who 
loved nothing better than fighting, armed, too, 
with sickles and scythes, was a task beyond either 
his ability or inclination to execute. He remon¬ 
strated with them, entreated, raged, swore, and 
threatened, but all to no purpose. His threats 
and entreaties were received with equal good 
humour. Gibes and jokes were broken on him 
without number, and as his passion increased, so 
did their mirth, until nothing could be seen but 
the captain in vehement gesticulation, and the 
Irishmen huzzaing him so vociferously, that his 
damns and curses, uttered against them, could 
not reach even his own ears. 

“Gentlemen,” said be to his cabin passengers, 
“for the love of heaven, tax your invention to 
discover some means whereby to get one-half of 
thfese men off the vessel, otherwise it will be im¬ 
possible that we can sail to-day. I have already 
proffered to take one-half of them by lot, but 
they will not hear of it; and how to manage I am 
sure I don’t know.” 

The matter, however, was beyond their depth; 
the thing seemed utterly impracticable, and the 
chances of their putting to sea were becoming 
fainter and fainter. 

“Blast their eyes!” he at length exclaimed, 
“the ragged, hungry devils! If they beard me 
with decency, I could bear their obstinacy bet¬ 
ter ; but no, they must turn me into ridicule, and 
break their jests, and turn their cursed barbar¬ 
ous grins upon me in my own vessel. I say, boys,” 
he added, proceeding to address them once more 
—“I say .boys, 1 have just three observations to 
make. The first is”— 

“Arrah, captain, avourneen, hadn’t you bet- 
ther get a stool,” said a voice, “and put a text 
before it, divide it dacently into three halves, an’ 
make a sarmon av it!” 

“Captain, you war intended for the church,” 


added another. “You're the moral* of a Metho¬ 
dist preacher, if you war dhressed in black.” 

“Let him alone,” said a third, “he’d be a gin- 
teel man enough in the wilderness, an’ would 
make an illigant dancin’-master to the bears.” 

“He’s as graceful as a shaved pig on his kind 
legs, dancin’ the ‘Baltihorum Jig.’ ” 

The captain’s face was literally black with 
passion; he turned away with a curse,which 
produced another huzza, and swore that he 
would rather encounter the Bay of Biscay in a 
storm, than have any thing to do with such an 
unmanageable mob. 

“ Captain,” said a little, shrewd-looking Con- 
naugbtman, “what *ud you be willin’ to give any 
body, over an’ abow his free passage, that ’ua 
tell you how to get one-half o’ them out ?” 

“ I’ll give him a crown,” replied the captain, 
“together with'grog and rations to the eyes—I’ll 
be hanged if 1 don’t.” 

“ Thin I’ll do it fwhor yot^ sir, if you keep 
your word wit’ me.” 

“ Done,” said the captain, “it's a bargain, my 
good feliow, if you accomplish it; and what’a 
more, I’ll consider you a knowing one.” 

“ 1 am a poor Counaughtman. yer haner,” re¬ 
plied our fnend Phil; “but what’s to prevint me 
thryin. Tell them,” he continued, “that you 
must go; purtind to be fwhor takin’ thim wit’ you. 
Sir. Put Munsther again Connaught, one half 
an this side, an’ the odher an that, keep the cra- 
tbur of a ship steady, your haner; an’ fwbin you 
have them half an’ half, wit’ a little room betuxt 
thim, ‘Now,’ says your haner, ‘boys, you're divid¬ 
ed into halves; if one side kicks the other out o’ 
the ship, I'll bring the conquerors.’ ” 

The captain said not a word in reply to Phil, 
but immediately ranged the Munster and Con¬ 
naught men on each side of the deck—a matter 
which he found little difficulty in accomplishing, 
for each party hoping that he intended to take 
themselves, readily declared his Province and 
stood together. W hen they were properly se¬ 
parated, there still remained about fifty or sixty 
percons belonging to neither Province; but, at 
Phil’s suggestion, the captain paired them off to 
each division, man for man, until they were 
drawn up into two bodies. 

“Now,” said he, “there you stand; let one-half 
of you drub the other out of the vessel, and the 
conquerors shall get their passage.” 

Instant, furious, and bitter was the struggle 
that ensued for the sake of securing a passage, 
and from the anxiety to save a shilling, by get¬ 
ting out of Liverpool on that day. The saving 
of the shilling is indeed a consideration with 
Paddy, which drives him to the various resources 
of begging kindred with his resident countrymen 
in England, pretended illness, coming to be pass¬ 
ed from parish to parish, and all the other turn¬ 
ings and shiftings which his reluctance to part 
with the money renders necessary. Another 
night, therefore, and probably another day in 
Liverpool would have been attended* with ex- 

K ense. This argument prevailed with all; with 
funster as well as with Connaught, and they 
fought accordingly. 

W ben the attack first commenced, each party 
hoped to he able to expel the other without blows. 
This plan was soon abandoned. In a few mi¬ 
nutes the sticks and fists were busy. Throttling, 
tugging, cuffing and knocking down—shouting, 
huzzaing, and yelling, gave evident proofs that 
the captain, in embracing Phil’s proposal, had 
unwittingly applied the match to a mine, whose 

v Model. 
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explosion was likely to be attended with disas¬ 
trous consequences. As the fight became warm, 
and the struggle more desperate, the hooks and 
scythes were resorted to, blood began to flow, 
and men to fall, disabled and apparently dying. 
The immense crowd which had now assembled 
to witness the fight among the Irishmen, could 
not stand tamely by, and see so many lives like¬ 
ly to be lost without calling in the civil authori¬ 
ties. A number of constables in a few minutes 
attended; but these worthy officers of the civil 
authorities experienced very uncivil treatment 
from the fists, cudgels of both, parties. In fact, 
they were obliged to get from among the rioters 
with all possible celerity, and to suggest to the 
magistrates the necessity of calling in the mili¬ 
tary. 

In the mean time, the battle rose into a furious 
struggle for victory. The deck of the vessel was 
actually slippery with blood, and many were ly¬ 
ing in an almost lifeless state. Several-were 
pitched into the hold, and had their legs and arms 
broken by the fall; some were tossed over the 
sides of the vessel, and only saved from drowning 
by the activity of the sailors ; and not a few of 
those who had been knocked down in the begin- 
ningof the fray were trampled into insensibility. 

The Munster men at length gave way ; and 


their opponents following up their advantage, 
succeeded in driving them to a man out of flie 
vessel, just as the military arrived. Fortunately 
their interference was unnecessary. The ruf- 
fianjy captain’s object was accomplished; and as 
no lives were lost, nor any iojury more serious 
than broken bones and flesh-wounds sustained, 
he got the vessel in readiness and put to sea. 


Dwight and DENNiE.-Some few years since, 
as Dr. Dwight was travelling through New Jer¬ 
sey, he chanced to stop in the stage hotel in one 
of its popular towns for the night. At a 
late hour of the same evening, arrived also at the 
inn Mr.Dennie, who had the misfortune to learn 
from the landlord that his beds were all paired 
with lodgers, except one occupied by the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Dwight. “Show me to his apartment,” 
exclaimed Dennie: although I am a stranger to 
the Doctor, perhaps I may bargain with him 
for my lodging.” The landlord accordingly 
waited on Mr. Dennie to the Doctor’s room and 
there left him to introduce himself. 

The Doctor, although in his night-gown, cap, 
and slippere, and just ready to resign himself to 
the refreshing arms of Somnus, politely requested 
the stranger intruder to be seated. Struck with 
the physiognomy of his companion, he then un¬ 
bent his austere brow, and commenced a literary 
conversation. The names of Washington, Frank¬ 
lin, Rittenhouse, and a host of distinguished li¬ 
terary characters, for some time gave a zest and 
an interest to the conversation, until Dr. Dwight 
chanced to mention Dennie. “ Dennie, the 
Editor of the Portfolio,” says the Doctor in a 
rhapsody, “is the Addison of the United States— 
the father of American belles-lettres. But, sir,” 
continued he, “is it not astonishing that a man of 
such genius, fancy, and feeling, should abandon 
himself to the inebriating bowl?” 

“ Sir,” said*Dennie, “ yon are mistaken. 1 
have been intimately acqnaioted withIDennie for 
leveral years, and I never knew or saw him in¬ 
toxicated.” “ Sir,” says the Doctor, “ you err. 

1 have information from a particular friend : I 
atn confident that I am right, and you are wrong. ” 
Dennie now ingeniously changed the conversa- 
hon to the clergy, remarking that Abercrombie 
and Mason were among the most distinguished 
divines, nevertheless, he considered Dr. Dwight, 
President of Yale College, the most learned 


theologian, the first logician, and the greatest 
poet that America has produced. But sir ” 
continued Dennie, “there are traits in his cha¬ 
racter, undeserving so wise and great a man, of 
the most detestable description : he is the grey¬ 
est bigot and dogmatist of the age.” H 

“ Sir,” says the Doctor, “you are grossly mis¬ 
taken ; I am intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Dwight, and I know to the contrary.” “ Sir ” 
says Dennie, “you are mistaken: 1 have it from 
an intimate acquaintance of his, whom I am 
confident would not tell me an untruth.” “ No 
more slander,” says the Doctor, “I am Dr. 
Dwight, of whom you speak.” “ And I, too," 
exclaimed Dennie, “am Mr. Dennie, of whom 
you spoke” 

The astonishment of Dr. Dwight may be bet¬ 
ter conceived than told. Suffice it to say, they 
mutually shook hands and were extremely hap¬ 
py in each other’s acquaintance. 


A provmcjal manager, in England whose sea¬ 
son had been extremely disastrous, determined 
to make one grand effort to retrieve his fortune, 
and announced a new and splendid nautical 
spectacl e ? which was to terminate with a view 
of the British fleet, and a magnificent transpa¬ 
rency of Lord Rodney. Public curiosity was 
excited by the unusual effort, and at an early 
hour the house was crammed. The play com¬ 
menced, and the new spectacle was to conclude 
the evening. But alas ! the artist, from whose 
creative pencil all this scenic magnificence was 
to spring, was more addicted to his glass than 
his palette, and, as yet, Lord Rodney and the 
British fleet existed only in the “ mind’s eye”ot 
the distracted manager. Time flew—the play 
proceeded, and yet no fleet—no Admiral. Never 
did the famishing garrison of Gibraltar, in the 
memorable 1780, pant for the arrival of the gal¬ 
lant Rodney with more anxiety than did our 
helpless manager. But in vain—word was 
brought that the incorrigible painter was drunk 
in bed, and nothing remained but to state the 
fact, and, ruinous catastrophe! return the money* 
In this moment of agony, the factotum of the 
principal butcher in the town presented himself, 
and said, “ Well, master manager, master has 
heard of your house turning out so well to-night 
and has sent me to ax payment for this here little 
account,” unrolling a bill of some six-and-thirty 
inches long. At the moment the eye of the des¬ 
pairing manager rested upon the blazing and 
good-humoured visage of the butcher, a ray of 
hope darted across him, he dragged his victim 
into an adjoining dressing reom—a guinea and a 
bottle of wine settled the business.—The butcher 
was decked in admiral’s uniform. An old cock- 
ed hat stuck upon his bead, a sword in bis hand,, 
and placed behind a row of canvas water, like a 
I portrait, with a ship stuck on each side 

of him, was my friend the butcher presented to 
the expecting audience as the transparency of 
Lord Rodney. The gods recognizing their fat 
friend, cheered him to the echo. The manager 
seized the lucky moment, rushed on and stated 
the facts. All was mirth and good humor—no 
money was returned. The next morning the 
painter was at his post. The fleet and Lord 
Rodney were finished, the piece ran seventeen 
nights, and saved the season. 


I • A , ND Gentlemen.—A waiting maid, at an ins 

in England, on being asked how many gents there 
were in the house, replied. “Three gents, and four gen¬ 
tlemen. “ Why do yon make a distinction. Betsey V* 
said her interrogator. “O, why—the gents are only 
half gentlemen, people from the country, who come on 
horseback; the others have thpir carriages, and are real 
[gentlemen.” 
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No. 10. 



Tom Tilton is a specimen of that class of gentlemen- 
loafcrs, numbers of whom may be found in all large 
cities, and especially in ours. His origin is involved 
in a kind of glorious mystery, and though he occasion¬ 
ally hints that he is the orphan of distinguished parents, 
he does not choose to be explicit on the subject. His 
connections—if he has any—all live abroad, and he 
himself is rarely found at home. He is an adept in 
the art of sponging—and he eats, drinks, and makes 
merry at the co6t of others with the utmost good-na¬ 
ture. He is not particular in his companions hips, 
though be makes it a rule to cultivate no acquaint¬ 
ances among those whose pockets cannot undergo the 
^process of lightening. Formerly he enjoyed a tolera¬ 
ble credit among the tailors, but of late they have 
grown rather shy of his custom, as they have observed 
that he is somewhat backward in the settlement of his 
bills,—a habit which the dealers in broadcloth and 
buttons do not approve. 

Tom is of course something of a dandy. He has 
his hair dressed at Moore’s—he promenades Chesnut 
street at high noon—lounges at the corners—and when 
he can make it convenient, looks in at Head Quarters. 
He is not wanting in address, and when freshly done 
up in clean linen and curled hair, he has an air about 


him, which can deceive all but those who know him. 
He talks glibly upon small topics—affects punning, and 
tries to perpetrate jests. If he is not successful, he is at 
least not to blame, for he has a clever memory, and 
he levies upon Joe Miller with a constancy that 
shows his admiration of that respectable person.— 
Among other accomplishments, he sings sweetly, and 
plays on the flute like Cuddy, or an angel. Tom’s 
worst fault is iinpecuniosity; though it must be con¬ 
fessed. he is not always over-scrupulous of the truth. 

It happened last summer, that at a coffee-room 
where Torn frequented, he mot an elderly gentleman, 
between whoYn and himself there sprung up, after 
various interviews, n sort of acquaintance, which soon 
ripened into friendship. The elder, whom Tom had 
completely ipisled by vaguo hints respecting his fami¬ 
ly and prospects, proposed finally to introduce him to 
his esteemed friends, the Snubbs, a proposition which 
Tom did not fail gratefully to accept. Accordingly, 
the day was fixed, and Tom, as usual, repaired to the 
coffee-room to make his morning meal, and meditate 
on his coming honours. (See No. 1.) 

Mr. Snubbs had been an eminent tobacco dealer, in 
which vocation, he had amassed a large fortune. Re¬ 
tiring from business, he determined to pass the remain- 
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der of hjp day* in quiet affluence, and procured him* 
self a neat and picturesque dwelling on the skirt* of 
the city; whither he removed with his wife and 
an only daughter, the lovely and accomplished Julia 
Adelgilha Wilhelmina Snubbs. Julia is no common 
young lady. She can dance a la Vestris—«ing like 
the Austin—play on the piano with a* much skill as 
Miss Sterling—paint Bowers—braid chains—weave 
purses—talk French—has read all Bulwer’s novels, 
and Willis’s First Impressions, and in addition to all 
these, possesses the more charming quality of being 
heiress to twenty thousand dollars. It was to this 
admirable creature, Tom expected to be introduced, 
and when the visiting hour arrived, with every thing 
properly adjusted, off* he sallied to fulfil his appoint¬ 
ment. 

As, fired with the thought of the pleasure which 
was in store for him, he proceeded onward, chuck¬ 
ling in the hope that Miss Julia Adelgitha Wilhelmi¬ 
na, with all her accomplishments, and particularly her 
fortune, would probably throw herself into hi% arms, 
he encountered one of those accidents which alike dis¬ 
turb the equanimity of the greatest and the least. (See 
No. 2.) 

In one of the northern suburbs, musing on the sub¬ 
jects just mentioned, and such others as occurred to 
him, he did not perceive his contiguity to a newly 
painted fence, until his best coat had received a num¬ 
ber of blotches, sufficient wholly to disfigure, if not 
destroy it Though a practical philosopher—a real 
peripatetic—Torn found this too much for his patience, 
and let fly a volley of oaths at the painter, to whom 
he would also have applied his walking-stick, had not 
a salutary fear of retaliation overawed and restrained 
him. As it was, determined not to be baulked of his 
visit, he made the best of the matter by stepping into a 
neighbouring druggist’s, where a plentiful application of 
turpentine, subdued in its odoriferousneas by an admix¬ 
ture of alcohol, partially restored the original black¬ 
ness of his unhappy garment. Thus recruited, he pur¬ 
sued his way until he reached the residence of his 
fair inamorata,—but here he was destined to another 
vexation. (See No. 3.) 

Old Mr. Snubbs—like many other elderly gentle¬ 
men who have accumulated riches by their own han¬ 
diwork—had a religious objection to parting—unlaw¬ 
fully at least—with any portion of his treasures, and 
as he lived at some distance from the constables and 
watchmen, he supplied the safe-guard of which the 
absence of those gentlemen deprived him, by founding 
a colony of dogs on a part of his premises. It happen¬ 
ed unluckily for Tom, that the old lady at whose 
house he lodged, had that morning—ignorant of the 
good fortune that awaited her protege, for she liked 
him especially,—deposited in his hat-croWn a roll of 
bread and a link of Bologna, which he was accustom¬ 
ed to carry as a dernier resort , in case he was by any 
means prevented from sponging for a dinner. As ho 
approached the dwelling of Mr. Snubbs, some of the 
colonists aforesaid, who were lounging about the settle¬ 
ment, sagaciously snuffed the spicy sausage and straight¬ 
way sprung upon the unfortunate gentleman. In de¬ 
fending himself against their attacks, he had occasion 
to remove his hat, and to the horror of the sentimental 
Julia, out fell the provender, which, snatching up, the 
dogs abandoned their onslaught, and left him to re¬ 
gain his composure as he best might. Tom was well- 
nigh despairing, but os his stock of eatables was gone, 
it was “ neck or nothing'’ with him for a dinner, and 
smoothing his brow and cravat, he made bold to knock 
and obtain admittance. His friend who had been 
waiting to receive him, ushered him into the parlour, 
where he was graciously welcomed by Mr. Snubbs, 
Mrs. Snubbs, and the charming Miss Julia Adelgilha 
Wilhelmina. After the first salutations were over, 
Tom explained the affair of the loaf and Bologna, by 


protesting it was a trick played upon him by his 
waggish friend, Major Simpkins, against whom he 
vowed the most exemplary chastisement This set¬ 
tled, the party sat down together, and Tom, exerting 
himself to the utmost, contrived to be particularly 
agreeable to the amiable heiress. (See No. 4.) 

He delicately complimented her on her various ac¬ 
complishments—insinuated his admiration of her 
charms—bowed deferentially to her praises of Bulwer 
—joined in her enthusiasm for Willis, who she pro¬ 
tested was a “ dear, delightful, gossiping creature, full 
of scandal and poetry”—smiled knowingly at the scraps 
of barbarous French with which she interlarded her 
conversation—and declared upon his honour that he 
thought her performance of Di Piacer, with which she 
kindly favoured him, infinitely superior to Malibran, 
whom he pretended to have heard at Milan during his 
continental journey ings. Tom, however, was not al¬ 
together at ease, for a mischievous flea, which had 
transferred itself from his flock-bed to his boot, and 
which had lain dormant during the morning, now be¬ 
gan to annoy him by its merciless inflictions. In vain 
he tried to conceal his agonies—he bit his lip—he con¬ 
tracted his brow—heshifted his position—butall would 
not do; and as the company remarked his sufferings, he 
declared that it was a twinge of the gout, to which 
he was occasionally subject, and which he had inhe¬ 
rited through three generations, from his great-grand¬ 
father, old General Tilton, of the Borough Bluffs. 
Excusing himself for half-an-hour. he retired to a dress- 
mg-room, and having after a long and wearisome search 
detected the author of his miseries, on whom, of course, 
he inflicted condign punishment, he returned more 
buoyant than ever to the parlour. Dinner was soon 
afterwards announced, and Tom conducted the fair 
Julia to the dining-room, and was honoured with & seat 
at her side. (See No. 5.) 

Mr. Snubbs was emphatically a good-liver. He had 
diligently studied the science of gastronomy, and was 
perfect in all its details. Though no longer in trade, 
he carefully watched the state of the markets, and if 
he bought no stock of the brokers, he only dealt the 
more largely with the poulterers. He not only knew 
when to buy, but how to buy; and as his wife, who 
presided over his kitchen establishment, was perfect in 
her cuisne, his table was always supplied with the best 
dishes, dressed in the rarest manner. Tom, though a 
regular diner-out, had never before encountered such 
a dinner, and his eyes gloated on the array of goodly 
meats which crowned the well-furnished board. Upon 
pretence of compliment to his host, he eat as if ho 
never expected to make another meal, and somewhat 
to the mortification of Miss Julia, he neglected her 
charms for the fish, flesh, and fowl, he seemingly doated 
upon. But as she had always understood that fashion¬ 
able gentlemen were epicures and bon-vivants, she set 
his remissness down to that account, and so it was for¬ 
given. Though this was a lucky day for Tom’s appe¬ 
tite, it was an unlucky one for his gentility. After the 
more substantial food hod been removed, a fine, smok¬ 


ing plum-pudding was introduced, to which, of course, 
Tom was helped most liberally. Just, however, as he 
had raised a piece on his fork, to allow it to cool, he 
was called on to pledge the ladies in a glass of wine, 
and thrusting it suddenly in his mouth, it scalded him 
so severely that he unconsciously ejected it on his 
plnte. Tom’s friend looked askance—old Snubbs 
frowned, and the ladies were almost petrified. Tom 
blundered forth a thousand apologies, but though they 
were apparently acceptable, it was evident the old 
folks began to suspect him. Still the wine continued 
to circulate freely, and after the ladies bad retired, 
Tom re-established himself in the old gentleman's good 
opinion by his singing and alory-telling, and above all, 
the spirit with which he pkssed the bottle. After they 
rose from the table, Tom obtained permission to to- 
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company Miss Julia on an evening visit to one of her 
lady-friends; but here again he had like to have been 
baulked by the evil genius which seemed to have been 
pursuing him throughout the day. (SeelNo. 6 ) 

The drawing-room was on the second floor, and as 
Tom was gallantly handing the lady down the flight 
of stairs, his foot caught against the carpet rod, and 
tumbling head-foremost, he fell with such violence 
that he fairly precipitated the footman, who was show¬ 
ing the way, over the bannisters, and had nearly bro 
ken his own neck. For a minute or two he lay almost 
insensible, but after the stunning sensation had passed 
away, discovering that his limbs were still sound, he 
gathered himself up, and cursing the stupidity of the 
footman, who he swore had tripped him, he begged 
Mias Julia to proceed on their expedition. After spend¬ 
ing an agreeable hour with Miss Heavysides—Julia’s 
friend—they started on their return, and in passing a 
•Confectioner’s, Julia gently intimated that, as the 
^weather was uncomfortably warm, an ice would not be 
unrefreshing. Here was a dilemma. The hint was 
4oo broad to be misunderstood, and too obvious to be 
neglected; but Tom knew he had not the wherewithal, 
and doubted the sufficiency of his credit. Plucking 
up heart of grace, he entered,and in the most elegant 
•style made the necessary requisition of the shop-mis¬ 
tress. (See No. 7.) 

Accordingly the ice was served and eaten, and the 
gallant beau pressed Julia to try a second, which, of 
course, she gracefully declined. Anxious to prolong 
the evil moment as long as possible, Tom dallied on 
-various pretences, but as Julia made a movement to¬ 
wards the door, he was compelled to meet the emer¬ 
gency. With a bold air, therefore, he thrust his hand 
first into one pocket, then in the other, and gradually 
assuming a look of concern,he began to fumble about 
his person with increased earnestness. Julia—who 
had from some previous circumstances been partially 
led to suspect the truth—kindly inquired what was 
the matter, and being informed he had lost his pocket 
book, which he contrived to insinuate had contained 
several hundred dollars, and many valuable papers, 
riie tendered the use of her puree, out of which he 
discharged the bill. Apparently vexed and chagrined 
4 tt his loss, they now proceeded homeward; but just as 
they reached a dirty crossing, Tom, who in the twi¬ 
light of evening recognized a sort of humble friend, 
whom, for many reasons, he was anxious to avoid, and 
•turned away for that purpose, made a false step, and 
was plunged into the midst of the kennel. (See No. 8.) 

His friend coming up at this moment, addressed him 
with a familiarity which shocked the fashionable Ju¬ 
lia, and satisfied beyond all doubt that poor Tom was 
•nothing but a scheming loafer, she stole quietly away, 
mortified and incensed that she had been seen with 
him. Meantime Tom, rising from his unenviable 
situation, covered with his muddy spoils, and over¬ 
whelmed with shame, betook himself to a neighbour¬ 
ing tavern, where, while his clothes were undergoing 
purification, he meditated on the instability of human 
enjoyment. His hopes of Miss Julia were completely 
crushed-—and as he remembered the glorious dinner 
he had that day enjoyed, and felt that his brilliant an¬ 
ticipations of futurity were all overcast, he cursed 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and lamented his own hard 
fate which had deprived him of such rare opportuni¬ 
ties. As soon as the state of his garments would per¬ 
mit, he rushed towards his lodgings with all imagine 
ble haste, believing that his cap of misery was lull. 
(See No. 9.) 

In this, however, he was mistaken; for entering the 
front gate suddenly, and drawing it close after him, 
it arrested the skirt of his coat, which it divided from 
button to collar. This last disaster completely over¬ 
came Tom’s fortitude. The painted fence—the at¬ 
tack of the dogs -the rascally flea—the mal-apropos 


i affair at dinner—the descent of,the staircase—the ex¬ 
posure of his poverty at the confectioner’s—the plunge 
into the kennel—all these he had contrived to endure, 
but now with the weight of these afflictions press¬ 
ing heavily upon him, to have his best coat—that upon 
which he depended for his gentility of appearance— 
that which helped to introduce him into society—that 
which gained him credit at the coffee-rooms, and fa¬ 
vour with the ladies—to have that, his last, his best, his 
dearest, suddenly tom from him, was an evil against 
which even his well-tried philosophy could not suc¬ 
cessfully contend, and he sought his bed, faint, feeble, 
and spirit-broken. After a night of unrest, he awoke 
in the morning to receive a note which informed him 
that his residence had been discovered—that his cha¬ 
racter was knqwn—that his friend of the coffee-room 
was indignant at the imposition practised upon him— 
that Mr. Snubbs detested him—Miss Julia despised 
him—and any future attempt to visit in that respec¬ 
table family would be regarded as an intrusion aud 
an insult (See No. 10.) 

It was long before Tom recovered from the shock 
which this series of misadventures gave him. Fa¬ 
tigue and exposure to dampness had brought on a fe¬ 
ver and for weeks he was wholly helpless. During 
his illness he formed various good resolutions; he deter¬ 
mined to abandon loafing, and instead of attempting 
to gain an uncertain subsistence by his wits, to pro¬ 
cure an honest livelihood by industry. But as soon 
as be was recovered, the ancient Adam of his disposi¬ 
tion again look possession of him, and Tom may now bo 
seen on any fine day at noon, standing at the comer of 
Fourth and Chesnut streets, picking his teeth, and 
gazing around him pith as much nonchalance as if 
he was master of a princely fortune. How he con¬ 
trived to obtain the bran new coat which he now 
rejoices in, is a profound secret, but ss he is occasion¬ 
ally seeu walking with a rich blood, it is suspected 
that Tom has contrived to wheedle himself into his 
good graces, and wheedle him out of his money. 


American Women.— The zeal with which the 
cause of liberty was embraced by the women of 
America, during the war of our revolution, has 
often been mentioned with admiration and praise. 
The following anecdotes will forcibly illustrate 
the extent and strength of this patriotic feel¬ 
ing. To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Col. Charles 
Pinckney, a British officer said “ It is impos¬ 
sible not to admire the intrepid firmness of the 
ladies of your country. Had your men but half 
their resolution, we might give up the contest— 
America would be invincible.” 

Mrs. Daniel Hall having obtained permission 
to pay a visit to her mother on John’s Island, was 
on the point of embarking, when an officer step¬ 
ping forward, in the most authoritative manner 
demanded the key of her trunk.—“What do you 
expect to find there?” asked the lady. “I seek 
for treason,” was the reply. “You may save 
yourself the trouble of search, then,” said Mrs. 
Hall; “you may find plenty of it at my tongue’s 
end. 

An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity and 
constant oppression of the unfortunate, meeting 
Mrs. Charles Elliott in a garden adorned with a 
great variety of flowers, asked the name of the 
chamomile, which, appeared to flourish with a 
peculiar luxuriance. “The rebel Jloxcer ,” she 
replied. “ VV by was that name given to it ?” ask¬ 
ed the officer. “Because,” rejoined the lady, "it 
thrive* most when mo*t trampled upon" 


A robustious countryman meeting a physician, ran 
to hide behind a wall: being asked the cause, he re¬ 
plied—“ It is so long since I have been sick, that I am 
ashamed to look a physician in the face.” 
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THE FRENCH COOK. 

r Sacre Dieu ! Dis dam frog is not like his countryman, de Yankee— he has got one d—d'snmtt 
quantity of de fat on his haunce: he k> r <rn to dance too mosh, and he feed too leetel ; as Monsietir 
tide say — Ton might as well make a runout of de small-toot comb. 



tfcl an yaa diners-out in town. 

love that bfilm far ir ief. 

That brightest gem, when tirved up brown, 
A flail sirloin of beef: 

All you who on plain “ boil'd and roast” 
Each day a dinner make; 

And you who, like Macbeth, may boast, 
Twli tied onto “ a itakt!" 


Now look upon thra pi flare have. 

Of one wbo never knew 
The taste of mutton (drop a tear!)» 

Of lamb, or vaal, like you. 

Tit his to dish up stawa and alopo; 

Sad *tuff—’i would starve one’a dogs: 
He'd leave the finest dish of chops 
For fricassee* and frogs. 
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* Here’s a fellow that can’t be beat. I wouldn’t give him for all the rock that ever swam, and 
tint’s saying a good deal, for they command rare prices in market. My eyes, but he's a wapper!” 


BARON NAB’EM TAKING A SWELL. 



Reader, most probably you find “ no joke” in this picture. It excites unpleasant reminiscen¬ 
ces* It recalls events too freshly remembered. It pourtrays a scene of too frequent occurrence. 
It induces unpleasant anticipations. Perhaps you think it is intended lor you. Positively no, *pon 
honour! No doubt passages of your life bear a strong resemblance to it; but nothing personal is 
^tended. You may, therefore, pass on. \r> 

c 2 
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THE HONEST FISHERMAN. 


A Scottish gentleman of the name Farqubar 
went a few summers ago, to a town on the north 
coast of France, with the intention of passing 
some weeks there. The morning after his arri¬ 
val he went to a banker’s to get his English mo¬ 
ney changed for French. He afterwards took a 
walk about the town, and visited the quays and 
the pier, and then strolled on the sands. After 
walking about for some time, he went into a 
shop* and, putting his hand into his pocket to pay 
for some trifling article, found that he had lost his 
purse. It contained all the money he had 
with him. and he knew that if he could not re¬ 
cover it, he should be reduced to very uncomfort¬ 
able embarrassments before he could receive any 
remittances from Edinburgh. He attempted to 
retrace his steps,in the forlorn hopeihat he should 
see it lying on the ground. But after fatiguing 
himself for some time in vain, he returned to his 
hotel in a very disconsolate mood, and made his 
disaster known to the landlord. The landlord 
advised him to lose no time in stating the circum¬ 
stance to the prefety the chief or a sort of mayor 
of the town. The prefet received Mr. Farquhar 
with the politeness which a Frenchman always 
shows to a stranger, and promised to render him 
every assistance in his power; and he immediate¬ 
ly despatched officers of police to make inquiries 
in all parts of tho town, and also to observe if any 
poor person was seen to spend any considerable 
or unusual sum of money. He then desired Mr. 
Fraauhar to come again the next day, when he 
should be informed ofthe result of these inquiries. 
Mr. F. then went back to the inn to his dinner, 
for which the reflection that he had no present 
means of paying for it somewhat spoiled his appe¬ 
tite. 

We must here leave him at his melancholy 
meal, and go to a little cabin by the sea-side, in¬ 
habited by PierreLeroux,a poor fisherman. We 
shall find nobody at home but Katrine his wife, 
if, indeed, we can call her at home, when her 
thoughts were absent with her husband and her 
two fine boys, who had gone out early in the 
morning to fish,and whose lenglhened absence 
was beginning to fill herwith apprehension. “Ah, 
my poor Pierre,” said she to herself, “how he 
risks his life day after day in that old boat! Sure¬ 
ly something must have happened. If he had but 
a better boat, I should not mind so much; but it 
is such a worn-out‘leaky thing. Oh! if we had 
but money to buy another, or, at least, to get this 
mended. But the children, poor things, must be 
fed, though ever so poorly, and the boys must 
have jackets, and all the money we can spare 
goes to mending the nets, which are getting old 
and bad. Oh dear!—a fisherman’s life is a dread¬ 
ful life, particularly with an old leaky boat!” 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of her daughter Janneton, a little half- 
dad, barefooted girl, of about eight years old, 
whose tattered habiliments were set off, accor¬ 
ding to the fashion of her country and station, 
with a snow-white cap, and a pair of long dang¬ 
ling gold earings. “Oh, mother, dear mother!’’ 
exclaimed the child, “look, see what I’ve got,” 
and she held out a crimson silk purse, apparent¬ 
ly well filled. “How did you come by this?” said 
the mother, “surely thou didst not steal it.” “Oh 
no,” answered the child, “I should be very sorry 
to do such a wicked thing as that: I found i,. 
Just now, as 1 clambered up the cliff to see if 
lather’s boat was coming, I happened to see some¬ 
thing fine and red lying on the sands, just by the 

t reat stone that is made into a seat. Se with a 
op, and two jumps, down I came, and here it is. 
Ah, what a pretty purse it is!—and so full!” 


Katrine had by this time emptied it of its con¬ 
tents, and counted forty-nine gold Napoleans, a 
coin smaller than an English sovereign, and in 
value sixteen shillings and eight-pence of our 
money, and fifteen or sixteen francs. The franc 
is a silver coin resembling our shilling, but worth 
only ten-pence. There were a few English half- 
crowns and shillings besides; and these, and the 
appearance of the purse, which was certainly any 
thing rather than French, indicated it to have be¬ 
longed to some English person. Katrine, who 
had never before seen so much money together, 
could scarcely believe her eyes, and couuted it a 
dozen times to be quite sure she was not dream¬ 
ing. She was a good, honest creature in her own 
way, and would not have absolutely stolen any 
thing on any account Bui the close connection 
between stealing and finding she did not under¬ 
stand. It never occurred to her that the money 
had not become her own lawful possession, and 
she accordingly began to dispose ofit in imagina¬ 
tion to the supply of the manifold wants of the 
family. The first thing, and the most necessary, 
was a new boat; then fine new clothes foi bereeli 
and children, then a bed, then a table, then a 
picture of St. Nicholas with a gilt frame, a grid¬ 
iron, a cow, and, at last, a better and larger house. 
Her busy fancy ran over all the things she want¬ 
ed, and whatever it was possible to want The 
money seemed to her inexhaustible, and in ten 
minutes she had spent it ten times over. 

In the midst of these pleasant cogitations. 
Pierre and his sons returned, wet, tired,cold, and 
hungry, and the father out of spirits at the bad 
success he had. “Never mind about a few fish,” 
said his wife;” “1 have something here that’s 
worth all the fish you’ll catch in a twelvemonth. 
Look what I’ve got!” At the sight of the purse, 
Pierre looked both astonished and alarmed. 
“How did you come by it?” said he. 

“It is honestly come by, I promise you,” said 
Katrine; “Janneton picked it up on the sands; 
somebody dropped, it I suppose.” “And what 
do you mean to do with it?” replied her husband. 

“Do with it!—why, buy what we want with it, 
to be sure. Thou shalt nave half the money to 
get thee a new boat; and I’ll keep the rest to buy 
some new clothes, and whatever else we want. 
I’ve promised Janneton a new petticoat ever 
since last new year’s day, but never could get the 
money for it, but now the poor littleone shall have 
her pelticoat ? and a fine scarlet one too.” “Kat¬ 
rine,” said Pierre, with earnestness,“this money 
is not ours. We have no buisness to meddle 
with it.” “Not ours!” replied Katrine,“whose 
is it then?” 

“ It is the owner’s, the person’s who has lost it.” 

Katrine. But we don’t know who that is. 

Pierre. We must endeavour to find him out. 
If we keep it, we are no better than thieves. 

Katrine. 1 should be sorry to be a thief; but 
surely there ban be no harm in keeping what we 
find. 

Pierre. If I had lost my nets or fishing-tackle, 
would any man who found them have a right to 
ke^) them for bis own, without trying to find out 
to whom they belonged? 

Katrine. Oh, no; but then you are only a fish¬ 
erman ; and it would be shocking (o take any 
thing away tbat^ielonged to a poor man like you. 
But this purse must belong to some rich person, 
some English milord , perhaps, who, I dare say, 
can afford to lose it; and that, you know, makes 
a great difference. 

Pierre. It may make a difference as regards 
him, but it makes none as regards us. Our fault 
would be just the same. 
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Katrine now shifted her battery. She repre¬ 
sented to her husband the deplorable state of his 
boat, and that he was risking his own life, and his 
children’s every time he ventured to sea in it. 
Poor Pierre sighed. She spread the money on 
the table. Pierre looked at it, then at his chil¬ 
dren, who were with famished appetites devour¬ 
ing their coarse and scanty supper. He felt his 
resolution give way: the stout arguments with 
which he had strengthened it seemed weak by 
the side of the powerful temptation. His wife 
saw him waver, and proceeded;—“How can you 
be so foolish as to refuse this God-send which has 
doubtless been thrown in our way by the bless¬ 
ed Virgin, or some of the holy saints, in pity to 
our poverty ?” 

At the name of God, he started from the reverie 
into which be bad fallen, and fresh courage came 
into his heart. “No,” said he, “God and the 
saints never send us temptations to do wrong. 
When temptatioos do come, they come from an¬ 
other quarter. So, if you love me, dear Katrine, 
put the money out of my sight and say no more 
about it Katrine obeyed the first part of her 
husband’s entreaty, and deposited the purse in a 
chest But as to the second part, she found that 
impossible. Pierre complained of being tired, 
and went to bed; but little sleep could he get; 
and in his dreams, first the purse, then his old 
boat with her sides stove io, then a fine new boat 
as full of fish as it could hold, flitted by turns 
across his fancy, and he awoke early, uneasy, and 
unrefreshed. “I'll bear this no longer,” said he; 
“while this vile purse stays in the house, what be¬ 
tween my wife and my dreams, I shall have no 
peace night or day.” So saying, or rather think¬ 
ing, for he uttered not a word, lest he should 
awaken his wife, he took the purse out of the 
chest, and silently stealing out of the cabin, bent 
his steps towards the prefet’s bouse, with the in¬ 
tention of delivering it up to him, and leaving it 
to him to find the right owner. 

When he reached the prefet’^ he found it was 
•o early that none of the family were up. So he 
determined to wail in the Btreet till tue prefet 
should be stirring. Here, alone, and with the 
purse in his hand, temptation again assailed him. 
“Who knows,” thought heO'but that my not being 
able to see his worship may be a sign from hea¬ 
ven that I am to keep this money?” The more 
he thought of it, the more plausible this reasoning 
seemed. 

“Ah,” said heat last,“this will never do. I must 
not wait idle here. I must go and set about 
some employment, or there is no knowing how 
this may end.” Saying this, he walked down to 
the quay where his boat was lying, and began to 
busy himself with preparing bis nets and his 
baits. But his nets were out of repair, and his 
tackle defective, and, in short, all tilings seemed 
to be wrong; and the state of his worn-out bark 
pressed more heavily than ever on his spirits. 

“Ah "thought he, “if only half this money were 
mine, how rich 1 should be! I would put my 
boat in thorough repair: 1 would get some new 
nets; and then1 should not go out day after day. 
as I do, and come back empty, all for want of 
better tackle. Now, if I only took two Napo¬ 
leons, that would do me a world of good. The 
owner perhaps would not miss them : the prefet 
does not know what’s in the purse : nobody would 
be the wiser, or much the worse, and 1 should be 
so much the better. But,” said he, recovering 
himself, “I shall know all about it, though the 
prefet may not. And can I expect that the prayers 
i offer up for a safe and lucky voyage will 
ever be graoted, if I have any thing that is not 
honestly got in my boat? No; l must then ex¬ 
pect her to founder in the first squall. His hon¬ 
our the prefet must be up by this time ; so I’ll 


e’en go and get rid of this plaguy purse, before 
I am tempted by it any more.” 

He found the prefet just risen, and sitting giv¬ 
ing audience in bis robe-de-chambre, and bis 
hair^n papillotes . Pierre was admitted without 
ceremony, and gave the prefet the history of the 
purse, without omitting a single circumstance, 
not even bis own struggles with the temptation. 
The prefet immediately recognized the purse by 
the description Mr. Farquhar bad given of it. He 
counted the money, and found that it tallied with 
that gentleman’s statement, and that not a piece 
was missing. “You are an honest fellow, Pierre,” 
said the prefet, “and deserve something for your 
good conduct. Tell me, should I discover the 
owner of all this money, what reward you will 
expect?” 

“Nay, please your honour,” I want no reward; 
not I. I am too glad to get rid of it; for I really 
think that if we kept it any longer in the house £ 
and my poor Katrine, who have Dever quarelled 
et, should have quarrelled about it, or perhaps 
ave spent the money, which would have been 
worse.” 

With a lightened heart Pierre tripped back to 
the quay, singing as he went, “Quandje danse , 
chere maman,” &c. &c. When he got there he 
found his nets not so bad as he had thought: his 
tackle were in serviceable condition, and even 
the old boat appeared less battered than before, 
and every thing belonging to him wore a better 
and more cheeriDg aspect. Were they really 
changed ? No; but he was changed himself. He 
was at ease in his mind; he haaobtained a great 
victory and had preserved his integrity unspotted. 

While all these things had been passing, poor 
Katrine had remained at home in a state of great 
anxiety. She had missed the purse, and imagin¬ 
ed that her arguments had conquered Pierre’s 
scruples, and that he was gone to buy the much 
desired new boat, and some presents for herself 
and the children ; and her fancy revelled amongst 
all the variety of things he would probably pur¬ 
chase and bring home with him. At last she be¬ 
gan to be surprised at his long absence. Next 
she became alarmed, fancying all sorts of terrific 
uncertainties. Perhaps he had been found with 
the purse in his possession, and had been taken 
up for the robbery. She was getting more and 
more uneasy, when she was startled dv the en¬ 
trance of a gentleman, evidently a foreigner. 
Mr. Fraquhar had attended at the prefet's at the 
appointed hour, and there received, to his no lit¬ 
tle joy, his lost purse. He there received also, 
and was much touched by the account of the hon¬ 
est fisherman’s conduct, and determined to lose 
no time in finding him out. He was but an in¬ 
different Frenchman, and bad some difficulty in 
expressing himself. Katrine, however, compre¬ 
hended that he wa9 the owner of the purse, and 
supposed that he was come to claim it. 

Her agitation became extreme. “Ah,” thought 
she, “Pierre was in the right. If there was no 
harm in keeping the purse, l should not feel so 
guilty or so ashamed.” Most glad would she 
have been could she have restored it; and she 
was beginning to stammer out her excuse, and 
utter a few confused words, when the tide of her 
thoughts was suddenly turned by seeing M. Far¬ 
quhar takeout (be identical purse from his pock¬ 
et. “Oh, thank God,” said she, “then you have 
got it!” 8he letl a load removed from her heart. 
At this moment Pierre entered, leading little 
Janneton by the hand. “Are vou Pierre Leroux?’* 
said Mr. Farauhar. The fisherman having re¬ 
plied in the affirmative: “Then you are a very 
honest fellow, and 1 am come to reward you for 
finding my purse.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Pierre, “I had 
nothing to do with if. This little girl found it." 
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“Then I mu3t reward her,” answered Mr. Far- 
quhar.— “Here, my little girl, is a gold Napoleon 
which I give you because you were a good child, 
and, as soon as you found my purse, brought it 
home to your mother to take care of it.” 

Janneton skipped about, as happy as a young 
mountain kid; and after showing her gold coin 
in turn to her father, and mother, and brothers, 
and having kissed it herself several times, she ran 
out of the nouse to show an old dame, next door, 
what a fine beautiful thing the “brave milord” 
had given her. 

“Now,” said Mr. Farquhar, “having paid 
what is just to the child who found the purse, 1 
must give what is due to the man who restored 
it. I cannot conveniently give you the whole of 
its contents, but the half I willingly offer you.” 
And so saying, he put twenty-five of the Napo¬ 
leons into Pierre’s hand. “Take it,” continued 
he, “and may you receive it with as much wil¬ 
lingness as I feel in “bestowing it.” 

Pierre tried to speak, but tears and surprise 
choked his utterance. All he could say was, 
“Oh, sir 1 don’t deserve it: you are too good ; I 
did nothing ; it is too much.” As for Katrine, 
her joy was more loquacious. She almost stun¬ 
ned Mr. Farquhar with the vehemence of her 
•gratitude, and he was glad to make his escape 
from the cabin. W hen he was gone, Pierre took 
his wife’s hand, and said, “Ah, Katrine, shall we 
not enjoy this monoy, which we may call our 
own, more than the whole if we had wrong¬ 
fully kept it ?” 

Do my young friends wish to hear how Pierre 
prospered afterwards ? The anecdote of the 
purse was soon made known to all the English 
families in the place, and Pierre's fish was al¬ 
ways the first for which inquiry was made in the 
market. He bought a new boat, the best built 
boat in the port. He grew rich from his condi¬ 
tion in life,and removed his family to a comfort¬ 
able house. 


WEEPING WILL OHS! 



Nothing could produce so utterly wo-begone 
an aspect, in any living thing, except the use 
of patent medicines. So potently unpalatable 
are these “ vegetable compounds,” that a spoon¬ 
ful has been known to distort men’s fea¬ 
tures beyond the hope of restoration; and it is 
said that a dog, who once swallowed about hall 
a gill in mistake, had his lower jaw strangely 
turned awry for several months. 


A HORRID STICK. 



Whoever has read Fanny Kemble’s book, 
must remember a right pleasant passage in which 
that “ lady of most blessed conditions,” uses up 
a poor devil who aspired to Romeo her Juliet 
in Baltimore. As nearly as we can recollect, 
tliis was the story:— 

The young gentleman (all the player people 
are gentlemen or ladies,) was quite inexperi¬ 
enced as an actor, very deficient in the words of 
his part, and—strange to say—not gifted with 
unusual impudence. Awed by Miss Fanny’s re¬ 
putation, he came on trembling and shrinking, 
and so continued throughout (he performance. 

In the garden scene, instead of the bold Mon¬ 
tague, who, for his love’s sake, dared to leap the 
battlements, and run upon the swords of angry 
foes, he looked like a sheep-stealing rascal, fear¬ 
ful of being disturbed iu his maraudings; and in 
what should have been the fierce encounter with 
the “ fiery Tybalt,” that worthy scion of the Ca- 
pulets, had infinite difficulty to get himself killed, 
so great was the reluctance of his adversary.— 
Fanny—who had a love of a temper—bore all 
this very patiently, though now and again she 
could not help bestowing on him one of those 
brilliant flashes for which lier diamond eyes are 
so famous. But when in her last scene, she dis¬ 
covered that the fellow had neglected to hang 
his dagger in the right place, and she was obliged 
to fumble every where to find it, she could re¬ 
strain her rage no longer, and she burst into a 
torrent of objurgation, which completely over- 
whelmed the dead Romeo. Lest w r e should do " 
the lady injustice, we shall not attempt to give 
her precise language, but certain it is, that the 
deceased lover—moved more by the scoldings, 
than he had been by the passionate lamentations 
of his mistress,—raised first one leg, and then the 
other, and having by this means changed his po¬ 
sition, the mock-blow she aimed at him unfortu¬ 
nately took effect in his flesh, and made him bel¬ 
low like a gored bull. Hearing the cry, a sympa¬ 
thetic gentleman in the pit exclaimed, “ Hea¬ 
vens what a horrid stick! 11 to which the indig¬ 
nant Juliet instantly replied: “ You are right, 
he is the most horrid stick 1 have ever played 
with.” * 


Erskine’s well-known habit of talking of himself, 
often brought lhe jest of the table against him. He 
was once panegyrizing his own humanity : “There,” 
Said he, “ for instance, is my dog; 1 wish it to be hap¬ 
py in this life; I wish it to be happy in the other. Like 
the Indian, I wish that wherever I may go, my faith¬ 
ful dog shall bear me company.” “And a confound¬ 
edly unlucky dog he would be,” murmured JekylL 
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JOHN GILPIN.-. 



To-morrow is our wedding day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My pistcr, and my Bister’s child, 

Myself, and children three. 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we." 

He soon replied : 41 I do admire 
Of womankind but one. 

And you are she, my dearest dear. 
Therefore it shall be done. 

I am a linen draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend, the Calender, 

Will lend his horse to go.” 

Quoth Mistress Gilpin, 44 That's well said. 
And for that wine is dear 
We will be furnished with our own. 
Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife, 
O’erjoyed was he to find 
That though on pleasure aha was bent. 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay’d. 

Where they did all get in. 

Six precious souls, and all agog. 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 
Were never folks so glad ; 

The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse’s side. 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got in haste, to ride, 

But soon came down again. 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin. 

When turning round his head he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came, for loss of time. 

Although it grieved him sore; 

Yet loss of pence full well he knew 
Would trouble him much more. 
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"Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty, screaming, came down stairs, 
“ The wine is left behind!” 

« Good lack,” quoth he, “yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I wear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 

Now Mistress Gilpin—careful soul!— 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she lov’d, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed. 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones 
With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road, 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 

The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gall'd him in his seat. 

44 So, fair and softly,” John he cried; 

But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

Bo, stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might 
His horee, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught, 

Away went hat and wig! 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till loup and button failing both. 

At last they flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung, 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been saidnr sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out “well done,” 

As loud as he could bawl 

Away went Gilpin; who but he f 
His fame soon spread around ; 

He carries weight! he rides a race! 

Tis for a thousand pound! 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

Twas wonderful to view 
How, in a trice, the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low. 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a Mow. * 


Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke. 

As basted they had been. 

But still he seem’d to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist 
Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play. 

Until he came unto the wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 

' From the balcony spied 
Her lender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride. 

“Stop, stop, John Gilpin!—here’s the house,” 
They all at ohce did cry ; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired.” 

Said Gilpin, “ So am I!” 

But yet his horse was not & whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swifi he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong, 

So did he fly, which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

'Till at his friend, the Calender’s, 

His horse at last stood slilL 


The Calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him: 

“What news? what news? your tidings tell; 
Tell me you must and shall: 

Suy why bare-headed you are come. 

Or why you come at all ?” 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke! 

So thus unto the Calender 
In meiry guise he spoke: 

“ I came because your horse would come; 

And, if I well forbode. 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road!” 

The Calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Return’d him not a single word. 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came, with bat and wig; 

A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit: 

P My head is twice as big as youis. 
They, therefore, needs must fit 
But let me scrape the dirt away 
That bangs upori your face. 

And stop and eat, for well you nay 
Be in a hungry case. 
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Said John, “ It is my wedding day, 

And all the world would stare 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And 1 should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said: 
u I am in haste to dine; 

Twaa for your pleasure you come here, 1 
You shall go back for mine.” 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing full loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 

He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half a crown. 

And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell: 

44 This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well." 


The youth did ride, and soon did moot 
John coming back amain; 

Whom, in a trice, he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein. 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 

The frightened steed he frightened more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post boy at his heels! 

The post boy's horse right glad to mim 
The lumb'ring of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fiy. 

With pbst boy scampering in the rear. 
They rais'd the hue and cry: 

“ Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman!" 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did—and won it too! 

For he got first to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up, 
He did again get down. 



A Frenchman, whose wife was about to present him 
with the fond appellative of “father," retired to await 
the happy moment, and with some friends to drink a 
long life aud noble to the first born. The punch bowl 
scattered its inviting fumes most prodigally around the 
oompany, anxiety was marked oa every face when in 
ran Betty Lightfoot. 

* Joy, j<y, sir! 1 give you joy!” 

“Vat is he, Betty—vat is heP 

“ A fine boy, sir!” 

M Health to the young Marquis!" exclaimed one, 
and bumpers went round. 

“ Betty, you must drink one vife to de yung Marquis." 

Betty raised the glass to her lips, when in rushed 
tita nurse. 

Ifiwyot joy!” 


“ Vat is de matter P 

u A fine girl, sir!" 

“ Betty,” said the Frenchman, looking stem, “fat for 
you say no true P 

“Oh,” said the nurse, "a boy first and a girl after¬ 
wards.” 

“ Vat, Wii—von boy, von fille!" 

« Two, sir," added the dame, and helping herself to 
a glass, was swinging it off when in popped another. 

“Sacre!” exclaimed the Frenchman, “vat, more joyP 

“ Another fine boy, sir.” 

“ Vat, de diable! von boy, von girl, von gaiw® I 
time!" 

u Yes, sir." 

u Mon Dieu!” bawled the poor Frenchmen# a 
it will never do. -I must go end put a stop to ft* 
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A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 


1 am not naturally superstitious, neither am I 
fanciful and imaginative—qualities, though not 
synonimous with the former, frequently nave a 
a strong tendency that way, but one circum¬ 
stance connected with my early life, made an 
indellible impression, and were I a jot less of a 
realist, would have confirmed me a fatalist. 

Among the students of the University of-, 

and belonging to my class, was a young man of 
German extraction; Leopold Von Weber, 
though highly intellected, was not generally 
sought, or admired; this might have proceeded, 
and probably did, from his own reservedness of 
habit and disposition; he seemed to care little for 
his associates, and never mingled in their amuse¬ 
ments and occupations—much of his time was 
occupied in his chamber, or in long, solitary 
walks, from which he ever returned with a hea¬ 
vier gloom on his high brow—a deeper shade of 
melancholy in bis dark eye—and a stronger com¬ 
pression of his curved lip. He was a strange, 
unfathomable being—one who seemed careless of 
the world—indifferent alike to its praise or to its 
censure, and this feeling, when we see it develop¬ 
ed in the young, always causes surprise, and to 
a humane analyzer of human nature, pain; 
for it generally proceeds from early hopes blast¬ 
ed—from a withered heart—from premature 
sorrow, and distrust of the world. 

I was young, and of an affectionate and gay 
disposition, and it grieved me to witness the de¬ 
jection and gloom of my fellow student. Many 
arts I tried to lure him from his solitary room to 
our social circle ; my boyish solicitude could not 
long escape his notice and attention, for his was 
a noble, a kindly nature, and though he did not 
meet my advances, he received them with a gen¬ 
tle warmth of manner, that showed him suscep¬ 
tible of, and grateful for, unlooked-for kindness. 
1 soon discovered that Leopold’s was no ordina¬ 
ry mind—his capacity, his intellect was of the 
highest order, and had been cultivated with as¬ 
siduity, and though I painfuly felt, when with 
him, my own deficiency, still it was a stimulus to 
exertion, and in his society, many hours of pro¬ 
fit, as well as pleasure were spent:—be refined 
my mind, while i gradually lessened the gloom 
which still exerted its influence over him. 

One evening 1 entered his chamber; he was 
seated at his writing desk, and was beoding over 
it; a lamp which swung over bis head was the 
only light in the room, and it was but sufficient, 
in the spacious apartment, to throw light upon 
his immediate person. With an undefined pur¬ 
pose of boyish mischief, I cautiously approached 
—unheeded stood behind him, and gazed with 
him on a miniature be held in his hand: it re¬ 
presented a young, almost childishly young, and 
lovely face, with fair complexion, soft blue eyes, 
a profusion of sunny curls clustered around the 
low forehead and white neck—there was a sweet 
smile lingering on the countenance, which was 
the charm of all, a soft, beaming, heart-smile, 
which told of happiness, of love, ot youth, of pu¬ 
rity;—reader, you smile! but had you made the 
human face (woman’s especially,) as much your 
study as 1 have dooe, you would know that all 
this intelligence, ay, and much more, may be 
learned from her smile !—But to resume ; 1 had 
almost in the contemplation of the little gem, 
forgotten myself, and Leopold too, when a deep 
sigh from him aroused me, and scarcely con¬ 
scious of what I did, 1 laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, and as carelessly as 1 could, observed, 
“Mo wonder you court solitude, when you have 
so sweet a‘ ladie love’ to gaze and muse upon." 
He started, and appeared disposed to be vexed 


at my intrusion, but in a moment after, motion¬ 
ed me to a seat by his side, and placed the mi¬ 
niature in my hand. “ It is very lovely !" said 1, 
after a few moments pause, “but do not tempt me 
to. by envying you, to kill yourself," I laughingly 
added, returning him the picture. He smiled— 
a quiet, sad smile—as he answered, “That 
would be a strange way to win a sister, by mur¬ 
dering a brother." “A sister V 9 is that your sis¬ 
ter?" and I eagerly seized the resemblance. 
“ Yes, my only sister; indeed, I may say, my on¬ 
ly relative upon earth. Albert, von have often 
chid me for my melancholy habits; 1 feel to¬ 
night as if 1 could do to you, what I have never 
done to human being, disclose the reason <of that 
sadness; perhaps it is a foolish experiment—for 
what, you now term melancholy, yon may 
then style visionary madness; but 1 am>weary 
of the world and of myself; 1 want some one in 
whom I may confide—some one who will listen 
to my weakness (if you choose to call itsoj 
and sympathize without ridiculing—in you 1 
think 1 have found that being." I pressed hit 
hand in mine, and he resumed— w From very 
early boyhoood I had a passionate love for study, 
for literature, and this feeling was excited ana 
encouraged by possessing a father capable of 
instructing, and an extensive library comprising 
the best works of the most celebrated dead and 
living authors. Among my other studies, astro¬ 
logy soon became with me a passion ; night after 
night, when all have been asleep but myself, 
1 have wandered out, and throwing myself upon 
the green sward, to the imminent danger of 
health, have spent half of the long ni^ht in 
watching those beautiful gems, with which the 
heavens were studded. Of my own natal orb, 
1 can truly say,‘I loved a bright particular star.’ 
1 watched its every change, as a mother does 
her first-born babe, and never wearied in gazing 
on it About two years ago, my sweet sister, 
whose picture you are now looking at, came 
home, after an absence of eighteen months, (she 
had been at school since our mother’s death;) 
she was near fifteen, and if I had loved and 
petted her as a child, I almost adored her as the 
lovely, companionable girl she now was. Fran¬ 
cesca was the only being who could divert my 
attention from the gloomy cloud, that even thus 
early rested at times upon it; she would follow 
me to the garden, and there, sitting on my knee, 
would sing in her sweet musical voice, all the 
songs her memory was stored with; and she 
would tell me of her schoolmates—of the many 
she loved—of the various little incidents which 
had occurred while she was at school; 1 could 
never resist her gentle affection, and these inter¬ 
views generally ended in a long ride on horse¬ 
back, from which 1 would return a different be¬ 
ing. My father died suddenly, shortly after my 
sister’s return, and she was, by his last desire,'to 
be sent to England, and placed under the care 
of an early friend of his. Our parting was a 
sad one—Francesca shed many tears, and no¬ 
thing but my lather’s request would have induced 
me to separate from her,—but she was to return 
to our home, if she wished it, when she was of 
age, and with this knowledge I strove to cheer 
her, as 1 kissed her for the last time. A few 
days previous to my coming here, in the sadness 
and weariness of feeling produced by the ex¬ 
haustion of body and mind, l could fix my mind to 
no study or occupation. A thought came over 
me—I would cast Francesca’s nativity—you 
smile—1 did not believe thus far in astrology at 
that lime, but (he desire was produced by the 
restless state of feeling 1 was in—my plan was 
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arranged—the nativity cast!”—He paused, and 
leaned his head on his hand. “ Well," I breath¬ 
lessly exclaimed, “ and what was the result ?" 
“ Two periods in her life,” be resumed with 
' forced calmness, “ would be fraught with dan¬ 
ger. which might terminate in death,—one pe¬ 
riod would occur a few months from that time, 
the other on her seventeenth birth-day. A 
painful weight seemed to oppress me for days, 
though 1 did not attach importance to my calcu¬ 
lations, until a month after, 1 received a letter 
from Lady Marchment, (the wife of Francesca’s 
guardian,) narrating a wonderful escape they 
fiad, in consequence of the overturn of their car¬ 
riage on a steep bank; my sister was unable to 
write from the effects of a severe sprain in the 
arm and shoulder—she had escaped with this in¬ 
jury and a few bruises. With a sick heart 1 re¬ 
ferred to my calculation; to a day and hour it 
corresponded to the date referred to in Lady 
Marchment’8 letter! Then it was that an awful 
foreboding came over me, and the hours of ago¬ 
ny 1 passed in anticipatiug the probable death 
of the only creature that renders this life valua¬ 
ble to me, must account for my sad and way¬ 
ward humours." As he concluded, his head rent¬ 
ed on the desk—tears fell fast, and sobs came 
low and heavy from his heart—it is a sad thing, 
to see a woman weep, but there is agony in wit¬ 
nessing a man’s tears—and when that man is 
proud, unbending, cold to his fellow-men, then 
it is a strange as well as painful sight, to see his 
tears—to bear his groans. 

After some minutes, he arose, and with a ra¬ 
pid and irregular step paced the room. “ You 
may think me weak and childish, Albert, but 
you have a mother, a father, dear relations to 
We, and who love you, and you have a disposi¬ 
tion which renders intercourse with yourfellow- 
men desirable and pleasant; it is not so with me, 
I find little congeniality with the common herd, 
they are all too selfish—too calculating—too 
worldly, to care for a visionary like myself; all 
with whom I could claim kindred are resting in 
the quiet tomb, save my darling sister, and in 
' her are ray hopes, my affections, garnered up, 
and if she were to die, I would be fain to say, 
4 Let her grave be mine.’ ” 

It was in the month of September—delicious 
September— when the burning heat of August is 
over, when the fresh breeze fans the cheek, and 
all nature looks brilliant, resembling the first 
stage of consumption, where the disease is ren¬ 
dered, by its glowing hectic, more beautiful, even 
though we know it to be emblematic of decay— 
a carriage containing myself and Leopold, (for 
1 was accompanying him on a visit to the coun¬ 
try-seat of his sister's guardian,) drove rapidly 
up the old avenue. 1 was as happy as youth, 
good spirits, and joyous anticipations oould make 
me, and even my friend bad thrown off his usual 
gloom, and laughed and talked gaily. We 
alighted, and at the hall door were received by 
Lord Marchment with great politeness and hos¬ 
pitality. 

The ladies were not present, but before Leo¬ 
pold had time for an inquiry, a light, bounding 
step was heard, and Francesca, more beautiful 
than I had imagined her, was clasped in her 
brother’s arms. The contrast was atiking—his 
tall, bending form, almost concealing her deli¬ 
cate girlish figure, his dark hair mingled with 
her sunny curls, as he bent his head over her 
shoulder. When Leopold presented me to her 
as his best friend, she smiled through her tearful 
eyes, and frankly extending her hand, said. 
H Leopold’s friend must be mine also;" but I 
was not a little mortified, that 1 was forgotten in 
her absorbing attention to her idolized brother. 
She sat by his side with his hand clasped in both 


of hers, looking up in bis face with the bright¬ 
est smile I bad ever witnessed. Lord and Lady 
Marchment were pleasant, fashionable people, 
very fond of their beautiful ward, ana very 
proud of her; their house was the resort of the 
best and most delightful society London afforded, 
and it was now full. “ Do you remember, Leo¬ 
pold," said Lady Marchment, approaching the 
sofa, in a corner of which 1 had esconced myself 
with the brother and sister, “ that Wednesday 
will be Francesca’s birth-day, and we are going 
to celebrate it?" A heavy cloud passed over Leo¬ 
pold’s face, which his sister observing, anxiously 
inquired if lie was unwell. No, no, dearest, 
nothing I assure you. Well, dear madam, and 
what is this plan?" he resumed with a considera¬ 
ble effort. “ Why, we will go by water to the 
‘ Cottage,’ when we wilt have a dejeure —a dance 
—and then sail home with music by moonlight; 
romantic and delightful, is it not?" “Very," 
said Leopold,abstractedly,and Lady Marchment 
hurried off to prepare the rest of her guests for 
the delightful scheme for the morrow. Frances¬ 
ca watched her brother’s changing face, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, said, “ You do 
not seem to like this plan, my brother, tell me 
if this is the case, and 1 can have it changed to 
any thing you wish, for I am as much fairy- 
queen in this house, as in our own dear natal 
abode.’’ He replied to her gay smile, with one 
equally cheerful,,and raising her hand to his lips, 
“ 1 am delighted with the idea of this fete—but 
with some little alteration—let the others go in 
the boats, you walk with me, 1 have not seen 
you so long, 1 have many things to talk about: 
Albert," he added, “ will walk with us, and we 
will ride home, instead of sailing, to which I have 
an aversion." Francesca readily assented, and 
hastened away to inform Lady Marchment of 
the alteration. Von Weber turned to me with 
an expression I shall never forget—a blended 
look of sadness and apprehension—“ You see, I 
am struggling against fate, but I fear that water 
parly—there is danger in it to her." I could not 
reply, and the company soon after breaking up, 
we retired to our chambers. 

A beautiful day was the fifteenth of September, 
18—; a true estimate may be formed of its ex¬ 
ceeding beauty, when 1 say that not one of the 
gay party could find augbt in the weather to 
object to—Lady Marchment, though careful of 
her delicate skin, did not fear injury from the 
sun, because his rays were tempered by occa¬ 
sional clouds. Mrs. Carter, the rich West In¬ 
dian, was not heard to complain of cbillnesa once 
—even the testy Lady Sinclair did not, from the 
clouds, anticipate spoiling her new bonnet, be¬ 
cause she said “ they were not rain-clouds.’’ Ail 
were iu good-humour. Lady Marchment, after 
expressing her regret of being deprived, by 
Leopold’s tiAim, of our company, joined the 
water party; and Francesca, in her modest cot¬ 
tage bonnet, and simple white dress—looking 
more lovely than in her previous night array— 
taking the arm of her brother and of myself, 
proceeded gaily along. 1 was delighted with 
this arrangement, and laughed and talked at 
random ; delighted to elicit the gay laugh and 


the pleasant repartee from my fair companion. 
The fragrant air kissed her cheek, and played 
with her curls; her colour, naturally delicate, 
was heightened by exercise—she was in the gay¬ 
est mood, delighting in every thing—now pluck¬ 
ing the wild flowers that grew in profusion around 
us—now warbling a note of some ballad, or, as 
some jest or gay remark of mine would catch 
her ear, making the woods re-echo with her mu¬ 
sical laugh—yes, it was a musical laugh, say 
what you will; 1 never heard many persons who 
could laugh musically, or, in other words, sweet- 
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ly, but Francesca was one of the few who could 
do so; aod then, too, her laugh was so infectious, 
that even Leopold seemed to bare thrown off all 
gloom and reserve, and joined freqently in our 
mirth. 

Before we reached our destination we came 
upon a gipsy encampment, aod as soon as we 
were observed, several of the females came for¬ 
ward offering to tell our fortunes. Francesca 
darted forward and extending her hand, was 
romised the usual luck of young ladies with 
eauty, “ a husband and then too was added, 
“ a carriage—a happy life—live to a good old 
age—and many fine children!” with a blush she 
clapped her hands to her ears declaring, “ they 
would turn her little head by their predictions of 
such wonderful good luck,” and flew off leaving 
us to follow after we had deposited a few shil¬ 
lings in the hands of the crones. The day passed 
happily—the nine gems of the choicest—nothing 
had been forgotten—the servants were proverbi¬ 
ally the best regulated in the world, (the world 
of London 1 mean.) Francesca played her part 
as “ Queen of the revels” to perfection, she 
moved about amidst the guests attending to the 
comforts of all—danced, played on the guitar, and 
sang for all who wished her to do so. IVIy hap¬ 
piness was completed by watching her blushing 
and sweetly averted face, as in the waltz and 
dance 1 ventured to press her hand, or whisper 
“ soft words” in her ear, the hand was not with¬ 
drawn—her soft eye did not reprove any boldness. 
Thecariiage arrived, and we took our seats— 
Francesca was quiet, aod complained of fatigue; 
but when I watched her drooping eyelid, as she 
caught my glance 1 felt happy in the knowledge 
that other thoughts than those produced by fa¬ 
tigue were nestling in her heart. Leopold was 
also very quietly absorbed in bis own thoughts, as 
I was in mine, and they were pleasant ones, for 
I was seated next to my fair companion, my arm 
round her waist, the ruggedness of the carriage- 
road rendering support necessary. Our ride, 
though silent, was a happy one; the soft moon | 
poured a flood of silver light upon us, rendering 
every object as distinct though not as glaring as 
in the day* On reaching home we found the 
company had returned, but Francesca pleadiog 
fatigue, begged to retire without entering the 
drawing-room. “ On one condition, dearest,” 
said Leopold gaily, “ to-morrow, before you 
have arisen, Albert and myself will have gone 
on a little business tour which will probably de¬ 
tain us for a few days; give us both a kiss ana you 
may go.” She blushed deeply aod threw herself 
in her brother’s arms; he kissed her forehead, 
cheeks, and lips with much tenderness; then re¬ 
taining her with gentle force, he playfully said 
“ come, Albert,” and my lips were pressed to 
hers. She extricated herself, and with a light step 
flew up the hall. “ Francesca, you are not of¬ 
fended,” I exclaimed; she turned to me a face 
radiant with smiles and blushes, and throwing 
me a rose she had in her hand, was out of sight 
in a moment. My visions of that night were 
blessed ones, and on awakening late the next 
morning I hastened to seek my Friend. 1 found 
the house in a state of confusion I could not ac¬ 
count for; Leopold’s room was empty. As 1 stood 
irresolute in the corrider 1 heard a door open— 
if was Francesca’s chamber door; Leopold pale 
and much agitated rushed out. “ Where are 
you going, what is the matter?” 1 exclaimed. 
“ My sister, oh, my sister,” and he leant on my 
Bhoulder to support himself, for he could scarcely 
Bland. It was some minutes before he could re¬ 
lieve my agonizing suspense. The dreadful mys¬ 
tery was explained; the small-pox was raging 
in the gipsy encampment at which we had 
stopped the previous day. Francesca had taken 


the disease; her after exercise and the evening 
air, had caused it to appear in its most malignant 
state, and the Doctor, who had been sent for at 
daylight, was now with her. All that day 1 did 
not again see Leopold; he remained with hit 
sister, while I paced the corrider before her 
door in a state of misery indescribable. Late at 
night I sent for hm ; he approached the window 
where I stood, and grasping my extended hand, 
said “ be quick, what want you ?” “ Tell me 
how is she, how does she look, is she very ill?” 
Be shook his head mournfully, and his fine face 
was convulsed with emotion. “ She is very, 
very ill; oh, Albert, last night my heart was bur- 
tbened with its load of happiness—and to what 
misery did I awaken. I could not,” be contin¬ 
ued, with a wild laugh that curdled my blood, 
“ 1 could not control fate—she mentioned you, 
Albert—coupled your name with mine in her 
fever, and called upon us to relieve her burning 
head.” He burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
and rushed to her chamber, which he entered; I 
followed and stood at the half-opened door, the 
fever was still upon her, and 1 could hear her 
murmurings—pure was the mind of that gentle 
being, for in all the delirium that was upon ber, 
none but innocent and holy words passed her 
lips. I heard her say, as if addressing her bro¬ 
ther, “ Will we not return to our own bouse? it is a 
beautiful one; ! love this sweet England, and its 
kind people, but this is not home; do you remem¬ 
ber the old library—and your desk close by my 
window, that low wiodow that looked out upon 
the river? ah, how pleasant it was when I used 
to sit there—come, let us go—I am ready; Albert 
will go too, will be not ? he shall read to me, and 
ride with me when you are weary.” I could en¬ 
dure this no longer, and hastily sought my cham¬ 
ber, but not to sleep. All night I walked the floor 
in a state of feverish anxiety. A little before day¬ 
light, feeling excessively fatigued, I sat down and 
leant my head on the table; insensibly my eyes 
closed, and for a few moments I slumbered. A 
hand, whose marble coldness made me shudder, 
rested on my neck; I looked up, Leopold, pale 
as death, stood before me. In a lojr, sepulchral 
voice be murmured, “ Gone, gone, and 1 am 
alone!” and fell senseless on the floor; he awoke 
a raving lunatic, and in a year after I saw him 
laid by the side of his angel sister. I did not see 
Francesca after her death; I heard she was en¬ 
tirely altered, aod i could not bear to break the 
beautiful illusion that still clung around me, of 
our last meeting; 1 could not endure that the 
vision of that bright face, as it was last turned to 
me, should be erased from my memory, and re¬ 
placed by an image of loathsome death. Beau¬ 
tiful Francesca, now after the lapse of many 
years, does memory, faithful memory, still trea¬ 
sure you; still does she treasure up the blushing, 
smiling face of love, that last met my gaze—the 
faded rose thrown to me on that fatal night, a 
long lock of her golden hair, the precious little 
miniature, all repose in a desk to which I pay a 
daily visit. Reader, 1 have passed pny sixtieth 
year, and am yet a single man. \ 


Ghosts. —A gentleman of distinction, whose phy¬ 
sical debility was so great os to produce a disorganized 
state of the animal functions, and give rise to dreams 
of the most turbulent character, was much annoyed 
by nightly visions. Being one evening in a gay and 
lively company, the conversation turned upon the pro¬ 
bability of the existence of spectral illusions; when a 
lady, after having diverted herself with the opinions 
of the company present, turned to him, and said— 
“ Well, Doctor, do you believe in ghosts ?” •* No, mar 
dam," he gruffly replied, “ / have seen too many qf 
them." 
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4f mammas will leave the pantry-door unlocked, the young Hopefuls will find their way among 
the sweetmeats—and who shall blame them ? We remember that we once were fond of jam, ana 
we sometimes ventured to risk a dogging to gratify our appetite. There are no pleasures like 
stolen ones, and the temptations to these should bo kept out of the way of all growing youngsters* 


Look at the fate of a bachelor .'—with no one to solace his cares by day or his wants by night!— 
topely and gloomily he is trying to rest his weary head at his new lodgings in the southern precints 
the city—when he is astonished, although not gratified, by a shower-bath in the middle of the 
Jjght, the roof being “cullender” fashion, and admitting the pelting rain at every cranny—he 
akes advantage of an umbrella, the remnant of past prosperity, but is still incapable of resisting 
aqueous visitation. On rising to dress, he finds his boots full of water, and every particle of his 
uttered garments thoroughly soaked—and to finish the catastrophe he has neither a change of 
at hand, nor assistance to procure him one elsewhere. 
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MURDER OF MISS JANE M'CREA. 


[Various accounts of the murder of Miss Jane 
McCrea, during our Revolutionary struggle, 
have been published in the newspapers and pe¬ 
riodicals, all purporting to give a true history of 
that tragic affair; but differing, as they do, in 
many important particulars, they cannot all be 
correct. We find the following in the Sandy 
Hill Herald, the editor of which paper says it 
may be relied upon, and that it is the only cor¬ 
rect statement ever published in relation to the 
transaction.] 

Mr. Editor—The names of David Jones and 
Jane McCrea are indelibly impressed upon the 
page of American liberty, and the tragic fate of 
the latter forms an interesting and melancholy 
incident of the memorable war of the revolution. 
It has accordingly furnished a fruitful theme of 
fancy and “ poetic imaginings;” as well as for 
the graver and more authentic details of history. 
Not long since, the Boston Palladium entertained 
its readers with a very pleasant and well written 
edition of the American Legend, drawn more 
from the lively fancy of the writer, than from 
the too simple arid plain narrative of truth. This 
was republished in the New York Mirror, as it 
deserved to be, ar.d drew forth from some grand¬ 
son of some revolutionary grandfather, an as¬ 
sumed authentic relation of this primeval trage¬ 
dy, still more fabulous, if possible, than the 
description was intended to answer and correct. 
This was published in the Mirror of 30th Oct. 
last. It has occurred to me, that after so much 
poetry and fable, the public would be gratified 
with a plain narration of the truth of the affair. 
This I think the more desirable, inasmuch as the 
published histories of the transaction are both 
defective, and in some essential particulars, in¬ 
correct, I have, therefore obtained from Caleb 
Baker, Esq., a resident of this village, who was 
born where he now resides, five years before the 
revolution, (in April, 1771,) a minute and authen¬ 
tic relation of tnis Indian scene, with many of 
the attending circumstances. Mr. Baker was 
not an eye-witness of the “ catastrophe,” for he 
was then a lad of six years of age, and was at 
the same time at Stillwater, to which place his 
father, Albert Baker, Esq., had removed his fa¬ 
mily, on the 12th of July, 1777,immediately after 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, (on the 5th of 
J uly) by the American army, and on the 15th of 
the same month, he returned to his house al 
Sandy Hill, (leaving his family at Stillwater) 
which stood at the southern extremity of the 
present village, just two miles north of Fort Ed¬ 
ward, and remained there till the 26th July, the 
day previous to Jane’s murder, and fled to Fort 
Edward with the retreating fragments of scouts 
and detachments,from its feeble garrison. From 
that place, then in plain view of the scene, he 
saw Jane shot from her horse by the Indians. On 
that day no one dared venture from the Fort; but 
at early dawn of morning on the 28th, Mr. Ba¬ 
ker went in company with a file of men from the 
Fort in search of the body of Jane, and soon 
found it, naked and mutilated, within about 20 
rods of the spot where they had seen her fall the 
day before, together with the body of an Ameri¬ 
can officer, both stripped and scalped,and rolled 
down the declivity of the hill against a large pine 
tree which had fallen longitudinally along the 
slope of the ravine, and partially covered with 
brush. They were borne immediately to the 
Fort, which the Americans evacuated that morn¬ 
ing, and a small detachment preceded the re¬ 
treating Americans, with the two bodies, to the 
right bank of a small oreek, about three miles 
below Fort Edward, in time to bury them in a 


Ml 


rude and hasty grave, by the time the main body 
came up. Mr. Baker accompanied the retreat¬ 
ing Americans to Stillwater, and then related to 
his family the melancholy fate of poor Jane, and 
all he had seen and done. This relation has been 
a thousand times repeated by his father in the 
hearing of my informant, whose memory is like 
a book, and as faithful and true as the record.— 
Mr. Baker, the elder, and actor in these trying 
times and distressing scenes, has been dead about 
25 years, and the Mr. Baker referred to by your 
correspondent as “still living at Sandy Hill,” is 
my informant. Neither he nor his father found 
the murdered Jane while still “ breathing,” nor 
was she buried under the celebrated pine tree, 
yet standing, and commonly shown as marking 
the spot where she was butchered. Nor was she 
found by her lover, a “reeking corse,” and trans¬ 
ported on a baggage wagon to Moses’-kill, and 
I there buried by the orders of the British general 
officers, as stated by the correspondent of the 
“ Mirror.” Nor were the Indians surprised by 
an American scout crossing the river within 60 
or 80 rods of them, and in their hurry and trepi¬ 
dation, induced to murder her.' There was no 
such scout. Every American, not under British 
protection, that could reach the Forty had al¬ 
ready fled to it, and none dared leave it on that 
day. There were no American troops or militia 
on the west side of the river, and the Fort was 
on the east bank. There were, therefore, no 
Americans to cross fromlhe west to the east bank 


toward the Indians. The Indians had the wilder¬ 
ness and the field alone to themselves. The sto¬ 
ry, too, of the baggage wagon and the burial ie 
the merest fiction. Jane wm buried with the 
American officer, as stated by Mr. Baker, and 
with him was disinterred in 1822, and with him 
again committed to the earth at Fort Edward, 
and neither monument or stone tell where they 
lie. 

But N. P. the grandson , and correspondent of 
the Mirror, describes Jane as the relative of the 
commanding officer of Fort Miller, and as mak¬ 
ing that fortress her home in 1761, and she is re¬ 
presented as continuing to reside there until a 
short time before her untimely death. All this, 
too, is perfectly gratuitous. Jane was the daugh¬ 
ter of a New Jersey clergyman, who, on the 
death of her mother, married a second wife, and 
Jane therefore came to reside with her brother, 
John McCrea, who bad already settled himself, 
some five or six years before the war, on the 
western bank of tne Hudson, about six miles be¬ 
low Fort Edward. This whole country was then 
an unbroken wilderness, and Mr. McCrea, the 
brother of Jane, was one of the pioneer settlers. 
Five miles farther up the river, and oh the same 
bank, and within one mile of Fort Edward, was 
also located tbe widow Jones, with a family of 
six sons, who also emigrated from New Jersey 
some few years before the war. These sons 
were Jonathan, John, Dunham, Daniel, David, 
(our hero,) and Solomon. Three of these were 
already married, and settled in the adjoining 
towns, John in Kingsbury, near three miles north 
of Sandy Hill, in what is now called Moss street. 

I mention this as marking the spot near which 
there wa9 a fierce skirmish between the ad¬ 
vance of the British army and Indians and the 
flying Americans, where several of the latter 
were killed on the 26th day of July aforesaid. A 
very small portion of the country was at; this 
time thinly settled with emigrants, some fires* 
New Jersey, as above stated, and some from New 
, England. Feeling their own feeble and defence¬ 
less condition, and what they deemed the iiue^ 
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•istible power of Great Britain, with the excep¬ 
tion of the New England emigrants and the fa¬ 
ther of my informant, these scattered settlers 
were tones and legalists, and on the breaking 
out of the revolution some fled to Canada, and 
many who remained accepted British protections 
on the approach of Burgoyne’s army. 

Among many others, all the Joneses proved to 
be tones, and fled to Canada immediately after 
Burgoyoe’s capture, in the fall of 1776. Jona¬ 
than and David raised a company of forty or sixty 
men, under the pretext of reinforcing the Ame¬ 
rican garrison at Ticonderoga, on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, about fifty miles north of Sandy Hill; but 
they passed by the American fort and joined the 
British post at Crown Point, about fifteen miles 
further down the lake. In the winter Jonathan* 
and David repaired to Canada, and obtained com¬ 
missions in the British service—Jonathan as cap¬ 
tain, and David as lieutenant in the same com¬ 
pany; and they accompanied Burgoyne’s inva¬ 
ding army, as pilots and pioneers, against their 
own country. They met the fate due to desertion 
and treason. Miss McCrea was at this time 
about twenty-five years of age, and David Jones 
somewhat older. It is supposed that they had 
been acquainted in New Jersey. At any rate, 
an intimacy had grown up between the young 
folks in the solitude of the wilderness, from which 
common report had inferred reciprocal love and 
the usual implied contract. On the ‘26th July, 
Burgoyne had penetrated with his main army 
through the wilderness and clay of Kingsbury, 
and his advance, under Gen. Frazer, was en¬ 
camped on a small elevation about a mile north 
of the house of John Jones, before mentioned.— 
The skirmish, as above stated, took place this 
day, and the outposts and scouting parties of the 
Americans were driven in, and sought refuge in 
Fort Edward, from the tomahawk and scalping 
knife of the Indians. By this time it would seem 
that Jane was somehow apprised of the proximi¬ 
ty of her lover. But all this is matter of infer¬ 
ence, suggested by her movements. On this day 
Jane came from her brother’s residence to the 
house of Peter Freel, who lived close under the 
wall of the fort, and remained there the succeed¬ 
ing night. The next morning, after breakfast, 
she repaired to the house of widow Campbell, a 
lady of 60 years of age or more, oton cousin and 
intimate acquaintance of Gen. Frazer, and who 
bad recently emigrated from Scotland. This 
house stood about eighty rods north of the fort, 
at the point of junction with the main road, of a 
’ foot walk leading in a direct line from the fort to 
an okl breastwork on the hill—overlooking the 
fort from the north, across a narrow marsh at the 
foot of the hill. The marsh was separated from 
the river by ground somewhat elevated, and join¬ 
ing its eastern bank, on which Fort Edward was 
erected. On the morning of the 27th, our peo¬ 
ple in the fort sent out a reconnoitering party of 
about 50 men, under the command of Lieut. 
Palmer, to ascertain the position and watch the 
motions of the enemy. They seem to have pro¬ 
ceeded on to the plain about a mile north of the 
fort, where, on entering a deep ravine, near the 
river, they fell into an ambuscade, or met a party 
of Indians of about 200, and immediately fled for 
their lives towards the fort. The Indians pur¬ 
sued and shot down and scalped eighteen of them. 
The Americans rushed out of the plain and pre¬ 
cipitated themselves down the hill and across the 
marsh, on the foot walk above mentioned, and 
such as escaped, re-entered the fort. Near the 
brow of the hill, the Indians shot down the com¬ 
mander of tlje American party, and the last pri¬ 
vate fell upon the causeway adjoining the toot 
walk aforesaid. Six of the Indians rushed for¬ 
ward across the said marsh to the house of Mrs. 


Campbell, where Jane had already repaired, as 
before stated. They seized them both and hur¬ 
ried them back, retracing their steps,and rejoin¬ 
ed the main body at the foot of the hill. There 
they placed Jane on a horse, which seems to have 
been provided for the occasion, and re-ascended 
the hill. All their motions were intently watch¬ 
ed from the fort, and at this point, the discharge 
of some rifles were heard, and Jane was seen to 
fall from her horse. The operation of the toma¬ 
hawk and scalping knife was quickly performed 
and the body soon dragged forward out of sight 
of the fort. This scene was enacted about mid¬ 
day, and the next morning the bodies of Jane 
and the American officer were recovered and 
di'mosed of in the manner I have already related. 

The cause of this unprovoked and barbarous 
Indian butchery ha9 never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, and lias always been and ever will re¬ 
main the subject of various and discordant con¬ 
jecture. My informant says that 100 of the party 
were of St. Pjgts tribe, and another 100 of the 
St. Aux Gee at , or some other tribe; and here the 
two parties ouarrclled about the honor or profits, 
or both, of taking her into the camp; and one 
leader shot her from the horse, and the other 
scalped her. From the necessity of the case, 
we must take their own account of the matter, 
if they ever rendered any, or that of Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, whose horror and alarm must have incapa¬ 
citated her for just observation. There is no 
evidence that she ever gave any explanation of 
the transaction. To her, it seems, they were in¬ 
deed rough and ungentle gallants. In their route 
back to the camp, they pursued the track of a 
lumber road leading from Kingsbury to the fort, 
about a mile east of the village of Sandy Hill.— 
On this road, distant two miles from the fort, there 
lived William Griffin, a tory, who had a protec¬ 
tion from Burgoyne. The Indians stopped at his 
house, exhibited their scalps, and said they kk had 
killed Jenny.” Among the rest, they displayed 
her scalp. They had Mrs. Campbell with them 
in a state of perfect nudity, with the exception 
of her “ chemise;” and when they departed they 
I took Griffin with them, but offered no other vio¬ 
lence. 

This part of the story is furnished by Sal Grif¬ 
fin, as she was then and is still called, who was 
then a girl twelve years of age, living with her 
father. She still lives in or near the village of 
Sandy-Hill, and is the “ female Attendant” 
spoken of by your correspondent. But the 
young ladies of this then wilderness had no fe¬ 
male kk attendants,” and on this occasion, poor 
Jane had no female companion, but old Mrs. 
Campbell. The Indians delivered her in the con¬ 
dition I have described to her cousin, Gen. 
Frazer, who was much perplexed and embar¬ 
rassed to provide a suitable robe for so corpuleut 
a lady. 

The Joneses are said to have deserted Bur¬ 
goyne before his capture, and David is related 
to have died in Canada,about three years after, 
of a broken heart. 

Our correspondent appends the following sug¬ 
gestions to his narrative, which tends to eluci¬ 
date the transactions related:— 

The Indians, supposed by Mr. Baker to be 
distinct tribes, were but different sections of the 
same tribe, occupying the two branches of the 
St. Regis River. “ St. Regis” is the English 
pronunciation of “ St Aux Geest,” the Yankee 
sound of the French pronunciation of the same. 
The efforts to account for the murder of Miss 
McCrea, by ferocious savages furious with the 
recent onslaught, and whose keen appetites 
were sharpened by fresh blood, are palpable 
absurdities, and imply a total forgetfulness of 
their known rule of warfare, and indiscriminate 
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and unsparing slaughter. The inducements to 
strip and plunder Mrs. Campbell were sufficient 
to account for the butchery of Miss McCrea.— 
The idea of Jones sendiog an Indian escort for 
Miss McCrea is preposterous. It was not only 
very ungallant, but wholly unnecessary for her 
safety. All who were so disposed, received pro¬ 
tection from Burgoyne, and remained unmo- 
1 ested by the British or Indians. The Republi¬ 
can Americans had enough to do to take care of 
themselves, and had neither license nor inclina¬ 
tion to punish the loyalty of the majority. Jones 
knew tnat Fort Edward would be evacuated on 
the approach of the British army, and Jane 
would nave been found safe at Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell’s or at her brother’s house. It is probable, 
therefore, that Jane intended to avail herself of 
the protection of Mrs. Campbell, whose loyalty 
and consanguinity were ample guaranties of her 
safety, and came to the house for the purpose; 
and both she and the old lady would have await¬ 
ed there, the approach of Gen. Frazer, had it 
not been for the unfortunate movement between 
the American scouts and the marauding Indian 
party on the morning of her death. The horse 
was more probably stolen than provided for 
Jane’s comfort or convenience, and had they 
been sent to the house of Mrs. Campbell, Gen. 
Frazer would have been made acquainted with 
the design, and would have provided for her as 
well as for Jane. The place of the rencontre, 
too, forbids the presumption that this Indian 
party was sent to escort these two ladies to the 
British camp. They were lurkiog in ambus¬ 
cade, in a deep ravine some distance from the 
highway, between that and the river, where they 
had been seen early that morning by a tory who 
lived near the spot, for the very purpose, no 
doubt, of intercepting any American scouts or 
videtts. They pressed forward to the house of 
Mrs. Campbell, because they were near it; and 
it was out of the reach of the guns of the garri¬ 
son, more probably for plunder or the scalps of 
the flying Americans, (some of whom they might 
have supposed to have taken refuge in the house) 
than for the ladies whom they carried off and 
treated as prisoners. 

_____ 

The following version of the story is from the 
industrious and prolific pen of Mr. Sparks:— 

The murder of Jane M’Crea has been a 
theme which eloquence and sensibility have alike 
contributed to dignify, and which has kindled in 
many a breast the emotions of a responsive sym¬ 
pathy. Gen. Gates’s description, in his letter to 
Burgoyne, although more ornate than forcible, 
and abounding more in bad taste than simplicity 
or pathos, was suited to the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment, and produced a lively impression in every 
part of America—and the glowing language of 
Burke, in one of his celebrated speeches in the 
British Parliament, made the story of Jane 
M’Crea familiar to the European world. 

This young lady was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, who died in New Jersey before the Revo- 
tion. Upon her father’s death she sought a home 
in the nouse of her brother, a respectable gen¬ 
tleman, residing on the western bank of Hud¬ 
son’s river, about four miles below Fort Edward. 
Here she formed an intimacy with a young man 
named David Jones, to whom it was under¬ 
stood she was engaged to be married. When 
the war broke out James took the side of the 
royalists, went to Canada, received a commis¬ 
sion, ana was a captain, or lieutenant among the 
provincials in Burgoynejs army. 

Fort Edward was situate on the eastern mar¬ 
gin of Hudson’s River, within a few yards of the 
water, and surrounded by a plain of considers- 1 


ble extent, which was cleared of wood and cul¬ 
tivated. On the road leading to the north, and 
near the foot of the hilt, about one-third of a mile 
from the fort, stood a house occupied by Mrs. 
M’Neil, a widow lady and an acquaintance of 
Miss M'Crea, with whom she was staying arf a 
visiter at the time the American army was in 
that neighbourhood. The side of the hill was 
covered with a growth of bushes, and on its top, 
a quarter of a mile from the house, stood a large 
pine tree, near the foot of which gushed out a pe¬ 
rennial spring of water. A guard of one hun¬ 
dred men had been left at the fort, and a picket 
under Lieutenant Van Vechten was soon sta¬ 
tioned in the woods on a hill a little beyond the 
pine tree. 

Early one morning the picket guard was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Indians, rushing through 
the woods from different points at the same mo¬ 
ment, and rending the air with hideous yells.— 
Lieut. Van Vechten aod five others were killed 
and scalped, and four were wounded. S. Stan- 
dish, one of the guard, whose post was near the 
pine tree, discharged his musket at the first In¬ 
dian he saw, and ran down the bill towards the 
fort; but he had no sooner reached the plain, 
than three Indians, who had pursued him to cut 
off his retreat, darted out of the bushes, fired and 
wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang 
upon him, threw him to the ground, pinioned his 
arms, and then pushed him violently up the hill* 
He naturally made as much haste as he could, 
and in a short time they came to the spring, 
where several Indians were assembled. 

Here Standish was left to himself, at a little 
distance £^>m the spring and the pine tree, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to share tne fate of his 
comrades, whose scalps were conspicuously dis¬ 
played. A few minutes only had elapsed, when 
he saw a small party of Indians ascending the 
hill, and with them Mrs. M’Neil and Miss 
M’Crea, on foot. He knew them both, having 
often been at Mrs. M’Neil’s house. The party 
had hardly joined the other Indians when he per¬ 
ceived much agitation among them, high words 
and violent gestures, till at length they engaged 
in a furious quarrel, and beat one another with 
their muskets, in the midst of which fray one 
of the chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, 
shot Miss M’Crea m the breast. She instantly 
fell and expired. Her hair was long and flow¬ 
ing. The same chief grasped it in his hand, 
seized his knife, and took off the scalp in such a 
manner as to include nearly the whole of the 
hair—then springing from the ground, he tossed 
it in the face of a young warrior, who stood near 
him watching the operation, brandished it in the 
air, and uttered a yell of savage exultation.— 
When this was done, the quarrel ceased—and, 
as the fort had already been alarmed, the Indians 
hurried away as quickly as possible to Gen. Fra¬ 
zer’s encampment, on the road to Fort Anne, 
taking with them Mrs. M’Neil and Samuel 
Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party 
that went in pursuit, and were carried across 
the river. They had been stripped ot their cloth¬ 
ing, and the bod> of Miss M'Crea was wounded 
in nine places, either by a scalping knife or a 
tomahawk. A messenger was despatched to 
convey the afflicting intelligence to her brother, 
who arrived soon afterwards, took charge of his 
sister’s remains, and had them interred on the 
east side of the river, about three miles below 
the fort. The body of Lieut. Van Vechten was 
buried at the same time, and on the same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we 
can at this day ascertain the reason why Miss 
M‘Crea should remain as she did in so exposed 
and unprotected a situation. She had been &- 
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minded of her danger by the people of the fort. 
Tradition relates, liowever, and with seeming 
truth, that through some medium of communica¬ 
tion, she had promised her lover, probably by 
his advice, to remain in this place, until an op¬ 
portunity should occur to join him in company 
with her hostess and friend. It it said that when 
they saw the Indians coming to the house, they 
were at first frightened, and attempted to escape 
—but as the Indians made signs of pacific inten¬ 
tion, and one of them held up a letter intimating 
that it was to be opened, their fears were calm¬ 
ed and the letter read. It was from Jooes, and 
contained a request that they would put them¬ 
selves under the charge of the Indians, whom he 
had sent for the purpose, and who would guard 
them in safety to the British camp. Unfortu¬ 
nately, two separate parties of Indians, or at 
least two chiefs acting independently of each 
other, bad united in this enterprise, combining 
with it an attack upon the picket guard. It is 
incredible that Jones should not have known 
this part of the arrangement, or he would have 
foreseen the danger it threatened. When the 
prize was in their hands, the two chiefs quarrel-1 
led about the mode of dividing the reward they 
were to receive—and according to the Indian 
rule of settling disputes in the case of captives, 
-one of them in a wild fit of passion killed the vic¬ 
tim and secured the scalp. Nor is it the least 
shocking feature of the transaction, that the sa¬ 
vage seemed not aware of the nature of his mis¬ 
sion. Uninformed as to the motive of his em¬ 
ployer in obtaining the person of the lady, or not 
comprehending it, he regarded her in the light of 
a prisoner, and supposed the scalp would be an 
acceptable trophy. Let it be imagined what 
were the feelings of the anxious lover, waiting 
with joyful anticipation the arrival of his intend¬ 
ed bride, when this appalling proof of her death 
was presented to him. The innocent had suffer¬ 
ed by the hand of cruelty and violence, which he 
had unconsciously armed—his most fondly che¬ 
rished hopes were blasted, and a sting was plant¬ 
ed in his soul, which time and forgettulness could 
never eradicate. His spirit was scathed and his 
heart broken. He lived but a few years a prey 
to his sad reflections, and sunk into the grave 
under the burden of his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is 
still cherished with a lively sympathy by the peo¬ 
ple who dwell near the scene ot its principal in¬ 
cidents. The inhabitants of the village of Fort 
Edward have lately removed the remains of 
Miss M’Crea from their obscure resting place, 
and deposited them in the public burial ground. 
The ceremony was solemn and impressive. A 
procession of young men and maidens followed 
the relics, and wept in silence when the earth 
was again closed over them—thus exhibiting an 
honourable proof of sensibility and of respect 
for the dead. The little fountain still pours forth 
its clear waters near the brow of the hill, and the 
venerable nine yet stands in all its majesty, 
broken at the top, and shorn of its branches by 
the winds and storms of half a century—but re¬ 
vered as marking the spot where youth and in¬ 
nocence were sacrificed in the tragic death of 
Jane M‘Crea. 

" Please to give me a light ?” said a little ragged 
urchin with a long nine in his hand, to a six foot 
dandy, who was puffing at the end of a Principe ci¬ 
gar, as he was walking a public street. 

44 What!” said the dandy, 44 a shaver like you 
smoke!” 

44 Yes,” said the boy, “every gentleman smokes now¬ 
adays.” 

The dandy's cigar dropped like a hot potatoe. 


In the town of Marblehead. Massachusetts, liv¬ 
ed an old gentleman of that description of bipeds 
yclept bachelors, who for many long rebellious 
years, had withstood the earnest solicitations of 
his friends to enter into the state of matrimony. 
Lately, however, he seemed to regret his long 
celibacy, and one evening, his friends finding 
him in an unusually pliable mood, gathered 
around him, and at length prevailed upon him to 
“pop the question” to a neighboring female, who 
they had no doubt, was disposed to let slip no 
opportunity of exchanging single blessedness for 
matrimonial felicity. To this lady, therefore, he 
“onward pressed his way,” and knowing from 
experience the “shortness of time,” and having 
a decided aversion to any thing romantic, re¬ 
solved to adopt the most concise way of “des¬ 
patching business.” On knocking at the door, 
the matron maid presented herself, and having 
ascertained “her to be her,” he proceeded to 
“explain.” “ Madam,” said he, “ my friends 
wish me to be married; they think you will 
suit me—I have no objection—1 give you a fort¬ 
night to consider of it; good day, ma’am;” leav¬ 
ing the astonished damsel to meditate on the 
proposition. On the eve of the day fortnight, 
when she had proved that “hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick,” a gentle rap was heard at 
the door, and, with a trembling delight, she pro¬ 
ceeded to open it, when a voice she had once 
heard and never forgotten, inquired, “Well, ma¬ 
dam, have you decided about the business I 
named to you?” She blushed and as pleasantly 
as she could, said something about (< not wishing 

to disoblige Mr. M-’s friends, nor go out of 

the order of Providence, the little time allowed 
her,” &c. when the gallant suitor cut her short 
by replying, “Madam, I see which way your in¬ 
clination turns—this day week we will be mar¬ 
ried.” _ 

Mr. Jerningham used to relate the following 
whimsical anecdote, but did itot vouch for the 
truth of it. Mr. Cambridge had observed the 
following inscription over a hatter’s shop, just as 
the painter had finished the letters—“Good hats 
sold here.” Crossing the way, and making a 
suitable apology, he politely addressed the mas¬ 
ter of the shop, observing that he hoped he woul<l£ 
excuse his making a remark on the inscription..*? 
The hatter said he should be much obliged to him, 
and desired to hear what he had to say. “ Wby, 
said Mr. Cambridge* “ the word ‘good’ seems 
unnecessary: for if you did hot sell good hflts, no 
customer would come again.” “True,” said the 
hatter. “Painter! rub out good. Pray, sir, 
have you any thing more to say? 1 beseech you 
goon.” “Why,” said Mr. Cambridge,“the word 
‘bats’ is certainly needless; for if people looked 
at your shop window, and saw nothing but hats, 
they would not expect to buy meat, or any thing 
but hats.” “True again,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er! rub out hots . Well, sir, is all right now?” 
“ No, certainly,” rejoined Mr. Cambridge; “the 
word ‘sold’ would be ridiculous if it were to re¬ 
main, for nobody would expect you to give away 
your hats.” “Very true,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er ! rub out sold ”—adding, “ Now, sir, I suppose 
you have no further objection.” “Yes, one more,” 
said Mr. Cambridge; “ the word ‘here’ is per¬ 
fectly absurd by itself, for nobody would go to 
another shop to buy your hats.” “Quite right,” 
said the man. “Pain'er! rub out here; 1 * and 
then he courteously thanked Mr. Cambridge for 
his kindness. 

“ Why, Tom,” said a master, to a laxy apprentice,. 
44 what kept you in bed so late this morning ?” 44 Be- 
oause the atmosphere was so heavy I couldn’t rise.” 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

The Duke of Gloucester, in London better known 
at M Silly Billy,” lately at breakfast, turning to his at¬ 
tendant, who laughs at all his sayings, good or bad, 

reid_“ Higgins, when do I eat a door?” “ When I 

bolt it” ~ 

1. Why do we all go to bed ? 

2. If you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it 
make? 

3. In which month do ladies talk least ? 

4 Why is a man who is making cent- per cent by 
trade like Ireland ? 

5. Why is Paris like the letter F ? 

6. Why is a man sailing up the Tigris like one put¬ 
ting his father into a sack ? 

7. Why does the eye resemble a schoolmaster in the 
act of flogging ? 

I Why are children at the breast like soldiers on a 
campaign ? 

2. What thing is that which is lengthened by being 
eut at both ends ? 

3. Why is a horse in a stable like a tortured crimi¬ 
nal ! 

4 What word of five syllables is that, from which, 
if you take one syllable, no syllable remains? 

5. What burns to keep a secret? 

6. Why is a stormy, windy day, like a child with 
n cold in its head? 

7. What word is that, to which, if you add a sylla¬ 
ble, it will make it shorter ? 

ft Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? 

9. Why is a tailor like a woodcock? 

10. Why is a paok of cards like a garden ? 

11. What is that which lives in winter, dies in 
summer, and grows with its root upwards ? 

1. What does a seventy-four gun ship weigh, with 
all her crew on board, just before she sets sail ? 

2. Why is a short negro like a white man ? 

3. Why is the Itatule book like the Grecian army 
before Troy? 

4 Why is your nose like V in civility ? 

5. Why is Virgil’s greatest work like a baker? 

6. What is most like a horse’s shoe ? 

7. Who is that lady, whose visits nobody wishes, 
though her mother is welcomed by all parties ? 

a What is that which few like to give away, and 
yet nobody wishes to keep? 

9. What word is that in the English language, of 
one syllable, which, by taking away the two first let¬ 
ters, becomes a word of two syllables ? 

10. Which is the left side of an apple-pudding? 

11. Two men eat oysters together for a wager, who 

•hould eat most One ate ninety-nine only; the other 
ate a hundred and won. How many did the winner 
eat? _ 

ANSWERS. 

1. The bed will not come to ua—2. A re-bus.—3. 
In February, because it is the shortest—4. His capital 
is doubling (Dublin.)—5. It is the capital of France.— 
6. He is going to Bag-dad.— 7- It has a pupil under the 

lash. 

1. They are in arms.—2. A ditch.—3. He is tied to 
the rack.—4. Monosyllable; no syllable.—5. Sealing- 
wax.—6. It blows, it snows (it blows its nose.) —7. Short, 
shorted—8. On the head.—9. He has a long bill.— 
10. There are spades in it.—11. An icicle. 

1. She weighs anchor.—2. He's not at all (a tall) 
blade.—3. It has many laws (Menelaus) in it—4 It’s 
placed between two I’s (eyes).—5. It is A£neid (in- 
kneed).—6. A mare’s.—7. Misfortune (Miss-fortune)-— 
& A bed.— 9, Plague (Ague)*-— IQ. That which it not 
eaten.—11. One hundred. 


CHARADES. 

1 . 

My first is a part of the day. 

My second at feasts overflows; 

In the cottage my whole is oft seen. 

To measure old Time as he goea 

2 . 

A cat does my first, and men drink at my second; 
My whole is the drift of an argument reckon’d 
3. 

My first gave us early support. 

My next is a virtuous loss; 

To the fields if at eve you resort. 

My whole you will probably pass. 

4 

By candle-light, ladies, my first will appear. 

And the less light the larger it grows; 

My second few like when applied to the ear. 
Though many my third to the nose. 

5. 

My first nor book nor volume nam’d. 

Contains more leaves than most; 

My next, when certain crops are claim'd* 

Still stalks a numerous host: 

My whole—a creeping flower so fair— 

Regales the eye, and scents the air* 

a 

My first is to ramble; my next to retreat: 

My whole oft enrages in summer’s fierce heat. 

7. 

My first do all nurses possess, 

And dandle my second upon it; f 
My whole is a part of the dress 
Attached to the cap or the bonnet 

a 

My first oft preys upon my second. 

My whole a bitter shrub is reckon'd. 

9. 

My first in fruit is seldom rare; 

My second all relations are: 

My whole is only earthen-ware* 

ANSWERS. 

1. Hour-glass.—2., Pur-port—3. Milk-maid.—4 
Snuff-box. — 5. Wood-bine.— 6. Gad-fly.— 7. Lap-peU— 

8. Worm-wood.—9. Pip-kin. 

ENIGMAa 

1 . 

Without a bridle or a saddle. 

Across a thing I ride a-straddle. 

And those I ride, by help of me. 

Though almost blind, are made to see. 

% 

I’ve seen you where you never were. 

And where you ne’er will be; 

And yet within that very placet 
You shall be seen by me. 

a 

A word of four syllables seek till you find,. 

That has in it tho twenty-four letters combin'd. 

4 

Form’d half beneath, and half above the eartlv 
We, sisters, owe Jo art a second birth; 

The smith’s and carpenter’s adopted daughter^ 
Made on the earth to travel o’er the waters. 

Swifter we move, as tighter we are bound. 

Yet neither touch the water, air or ground. 

We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 

> Sink when it rains, and when it freexes, swim. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Spectacle*—8. In s looking-g if ■ — 3 Alphabet 
—4 A pair of skates. 
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THE BITER BIT. 


There lived not long since at Florence a young, 
handsome lady, of a good family, as well as plen¬ 
tiful fortune, named Helena; who, being left a 
widow, had (or some time continued so, though 
she was courted by a young gentlepnan who was 
entirely to her liking; and by the assistance of 
tier favourite maid, they had frequent interviews 
together. In the mean time, a young gentleman 
who had studied at Paris, not for the sake of re¬ 
tailing his learning out by the inch, as we say, 
*s many do, but only to know the reasons of 
things, and the cause of the same, as becomes a 
gentleman—he, whose name was Rinieri, return¬ 
ing to Florence, was much respected there, both 
on account of his rank and learning, and lived 
as became a worthy citizen. But, as it often 
happens that persons of the most sense and scho¬ 
larship are the soonest caught in the snares of 
love, so it fell out with our Kinieri. For, being 
at a feast one day, he met with this lady, clothed 
in her weeds, when she seemed to him so full of 
beauty and sweetness, that he never saw any one 
to compare with her; and happy he thought the 
man whom fortune should bless with her as his 
wife. And casting his eye towards her once and 
again, and being sensible that great and valuable 
things are not to be attained without trouble, he 
resolved to make it his whole care to please her, 
and gain her affection if it were possible. The 
lady, who did not always look upon the ground, 
but thought full as well ofherself as she deserv¬ 
ed, throwing her eyes artfully about her, was 
soon sensible if any body beheld her with plea¬ 
sure, wheu she immediately took notice of Riuie- 
ri; and she said, smiling to herself, “ I think 1 
am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to 
have caught a gudgeon.” And she would give 
him now and then a glance from the corner of 
her eye, to let him see she was pleased with him, 
thinking that the more admirers she had, of the 
greater value would her charms be to that per¬ 
son for whom she had designed them. Our scho¬ 
lar now began to lay his philosophy aside, and 
turn his thoughts entirely to her; and learning 
where she lived, he was continually passing that 
way under some pretence or other, thinking 
thereby to please her; and the lady for the reason 
before given, seemed to value herself the more 
upon it. Thereupon, he found means of talking 
to the maid, desiring her interest and interces¬ 
sion with her mistress, so that he might obtain 
her favour; who promised him very fully, and 
accordingly she let her lady know it, when she 
made the greatest jest in the world of him, and 
said, “ Observe now, this man is come here to 
lose the little sense that he weDt to fetch from 
Paris, and he s)iall have what he looks for. Go, 
then, and tell him that my love is equally great 
for him, but that I must have regard for my ho¬ 
nour, which, if he is as wise as he would be 
thought, he will like me the better for.” Alas ! 
poor woman, she knew not what it was to try 
her wit against a scholar! The maid delivered 
her message, upon which the scholar being over¬ 
joyed, began to press the thing more closely, 
and to write letters, and to send her presents, 
which were all received, though he had no an¬ 
swers in return but what were general; 
this manner he was long kept in suspeD^Ka vjfjt 
last, having related the whole affair to he^HH 
and he a little uneasy and jealous aboutm;Jflj 


sent her maid to tell him that she had yet had no 
opportunity to oblige him, since she had made 
a discovery to him of her love, but that the next 
day being Ghrutmas-day, she hoped to be with 


him; directing him to come that evening into 
her court, and she would meet him there as soon 
as it was convenient. The scholar, overjoyed at 
this, failed not of coming at the time appointed, 
when he was put into the court-yara by the 
maid, and locked up there to wait for the lady, 
who had invited her lover to be with her that 
night; and after supping agreeably together,«he 
let him know what she meant to do, addings 
“ And you will now see how great my regard is 
for you, as well as for him of whom you have 
been so foolishly jealous.” The lover listened 
eagerly to this discourse, being desirous of see¬ 
ing some proof of that for which he bad only her 
word. Now a great snow had fallen the day 
before, and every thing was covered with it, 
which made it seem colder to our scholar than 
otherwise it would have been: however, he bore 
it with great patience, expecting soon to have 
amends made him. In a little time, she said to 
her lover, “ Let us go into the chamber, and see 
out of the window what this man is doing, of 
whom you are so jealous, and what answers he 
will make to the maid, whom I have sent to talk 
with him.” So they went up stairs, and looking 
out without being seen, they heard the girl say¬ 
ing to him,—“ Sir, my lady is exceeding uneasy, 
for one of her brethren has happened to come 
to see her this evening, and they have had a 
great deal of talk together, and he would needs 
sup with her. nor is he yet gone away; but I 
believe he will not stay long: and for that rea¬ 
son she has not been able to come to you, but 
will make all the ha9te she can, and she hopes 
you will not take it ill, that you are forced to 
wait thus.” The scholar, supposing it to be 
really so,replied, “Pray, tell your mistress to 
have no care for me, till she can conveniently 
be with me, but that 1 desire she would be as 
speedy as possible.” The girl then left him and 
went to bed. “ Well! said the lady to her lover, 
“.what think you now ? Can you imagine, if I 
had that love for him which you seemed to ap¬ 
prehend, that I would let him stay there to be 
frozen to death ?” Thus they talked and laugh¬ 
ed together about the poor scholar, whilst he 
was forced to walk backwards and forwards in 
the court, to keep himself warm, without having 
any thing to sit down upon, or the least shelter 
from the weather, cursing the brother’s long 
stay, and expecting that every thing he heara 
was the door openipg for him—hut expecting in 
vain. About midnight, she said again to her lo¬ 
ver, “ Well, my dear, what is your opinion now 
of our scholar ? Whether do you think bis sense 
or ray love the greater at this time ? Sure you 
will let me hear no more of that jealousy which 
you seemed to express yesterday; be convinced 
that I value you as much as you can love me.— 
But,” continued she, “ we will take another look 
out, and see whether that fire be extinct or not, 
which he used to write me word had well nigh 
consumed him.” When going again to the win¬ 
dow, they saw him dancing a jig in the snow, to 
the chattering of his teeth, which tvas occasion¬ 
ed by the excessive cold; and she said, “ Tou 
left now that I can make people dance, without 
[me music either of fiddles or bagpipes; but let 
Ebb go to the door, and do you stand still, and 
H|en whilst I speak to him; perhaps we may 

as much diversion in that manner, as by 
Iheiog him.” So she went softly, and called to 
him through the key-hole, which made the scho¬ 
lar rejoice exceedingly, supposing that he was 
now to he admitted; and he stepped to the door 
and said, “I am here, Madam; for Heaven’s 
sake open it, for 1 am ready to die with cold.” 
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A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 


1 am not naturally superstitious, neither am I 
fanciful and imaginative—qualities, though not 
synonimous with the former, frequently have a 
a strong tendency that way, but one circum¬ 
stance connected with my early life, made an 
indellible impression, and were I a jot less of a 
realist, would have confirmed me a fatalist. 

Among the students of the University of-, 

and belonging to my class, was a young man of 
German extraction; Leopold Von Weber, 
though highly intellected, was not generally 
sought, or admired ; this might have proceeded, 
and probably did ? from his own reserved ness of 
habit and disposition; he seemed to care little for 
his associates, and never mingled in their amuse¬ 
ments and occupations—much of his time was 
occupied in his chamber, or in long, solitary 
walks, from which he ever returned with a hea¬ 
vier gloom on his high brow—a deeper shade of 
melancholy in bis dark eye—and a stronger com¬ 
pression of his curved lip. He was a strange, 
unfathomable being—one who seemed careless of 
the world—indifferent alike to its praise or toils 
censure, and this feeling, when we see it develop¬ 
ed in the young, always causes surprise, and to 
a humane analyzer of human nature, pain; 
for it generally proceeds from early hopes blast¬ 
ed—from a withered heart—from premature 
sorrow, and distrust of the world. 

I was young, and of an affectionate and gay 
disposition, and it grieved me to witness the de¬ 
jection and gloom of my fellow student. Many 
arts I tried to lure him from his solitary room to 
our social circle; my boyish solicitude could not 
long escape his notice and attention, for his was 
a noble, a kindly nature, and though he did not 
meet my advances, he received them with a gen¬ 
tle warmth of manner, that showed him suscep¬ 
tible of, and grateful for, unlooked-for kindness. 
1 soon discovered that Leopold’s was no ordina¬ 
ry mind—his capacity, his intellect was of the 
highest order, and had been cultivated with as¬ 
siduity, and though I painfuly felt, when with 
him, my own deficiency, still it was a stimulus to 
exertion, and iq his society, many hours of pro¬ 
fit, as well as pleasure were spent:— he refined 
my mind, while 1 gradually lessened the gloom 
which still exerted its ioflnence over him. 

One evening 1 entered his chamber; he was 
seated at his writing desk, and was bending over 
it; a lamp which swung over his head was the 
only light in the room, and it was but sufficient, 
in the spacious apartment, to throw light upon 
his immediate person. With an undefined pur¬ 
pose of boyish mischief, I cautiously approached 
—unheeded stood behind him, and gazed with 
him on a miniature be held in his hand : it re¬ 
presented a young, almost childishly young, and 
lovely face, with fair complexion, soft blue eyes, 
a profusion of sunny curls clustered around the 
low forehead and white neck—there was a sweet 
smile lingering on the countenance, which was 
the charm of all, a soft, beaming, heart-smile, 
which told of happiness, of love, ot youth, of pu¬ 
rity;—reader, you smile! hut had you made the 
human face (woman’s especially,) as much your 
study as I have done, you would know that all 
this intelligence, ay, and much more, may be 
learned from her smile !—But to resume ; 1 had 
almost in the contemplation of the little gem. 
forgotten myself, and Leopold too, when a deep 
sigh from him aroused me, and scarcely con¬ 
scious of what I did, 1 laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, and as carelessly as 1 could, observed, 
“No wonder you court solitude, when you have 
so sweet a ‘ ladie love’ to gaze and muse upon.” 
He started, and appeared disposed to be vexed 


at my intrusion, but in a moment after, motion¬ 
ed me to a seat by his side, and placed the mi¬ 
niature in my hand. “ It is very lovely!” said 1, 
after a few moments pause, “but do not tempt me 
to, by envying you, to kill yourself,” I laughingly 
added, returning him the picture. He smiled— 
a quiet, sad smile—as he answered, “That 
would be a strange way to win a sister, by mur¬ 
dering a brother.” “A sister !'* is that your sis¬ 
ter?” and 1 eagerly seized the resemblance. 
“ Yes, my only sister; indeed, 1 may say, my on¬ 
ly relative upon earth. Albert, you have often 
chid me for my melancholy habits; 1 feel to¬ 
night as if 1 could do to you, what I have never 
done to human being, disclose the reason of that 
sadness; perhaps it is a foolish experiment—for 
what, you now term melancholy, yon may 
then style visionary madness; but 1 am weary 
of the world and of myself; 1 want some one in 
whom I may confide—some one who will listen 
to my weakness (if you choose to call it so,) 
and sympathize without ridiculing—in yon I 
think 1 have found that being.” I pressed his 
hand in mine, and he resumed—“ From very 
early boyhoood I had a passionate love for study, 
for literature, and this feeling was excited ana 
encouraged by possessing a father capable of 
instructing, and an extensive library comprising 
the best works of the most celebrated dead and 
living authors. Among my other studies, astro¬ 
logy soon became with me a passion ; night after 
night, when all have been asleep but myself, 
1 have wandered out, and throwing myself upon 
the green sward, to the imminent danger of 
health, have spent half of the long night in 
watching those beautiful gems, with which the 
heavens were studded. Of my own natal orb, 
1 can truly say, 4 1 loved a bright particular star.* 
1 watched its every change, as a mother does 
her first-born babe, and never wearied in gazing 
on it. About two years ago, my sweet 6ister, 
whose picture you are now looking at, came 
home, after an absence of eighteen months, (she 
had been at school since our mother’s death;) 
she was near fifteen, and if I had loved and 
petted her as a child, I almost adored her as the 
lovely, companionable girl she now was. Fran¬ 
cesca was the only being who could divert my 
attention from the gloomy cloud, that even thus 
early rested at times upon it; she would follow' 
me to the garden, and there, sitting on my knee, 
would sing in her sweet musical voice, all the 
songs her memory was stored with; and she 
would tell roe of her schoolmates—of the many 
she loved—of the various little incidents which 
had occurred while she was at school; 1 could 
never resist her gentle affection, and these inter¬ 
views generally ended in a long ride on horse¬ 
back, from which 1 would return a different be¬ 
ing. My father died suddenly, shortly after my 
sister’s return, and she was, by his last desire,to 
be sent to England, and placed under the care 
of an early friend of his. Our parting was a 
sad one—Francesca shed many tears, and no¬ 
thing but my lather’s request would have induced 
me to separate from her,—but she was to return 
to our home, if she wished it, when she was of 
age, and with this knowledge I strove to cheer 
her, as 1 kissed her for the last time. A few 
days previous to my coming here, in the sadness 
and weariness of feeling produced by the ex¬ 
haustion of body and mind, I could fix my mind to 
no study or occupation. A thought came over 
me—I would cast Francesca’s nativity—you 
smile—1 did not helieve thus far in astrology at 
that time, but the desire was produced by the 
restless state of feeling 1 was in—my plauwas 
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arranged —the nativity cast!"—He paused, and 
lean ed bis bead on his band, “ Well,” I breath¬ 
lessly exclaimed; “ and what was the result ?” 
“ Two periods in her life,” be resumed with 
' forced calmness, “ would be fraught with dan¬ 
ger. which might terminate in death,—one pe¬ 
riod would occur a few months from that time, 
the other on her seventeenth birth-day. A 
painful weight seemed to oppress me for days, 
though 1 did not attach importance to my calcu¬ 
lations, until a month after, 1 received a letter 
from Lady Marchment, (the wife of Francesca’s 
guardian,) narrating a wonderful escape they 
nad, in consequence of the overturn of their car¬ 
riage on a steep bank; my sister was unable to 
write from the effects of a severe sprain in the 
arm and shoulder—she had escaped with this in¬ 
jury and a few bruises. With a sick heart 1 re¬ 
ferred to my calculation; to a day and hour it 
corresponded to the date referred to in Lady 
Marchment’s letter! Then it was that an awful 
foreboding came over me, and the hours of ago¬ 
ny 1 passed in anticipating the probable death 
of the only creature that renders this life valua¬ 
ble to me, must account for my sad and way¬ 
ward humours.” As he concluded, his head rent¬ 
ed on the desk—tears fell fast, and sobs came 
low and heavy from his heart—it is a sad thing, 
to see a woman weep, but there is agony in wit¬ 
nessing a man’s tears—and when that man is 
prood, unbending, cold to his fellow-men, then 
it is a strange as well as painful sight, to see his 
tears—to hear his groans. 

After some minutes, he arose, aud with a ra¬ 
pid and irregular step paced the room. “ You 
may think me weak and childish, Albert, but 
von have a mother, a father, dear relations to 
We, and who love you, and you have a disposi¬ 
tion which renders intercourse with your feliow- 
meo desirable and pleasant; it is not so with me, 
I find little congeniality with the common herd, 
they are all too selfish—too calculating—too 
worldly, to care for a visionary like myself; all 
with wnom I con Id claim kindred are resting in 
the quiet tomb, save my darling sister, and in 
/ her are my hopes, my affections, garnered op, 
and if she were to die, 1 would be fain to say, 
4 Let her grave be mine.’ ” 

It was m the month of September—delicious 
September—when the burning beat of August is 
over, when the fresh breeze fans the cheek, and 
all nature looks brilliant, resembling the first 
stage of consumption, where the disease is ren¬ 
dered, by its glowing hectic, more beautiful, even 
though we know it to be emblematic of decay— 
a carriage containing myself and Leopold, (for 
I was accompanying him on a visit to the coun¬ 
try-seat of his sister's guardian,) drove rapidly 
up the old avenue. 1 was as happy as youth, 
good spirits, and joyous anticipations oouId make 
me, and even my friend had thrown off his usual 
gloom, and laughed and talked gaily. We 
alighted, and at the hall door were received by 
Lord Marchment with great politeness and hos¬ 
pitality. 

The ladies were not present, but before Leo¬ 
pold bad time for an inquiry, a light, bounding 
step was heard, and Francesca, more beautiful 
than I had imagined her, was clasped in her 
brother’s arms. The contrast was diking—his 
tall, bending form, almost concealing her deli¬ 
cate girlish figure, his dark hair mingled with 
her sunny curls, as he bent his head over her 
shoulder. When Leopold presented me to her 
as bis best friend, she smiled through her tearful 
eyes, and frankly extending her hand, said. 
14 Leopold’s friend must be mine alsobut I 
was not a little mortified, that I was forgotten in 
her absorbing attention to her idolized brother. 
She sat by his side with his band clasped in both 


of hers, looking up in his face with the bright¬ 
est smile 1 bad ever witnessed. Lord and Lady 
Marchment were pleasant, fashionable people, 
very fond of their beautiful ward, aud very 
proud of her; their house was the resort of the 
best and most delightful society London afforded, 
and it was now full. “ Do yon remember, Leo¬ 
pold,” said Lady Marchment, approaching the 
sofa, in a corner of which I had esconced myself 
with the brother and sister,“that Wednesday 
will be Francesca’s birth-day, and we are going 
to celebrate it?” A heavy cloud passed over Leo¬ 
pold’s face, which his sister observing, anxiously 
inquired if he was unwell. No, no, dearest, 
nothing I assure you. Well, dear madam, and 
what is this plan?” he resumed with a considera¬ 
ble effort. “ Why, we will go by water to the 
‘ Cottage,’ when we will have a dejeure —a dance 
—and then sail home with music by moonlight; 
romantic and delightful, is it not?” “Very,” 
said Leopold,abstractedly, and Lady Marchment 
hurried off to prepare the rest of her guests for 
the delightful scheme for the morrow. Frances¬ 
ca watched her brother’s chauging face, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, said, 44 You do 
not seem to like this plan, my brother, tell me 
if this is the case, and 1 can have it changed to 
any thing yon wish, for I am as much fairy- 
queen in this house, as in our own dear natal 
abode.” He replied to her gay smile, with one 
equally cheerful,.and raising her hand to his lips, 
44 1 am delighted with the idea of this fete—but 
with some little alteration—let the others go in 
the boats, you walk with me, 1 have not seen 
you so long, 1 have many things to talk about: 
Albert,” he added, 4 * will walk with us, and we 
will ride home, instead of sailing, to which 1 have 
an aversion.” Francesca readily assented, and 
hastened away to inform Lady Marchment of 
the alteration. Von Weber turned to me with 
an expression I shall never forget—a blended 
look of sadness and apprehension— 44 You see, I 
am struggling against fate, but 1 fear that water 
party—there is danger in it to her.” 1 could not 
reply, and the company soon after breaking up, 
we retired to our chambers. 

A beautiful day was the fifteenth of September, 
18—; a true estimate may be formed of its ex¬ 
ceeding beauty, when I say that not one of the 
gay party could find aught in the weather to 
object to—Lady Marchment, though careful of 
her delicate skin, did not fear injury from the 
sun, because his rays were tempered by occa¬ 
sional clouds. Mrs. Carter, the rich West In¬ 
dian, was not heard to complain of chillness once 
—even the testy Lady Sinclair did not, from the 
clouds, anticipate spoiling her new bonnet, be¬ 
cause she said 44 they were not rain-clouds.” All 
were in good-humour. Lady Marchment, after 
expressing her regret of being deprived, by 
Leopold’s t ohim y of our company, joined the 
water party; and Francesca, in her modest cot¬ 
tage bonnet, and simple white dress—looking 
more lovely than in her previous night array— 
taking the arm of her brother and of myself, 
proceeded gaily along. I was delighted with 
this arrangement, and laughed and talked at 
random ; delighted to elicit the gay laugh and 
the pleasant repartee from my fair companion. 
The fragrant air kissed her cheek, and played 
with her curlRjhe? colour, naturally delicate, 
was heightened by exercise—she was in the gay¬ 
est mood, delighting in every thing—now pluck¬ 
ing the wild dowers that grew in profusion around 
us—now warbling a note of Borne ballad, or, as 
some jest or gay remark of mine would catch 
her ear, making the woods re-echo with her mu¬ 
sical langh—yes, it was a musical laugh, say 
what you will; 1 never heard many persons who 
could laugh musically, or, in other words,sweet- 
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ly, but Francesca was one of the few who could 
do so; and then, too, her laugh was so infectious, 
that even Leopold seemed to have thrown off all 
gloom and reserve, and joined freqently in our 
mirth. 

Before we reached our destination we came 
upon a gipsy encampment, and as soon as we 
were observed, several of the females came for* 
ward offering to tell our fortunes. Francesca 
darted forward and extending her hand, was 
promised the usual luck of young ladies with 
beauty,“ a husband ;” and then too was added, 
“a carriage—a happy life—live to a good ola 
age—and many fine children!” with a blush she 
clapped her hands to her ears declaring, “ they 
would turn her little head by their predictions of 
such wonderful good luck,” and flew off leaving 
ns to follow after we had deposited a few shil¬ 
lings in the hands of the crones. The day passed 
happily—the nine gems of the choicest—nothing 
had been forgotten—the servants were proverbi¬ 
ally the best regulated in the world, (the world 
of London 1 mean.) Francesca played her part 
as “ Queen of the revels” to perfection, she 
moved about amidst the guests attending to the 
comforts of all—danced, played on the guitar, and 
sang for all who wished her to do so. My hap¬ 
piness was completed by watching her blushing 
and sweetly averted face, as in the waltz and 
dance I ventured to press her hand, or whisper 
“ soft words” in her ear, the hand was not with¬ 
drawn—her soft eye did not reprove any boldness. 
The carriage arrived, and we took our seats— 
Francesca was quiet, and complained of fatigue; 
but when I watched her drooping eyelid, as she 
caught my glance 1 felt happy in the knowledge 
that other thoughts than those produced by ta- 
tigue were nestling in her heart. Leopold was 
also very quietly absorbed in his own thoughts, as 
I was in mine, and they were pleasant ones, for 
I was seated next to my fair companion, my arm 
round her waist, the ruggedness of the carriage- i 
road rendering support necessary. Our ride, 
though silent, was a happy one; the soft moon 
poured a flood of silver light upon us, rendering 
every object as distinct though not as glaring as 
in the day. On reaching home we found the 
company bad returned, but Francesca pleading 
fatigue, begged to retire without entering the 
drawing-room. “ On one condition, dearest,” 
said Leopold gaily, “ to-morrow, before you 
have arisen, Albert and myself will have gone 
on a little business tour which will probably de¬ 
tain us for a few days; give us both a kiss and you 
may go.” She blushed deeply and threw herself 
in her brother’s arms; he kissed her forehead, 
cheeks, and lips with much tenderness; then re¬ 
taining her with gentle force, he playfully said 
“ come. Albert,” and my lips were pressed to 
hers. She extricated herself, and with a light step 
flew up the hall. “ Francesca, you are not of¬ 
fended,” I exclaimed; she turned to me a face 
radiant with smiles and blushes, and throwing 
me a rose she had in her hand, was out of sight 
in a moment. My visions of that night were 
blessed ones, and on awakening late the next 
morning I hastened to seek my friend. 1 found 
the house in a state of confusion I could not ac¬ 
count for; Leopold’s room was empty. As I stood 
irresolute in the corrider I heard a door open— 
if was Francesca’s chamber door; Leopold pale 
and much agitated rushed out. “ Where are 
you going, what is the matter?” I exclaimed. 
“ My sister, oh, my sister,” and he leant on my 
shoulder to support himself, for he could scarcely 
stand. It was some minutes before he could re¬ 
lieve my agonizing suspense. The dreadful mys¬ 
tery was explained; the small-pox was raging 
in the gipsy encampment at which we had 
•topped the previous day. Francesca had taken 


the disease; her after exercise and the evening 
air, had caused it to appear in its most malignant 
state, and the Doctor, who had been sent tor at 
daylight, was now with her. All that day 1 did 
not again see Leopold; he remained with his 
sister, while I paced the corrider before her 
door in a state of misery indescribable. Late at 
night 1 sent for hm ; he approached the window 
where I stood, and grasping my extended hand, 
said “ be quick, what want you ?” “ Tell me 
how is she. how does she look, is she very ill?’ 1 
He shook his head mournfully, and his fine face 
was convulsed with emotion. “ She is very, 
very ill; oh, Albert, last night my heart was bur- 
tbened with its load of happiness—and to what 
misery did I awaken. I could not,” he contin¬ 
ued, with a wild laugh that curdled my blood, 
“ I could not control fate—she mentioned you, 
Albert—coupled your name with mine in her 
fever, and called upon us to relieve her burning 
head.” He burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
and rushed to her chamber, which he entered; I 
followed and stood at the half-opened door, the 
fever was still upon her, and 1 could hear her 
murmurings—pure was the mind of that gentle 
being, for in all the delirium that was upon her, 
none but innocent and holy words passed her 
lips. 1 heard her say, as if addressing her bro¬ 
ther, “ Will we not return to our own house? it is a 
beautiful one; 1 Jove this sweet England, and its 
kind people, but this is not home; do you remem¬ 
ber the old library—and your desk close by my 
window, that low window that looked out upon 
the river? ah, bow pleasant it was when I used 
to sit there—come, let us go—I am ready; Albert 
will go too, will he not ? he shall read to me, and 
ride with me when you are weary.” I could en¬ 
dure this no longer, and hastily sought my cham¬ 
ber, but not to sleep. All night 1 walked the floor 
in a state of feverish anxiety. A little before day¬ 
light, feeling excessively fatigued, I sat down and 
leant my head on the table; insensibly my eyes 
closed, and for a few moments 1 slumbered. A 
hand, whose marble coldness made me shudder, 
rested on my neck; I looked up. Leopold, pale 
as death, stood before me. In a low, sepulcnral 
voice he murmured, “ Gone, gone, and i am 
alone! ” and fell senseless on the floor; he awoke 
a raving lunatic, and in a year after I saw him 
laid by the side of his angel sister. I did not see 
Francesca after her death; 1 heard she was en¬ 
tirely altered, and 1 could not bear to break the 
beautiful illusion that still clung around me, of 
our last meeting; 1 could not endure that the 
vision of that bright face, as it was last turned to 
me, should be erased from my memory, and re¬ 
placed by an image of loathsome death. Beau¬ 
tiful Francesca, now after the lapse of many 
years, does memory, faithful memory, still trea¬ 
sure you; still does she treasure up the blushing, 
smiling face of love, that last met my gaze—the 
faded rose thrown to me on that fata) night, a 
long lock of her golden hair, the precious little 
miniature, all repose in a desk to which I pay a 
daily visit. Reader, 1 have passed pay sixtieth 
year, and am yet a single inan. \ 


Ghosts. —A gentleman of distinction, whose phy¬ 
sical debility was so great as to produce a disorganized 
state of the animal functions, and give rise to dreams 
of the most turbulent character, was much annoyed 
by nightly visions. Being one evening in a gay and 
lively company, the conversation turned upon the pro¬ 
bability of the existence of spectral illusions; when a 
lady, after having diverted herself with the opinions 
of the company present, turned to him, and said—• 
“ Well, Doctor, do you believe in ghosts ?” " No, Ma¬ 
dam,” he gruffly replied, 44 1 have teen too many <f 
ffcm.” 
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*lf mammas will leave the pantry-door unlocked, the youog Hopefuls will find their way among 
the sweetmeats—and who shall blame them ? We remember that we once were fond of jam, ana 
we sometimes ventured to risk a dogging to gratify our appetite. There are no pleasures like 
stolen ones, and the temptations to these should bo kept out of the way of all growing youngsters* 



Look at the fate of a bachelor!—with no one to solace his cares by day or his wants by night !— 
lonely and gloomily he is trying to rest his weary head at his new lodgings in the southern precints 
of the city—when he is astonished, although not gratified, hy a shower-bath in the middle of the 
night, the roof being “cullender” fashion, and admitting the pelting rain at every cranny—he 
takes advantage of an umbrella, the remnant of past prosperity, but is still incapable of resistinjg 
the aqueous visitation. On rising to dress, he finds his boots full of water, and every particle of his 
tattered garments thoroughly soaked—and to finish the catastrophe he has neither a change of 
Mnen at hand, nor assistance to procure him one elsewhere. 
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MURDER OP MISS JANE M'CRGA. 


[Various accounts of the murder of Miss Jane rude and hasty grave, by the time the main body 
McCrea, during our Revolutionary struggle, came up. Mr. Baker accompanied the retreat- 
have been published in the newspapers and pe- ing Americans to Stillwater, and then related to 
riodicals, all purporting to give a true history of his family the melancholy fate of poor Jane, and 
that tragic afTair; but differing, as they do, in all he had seen and done. This relation has been 
many important particulars, they cannot all be a thousand times repeated by his father in the 
correct. We find the following in the Sandy hearing of my informant, whose memory is like 
Hill Herald, the editor of which paper says it a book, and as faithful and true as the record.— 
may be relied upon, and that it is the only cor- Mr. Baker, the elder, and actor in these trying 
rect statement ever published in relation to the times and distressing scenes, has been dead about 
transaction.] 25 years, and the Mr. Baker referred to by your 

Mr. Editor—The names of David Jones and correspondent as “still living at Sandy Hill,” is 


Jane McCrea are indelibly impressed upon the 
page of American liberty, and the tragic fate ot 
the latter forms an interesting and melancholy 
incident of the memorable war of the revolution. 
It has accordingly furnished a fruitful theme of 
fancy and “ poetic imaginingsas well as for 
the graver and more authentic details of history. 
Not long since, the Boston Palladium entertained 
its readers with a very pleasant and well written 
edition of the American Legend, drawn more 
from the lively fancy of the writer, than from 
the too simple and plain narrative of truth. This 
was republished in the New York Mirror, as it 
deserved to be, and drew forth from some grand¬ 
son of some revolutionary grandfather, an as¬ 
sumed authentic relation of this primeval trage¬ 
dy, still more fabulous, if possible, than the 
description was intended to answer and correct. 
This was published in the Mirror of 30th Oct. 
last. It has occurred to me, that after so much 
poetry and fable, the public would be gratified 
with a plain narration of the truth of the affair. 
This I think the more desirable, inasmuch as the ! 
published histories of the transaction are both 
defective, and in some essential particulars, in¬ 
correct, I have, therefore obtained from Caleb 
Baker, Esq., a resident of this village, who was 
born where he now resides, five years before the 
revolution, (in ApriJ, 1771,) a minute and authen¬ 
tic relation of tnis Indian scene, with many of 
the attending circumstances. Mr. Baker was 
not an eye-witness of the “ catastrophe,” for he 
was then a lad of six years of age, and was at 
the same time at Stillwater, to which place his 
father, Albert Baker, Esq., had removed his fa¬ 
mily, on the 12th of July, 1777, immediately after 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, (on the 5th of 
July) by the American army, and on tbe 15th of 
the same month, he returned to his house al 
Sandv Hill, (leaving his family at Stillwater) 
which stood at the southern extremity of the 
present village, just two miles north of Fort Ed¬ 
ward, and remained there till tbe 26th July, the 
day previous to Jane’s murder, and fled to Fort 
Edward with the retreating fragments of scouts 
and detachments, from its feeble garrison. From 
that place, then in plain view of the scene, be 
saw Jane shot from her horse by the Indians. On 
that day no one dared venture from the Fort; but 
at early dawn of morning on the 28th, Mr. Ba¬ 
ker went in company with a file of men from the 
Fort in search of the body of Jane, and soon 
found it, naked and mutilated, within about 20 
rods of the spot where they had seen her fall the 
day before, together with the body of an Ameri¬ 
can officer, both stripped and scalped, and rolled 
down the declivity of the hill against a large pine 
tree which had fallen longitudinally along the 
slope of the ravine, and partially covered with 
brush. They were borne immediately to the 
Fort, which the Americans evacuated that morn¬ 
ing, and a small detachment preceded tbe re¬ 
treating Americans, with the two bodies, to the 
right bank of a small oreek, about three miles 
below Fort Edward, in time to bury them in a 


my informant. Neither he nor his father found 
the murdered Jane while still u breathing,” nor 
was she buried under the celebrated pine tree, 
yet standing, End commonly shown as marking 
the spot where she was butchered. Nor was she 
found by her lover, a ‘ reeking corse,” and trans¬ 
ported on a baggage wagon to Moses’-kill, and 
there buiied by the orders of the British general 
officers, as stated by the correspondent of tbe 
“ Mirror.” Nor were the Indians surprised by 
an American scout crossing tbe river within 60 
or 80 rods of them, and in their hurry and trepi¬ 
dation, induced to murder her.* There was no 
such scout. Every American, not under British 
protection, that could reach the Fort ? bad ad- 
ready fled to it, and none dared leave it on that 
day. Tliere were no American troops or militia 
on the west side of the river, and the Fort was 
on the east bank. There were, therefore, no 
Americans to cross from the west to the east bank 
toward (be Indians. Tbe Indians had the wilder¬ 
ness and the field alone to themselves. Tbe sto¬ 
ry, too, of tbe baggage wagon and the burial m 
the merest fiction. Jane was buried with the 
American officer, as stated by Mr. Baker, and 
with bim was disinterred in 1822, and with him 
again committed to the earth at Fort Edward* 
and neither monument or stone tell where they 
lie. 

But N. P • Ike grandson , and correspondent of 
the Mirror, describes Jane as the relative of the 
commanding officer of Fort Miller, and as mak¬ 
ing that fortress her borne in 1761, and she is re¬ 
presented as continuing to reside there until a 
short time before her untimely death. All this, 
too, is perfectly gratuitous. Jane was the daugh¬ 
ter of a New Jersey clergyman, who, on the 
death of her mother, married a second wife, and 
Jane therefore came to reside with her brother, 
John McCrea, who bad already settled himself, 
some five or six years before the war, on the 
western bank of tne Hudson, about six miles be¬ 
low Fort Edward. This whole country was then 
an unbroken wilderness, and Mr. McCrea, the 
brother of Jane, was one of the pioneer settlers. 
Five miles farther up tbe river, and on the same 
bank, and within one mile of Fort Edward, was 
also located tbe widow Jones, with a family of 
six sons, who also emigrated from New Jersey 
some few years before the war. These sons 
were Jonathan, John, Dunham, Daniel, David, 

I (our hero,) and Solomon. Three of these were 
already married, and settled in the adjoining 
towns, John in Kingsbury, near three miles north 
of Sandy Hill, in what is now called Moss street. 

I mention this as marking the spot near which 
there was a fierce skirmish between the ad¬ 
vance of the British army and Indians and the 
flying Americans, where several of the latter 
were killed on the 26th day of July aforesaid. A 
very small portion of tbe country was at this 
time thinly settled with emigrants, some from 
New Jersey, as above stated, and some from New 
England. Feeling their own feeble and defence¬ 
less condition, and what they deemed the iruefc 
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eMble power of Great Britain, with the excep¬ 
tion of the New England emigrants and the fa¬ 
ther of my informant, these scattered settlers 
were tones and legalists, and on the breaking 
out of the revolution some fled to Canada, and 
■aany who remained accepted British protections 
on the approach of Burgoyne’s army. 

Among many others, all the Joneses proved to 
be tones, and fled to Canada immediately after 
Burgoyne’s capture, in the fall of 1776. Jona¬ 
than and David raised a company of forty or sixty 
men, under the pretext of reinforcing the Ame¬ 
rican garrison at Ticonderoga, on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, about fifty miles north of Sandy Hill; but 
they passed by the American fort and joined the 
British post at Crown Point, about fifteen miles 
further down the lake. In the winter Jonathan* 
and David repaired to Canada, and obtained com¬ 
missions in the British service—Jonathan as cap¬ 
tain, and David as lieutenant in the same com¬ 
pany; and they accompanied Burgoyne’s inva¬ 
ding army, as pilots and pioneers, against their 
own country. They met the fate due to desertion 
and treason. Miss McCrea was at this time 
about twenty-five years of age, and David Jones 
•omewhat older. It is supposed that they had 
been acquainted in New Jersey. At any rate, 
an intimacy had grown up between the young 
folks in the solitude of the wilderness, from which 
common report had inferred reciprocal love and 
the usual implied contract. On the 26th July, 
Burgoyne had penetrated with his main army 
through the wilderness and clay of Kingsbury, 
and his advance, under Gen. Frazer, was en¬ 
camped on a small elevation about a mile north 
of the house of John Jones, before mentioned.— 
The skirmish, as above stated, took place this 
day, and the outposts and scouting parties of the 
Americans were driven in, and sought refuge in 
Fort Edward, from the tomahawk and scalping 
knife of the Indians. By this time it would seem 
that Jane was somehow apprised of the proximi¬ 
ty of her lover. But all this is matter of infer¬ 
ence, suggested by her movements. On this day 
Jane came from her brother’s residence to the 
house of Peter Freel, who lived close under the 
wall of the fort, and remained there the succeed¬ 
ing night. The next morning, after breakfast, 
she repaired to the house of widow Campbell, a 
lady of 60 years of age or more, own cousin and 
intimate acquaintance of Gen. Frazer, and who 
had recently emigrated from Scotland. This 
house stood about eighty rods north of the fort, 
at the point of junction with the main road, of a 
* foot walk leading in a direct line from the fort to 
an old breastwork on the hill—overlooking the 
fort from the north, across a narrow marsh at the 
foot of the hill. The marsh was separated from 
the river by ground somewhat elevated, and join¬ 
ing its eastern bank, on which Fort Edward was 
erected. On the morning of the 27th, our peo¬ 
ple in the fort sent out a reconnoitering party of 
about 50 men, under the command of Lieut. 
Palmer, to ascertain the position and watch the 
motions of the enemy. They seem to have pro¬ 
ceeded on to the plain about a mile north of the 
fort, where, on entering a deep ravine, near the 
river, they fell into an ambuscade, or met a party 
of Indians of about 200, and immediately fled for 
their lives towards the fort. The Indians pur¬ 
sued and shot down and scalped eighteen of them. 
The Americans rushed out of the plain and pre¬ 
cipitated themselves down the hill and across the 
marsh, on the foot walk above mentioned, and 
such as escaped, re-entered the fort. Near the 
brow of the bill, the Indians shot down the com¬ 
mander of tl}e American party, and the last pri- 
ral® fell upon the causeway adjoining the tool 
stalk aforesaid. Six of the Indians rushed for¬ 
ward across the said marsh to the house of Mrs. 


Campbell, where Jane had already repaired, as 
before stated. They seized them both and hur¬ 
ried them back, retracing their steps, and rejoin¬ 
ed the main body at the foot of the hill. There 
they placed Jane on a horse, which seems to have 
been provided for the occasion, and re-ascended 
the hill. All their motions were intently watch¬ 
ed from the fort, and at this point, the discharge 
of some rifles were heard, and Jane was seen to 
fall from her horse. The operation of the toma¬ 
hawk and scalping knife was quickly performed 
and the body soon dragged forward out of sight 
of the fort. This scene was enacted about mid¬ 
day, and the next morning the bodies of Jane 
and the American officer were recovered and 
disposed of in the manner I have already related. 

The cause of this unprovoked and barbarous 
Indian butchery has never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, and has always been and ever will re¬ 
main the subject of various and discordant con¬ 
jecture. My informant says that 100 of the party 
were of St. F jgis tribe, and another 100 of the 
St. Aux Gee ct , or some other tribe; and here the 
two parties ouarrelled about the honor or profits, 
or both, of taking her into the camp; and one 
leader shot her from the horse, and the other 
scalped her. From the necessity of the case, 
we must take their own account of the matter, 
if they ever rendered any, or that of Mrs. Camp- . 
bell, whose horror and alarm mu9t have incapa¬ 
citated her for just observation. There is no 
evidence that she ever gave any explanation of 
the transaction. To her, it seems, they were in¬ 
deed rough and ungentle gallants. In their route 
hack to the camp, they pursued the track of a 
lumber road leading from Kingsbury to the fort, 
about a mile east of the village of Sandy Hill.— 
On this road, distant two miles from the fort, there 
lived William Griffin, a tonr, who had a protec¬ 
tion from Burgoyne. The Indians stopped at his 
house, exhibited their scalp9, and said they “had 
killed Jenny.” Among the re9t, they displayed 
her scalp. They had Mrs. Campbell with them 
in a slate of perfect nudity, with the exception 
of her chemise;” and when they departed they 
took Griffin with them, but offered no other vio¬ 
lence. 

This part of the story » furnished by Sal Grif¬ 
fin, as she was then and is still called, who was 
then a girl twelve years of age, living with her 
father. She still lives in or near the village of 
Sandy-Hill, and is the “ female Attendant” 
spoken of by your correspondent. But the 
young ladies of this then wilderness had no fe¬ 
male “ attendants,” and on this occasion, poor 
Jane had no female companion, but old Mrs. 
Campbell. The Indians delivered her in the con¬ 
dition I have described to her cousin, Gen. 
Frazer, who was much perplexed and embar¬ 
rassed to provide a suitable robe for so corpulent 
a lady. 

The Joneses are said to have deserted Bur¬ 
goyne before his capture, and David is related 
to have died in Canada, about three years after, 
of a broken heart. 

Our correspondent appends the followingsug- 
gestions to his narrative, which tends to eluci¬ 
date the transactions related:— 

The Indians, supposed by Mr. Baker to be 
distinct tribes, were but different sections of the 
same tribe, occupying the two branches of the 
St. Regis River. “ St. Regis” is the English 
pronunciation of u St Aux Geest,” the Yankee 
sound of the French pronunciation of the same. 
The efforts to account for the murder of Miss 
McCrea, by ferocious savages furious with the 
recent onslaught, and whose keen appetites 
were sharpened by fresh blood, are palpable 
absurdities, and imply a total forgetfulness of 
their known rule of warfare, and indiscriminate 
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and unsparing slaughter. The inducements to 
strip ana plunder Mrs. Campbell were sufficient 
to account for the butchery of Miss McCrea.— 
The idea of Jones sending an Indian escort for 
Miss McCrea is preposterous. It was not only 
very ungallant, but wholly unnecessary for her 
Bafety. All who were so disposed, received pro¬ 
tection from Burgoyne, and remained unmo- 
1 ested by the British or Indians. The Republi¬ 
can Americans had enough to do to take care of 
themselves, and had neither license nor inclina¬ 
tion to punish the loyalty of the majority. Jones 
knew that Fort Edward would be evacuated on 
the approach of the British army, and Jane 
would nave been found safe at Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell’s or at her brother’s house. It is probable, 
therefore, that Jane intended to avail herself of 
the protection of Mrs. Campbell, whose loyalty 
and consanguinity were ample guaranties of her 
safety, and came to the house for the purpose; 
and both she and the old lady would have await¬ 
ed there, the approach of Gen. Frazer, had it 
not been for the unfortunate movement between 
the American scouts and the marauding Indian 
party on the morning of her death. The horse 
was more probably stolen than provided for 
Jane’s comfort or convenience, and bad they 
been sent to the house of Mrs. Campbell, Gen. 
Frazer would have been made acquainted with 
the design, and would have provided for her as 
well as for Jane. The place of the rencontre, 
too, forbids the presumption that this Indian 
party was sent to escort these two ladies to the 
British camp. They were lurking in ambus¬ 
cade, in a deep ravine some distance from the 
highway, between that and the river, where they 
had been seen early that morning by a tory who 
lived near the spot, for the very purpose, no 
doubt, of intercepting any American scouts or 
videtts. They pressed forward to the house of 
Mrs. Campbell, because they were near it; and 
it was out of the reach of the guns of the garri¬ 
son, more probably for plunder or the scalps of 
the flying Americans, (some of whom they might 
have supposed to have taken refuge in the house) 
than for the ladies whom they carried off and 
treated as prisoners. 


The following version of the story is from the 
industrious and prolific pen of Mr. Sparks:— 

The murder of Jane M’Crea has been a 
theme which eloquence and sensibility have alike 
contributed to dignify, and which has kindled in 
many a breast the emotions of a responsive sym¬ 
pathy. Gen. Gates’s description, in his letter to 
Burgoyne, although more ornate than forcible, 
and abounding more in bad taste than simplicity 
or pathos, was suited to the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment, and produced a lively impression in every 
part of America—and the glowing language of 
Burke, in one of his celebrated speeches in the 
British Parliament, made the story of Jane 
M’Crea familiar to the European world. 

This young lady was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, who died in New Jersey before the Revo- 
tion. Upon her father’s death she sought a home 
in the house of her brother, a respectable gen¬ 
tleman, residing on the western bank of Hud¬ 
son’s river, about four miles below Fort Edward. 
Here she formed an intimacy with a young man 
named David Jones, to whom it was under¬ 
stood she was engaged to be married. When 
the war broke out James took the side of the 
royalists, went to Caoada, received a commis¬ 
sion, ana was a captain, or lieuteuanl among the 
provincials in Burgoyne»’s army. 

Fort Edward was situate on the eastern mar¬ 
gin of Hudson’s River, within a few yards of the 
water, and surrounded by a plain of considera-* 


ble extent, which was cleared of wood and cul- 
tivated. On the road leading to the north, and 
near the foot of the hill, about one-third of a mile 
from the fort, stood a house occupied by Mrs. 
M’Neil, a widow lady and an acquaintance of 
Miss M’Crea, with whom she was staying a4 a 
visiter at the time the American army was in 
that neighbourhood. The side of the hill was 
covered with a growth of bushes, and on its top, 
a quarter of a mile from the house, stood a large 
pine tree, near the foot of which gushed out a pe¬ 
rennial spring of water. A guard of one hun¬ 
dred men had been left at the fort, and a picket 
under Lieutenant Van Vechten was soon sta¬ 
tioned in the woods on a hill a little beyond the 
pine tree. 

Early one morning the picket guard was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Indians, rushing through 
the woods from different points at the same mo¬ 
ment, and rending the air with hideous yells.— 
Lieut. Van Vechten and five others were killed 
and scalped, and four were wounded. S. Stan- 
dish, one of the guard, whose post was near the 
pine tree, discharged his musket at the first In¬ 
dian he saw, and ran down the hill towards the 
fort; but he had no sooner reached the plain, 
than three Indians, who had pursued him to cut 
off his retreat, darted out of the bushes, fired and 
wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang 
upon him, threw him to the ground, piniooed hu 
arms, and then pushed him violently up the hill. 
He naturally made as much haste as he could, 
and in a short time they came to the spring, 
where several Indians were assembled. 

Here Standish was left to himself, at a little 
distance f^pm the spring and the pine tree, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to share the fate of his 
comrades, whose scalps were conspicuously dis¬ 
played. A few minutes only had elapsed, when 
he saw a small party of Indians ascending the 
hill, and with them Mrs. M’Neil and raiss 
M’Crea, on foot. He knew them both, having 
often been at Mrs. M’Neil’s house. The party 
had hardly joined the other Indians when he per¬ 
ceived much agitation among them, high words 
and violent gestures, till at length they engaged 
in a furious quarrel, and beat one another with 
their muskets, in the midst of which fray one 
of the chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, 
shot Miss M’Crea m the breast. She instantly 
fell and expired. Her hair was long and flow¬ 
ing. The same chief grasped it in his hand, 
seized his knife, and took off the scalp in such a 
manner as to include nearly the whole of the 
hair—then springing from the ground, he tossed 
it in the face of a young warrior, who stood near 
him watching the operation, brandished it in the 
air, and uttered a yell of savage exultation.— 
When this was done, the quarrel ceased—and, 
as the fort had already been alarmed, the Indians 
hurried away as quickly as possible to Gen. Fra¬ 
zer’s encampment, on the road to Fort Anne, 
taking with them Mrs. M’Neil and Samuel 
Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party 
that went in pursuit, and were carried across 
the river. They had been stripped ot their cloth¬ 
ing, and the body of Miss M’Crea was wounded 
in nine places, either by a scalping knife or a 
tomahawk. A messenger was despatched to 
convey the afflicting intelligence to her brother, 
who arrived soon afterwards, took charge of his 
sister’s remains, and had them interred on the 
east side of the river, about three miles below 
the fort. The body of Lieut. Van Vechten was 
buried at the same time, and on the same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we 
can at this day ascertain the reason why Miss 
M'Crea should remain as she did in so exposed 
and unprotected a situation. She had been &- 
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minded of her danger by the people of the fort. 
Tradition relates, however, and with seeming 
truth, that through some medium of communica¬ 
tion, she had promised her lover, probably by 
his advice, to remain in this place, until an op¬ 
portunity should occur to join him in company 
with her hostess and friend. It it said that when 
they saw the Indians coming to the house, they 
were at first frightened, and attempted to escape 
—but as the Indians made sigos of pacific inten¬ 
tion, and one of them held up a letter intimating 
that it was to be opened, their fears were calm¬ 
ed and the letter read. It was from Jones, and 
contained a request that they would put them¬ 
selves under the charge of the Indians, whom he 
had sent for the purpose, and who would guard 
them in safety to the British camp. Unfortu¬ 
nately, two separate parties of Indians, or at 
least two chiefs acting independently of each 
other, had united in this enterprise, combining 
with it an attack upon the picket guard. It is 
incredible that Jones should not have known 
this part of the arrangement, or he would have 
foreseen the danger it threatened. When the 

I mze was in their hands, the two chiefs quarrel¬ 
ed about the mode of dividing the reward they 
were to receive—and according to the Indian 
rule of settling disputes in the case of captives, 
-one of them in a wild fit of passion killed the vic¬ 
tim and secured the scalp. Nor is it the least 
shocking feature of the transaction, that the sa¬ 
vage seemed not aware of the nature of his mis¬ 
sion. Uninformed as to the motive of bis em¬ 
ployer in obtaining the person of the lady, or not 
comprehending it, he regarded her in the light of 
a prisoner, ana supposed the scalp would be an 
acceptable trophy. Let it be imagined what 
were the feelings of the anxious lover, waiting 
with joyful anticipation the arrival of his intend¬ 
ed bride, when this appalling proof of her death 
was presented to him. The innocent had suffer¬ 
ed by the hand of cruelty and violence, which be 
had unconsciously armed—his most fondly che¬ 
rished hopes were blasted, and a sting was plant¬ 
ed in his soul, which time and forgetfulness could 
never eradicate. His spirit was scathed and his 
heart broken. He lived but a few years a prey 
to bis sad reflections, and sunk into the grave 
under the burden of his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is 
still cherished with a lively sympathy by the peo¬ 
ple who dwell near the scene of its principal in¬ 
cidents. The inhabitants of the village of Fort 
Edjvard have lately removed the remains of 
Miss M’Crea from their obscure resting place, 
and deposited them in the public burial ground. 
The ceremony was solemn and impressive. A 
procession of young men and maidens followed 
the relics, and wept in silence when the earth 
was again closed over them—thus exhibiting an 
honourable proof of sensibility and of respect 
for the dead. The little fountain still pours forth 
its clear waters near the brow of the hill, and the 
venerable pine yet stands in all its majesty, 
broken at the top, and shorn of its branches by 
the winds and storms of half a century—but re¬ 
vered as marking the spot where youth and in¬ 
nocence were sacrificed in the tragic death of 
Jane M’Crea. 


* Please to give me a light ?” said a little ragged 
urchin with a long nine in his hand, to a six foot 
dandy, who was puffing at the end of a Principe ci¬ 
gar, as he was walking a public street 

44 What!” said the dandy, 44 a shaver like you 
smoke!” 

44 Yes,” said the boy, "every gentleman smokes now¬ 
adays.” 

Ike dandy’s cigar dropped like a hot potatoe. 


In the town of Marblehead. Massachusetts, liv¬ 
ed an old gentleman of that description of bipeds 
yclept bachelors, who for many long rebellious 
years, had withstood the earnest solicitations of 
his friends to enter into the state of matrimony. 
Lately, however, he seemed to regret his long 
celibacy, and one evening, his friends finding 
him in an unusually pliable mood, gathered 
around him, and at length prevailed upon him to 
“pop the question” to a neighboring female, who 
they had no doubt, was disposed to let slip no 
opportunity of exchanging single blessedness for 
matrimonial felicity. To this lady, therefore, he 
“onward pressed his way,” and knowing from 
experience the “shortness of time,” and having 
a decided aversion to any thing romantic, re- 
solvedto adopt the most concise way of “des¬ 
patching business.” On knocking at the door, 
the matron maid presented herself, and having 
ascertained “her to be her,” he proceeded to 
“explain.” “ Madam.” said he, “ my friends 
wish me to be married; they think you wifi 
suit me—I have no objection—1 give you a fort¬ 
night to consider of it; good day, ma’amleav¬ 
ing the astonished damsel to meditate on the 
proposition. On the eve of the day fortnight, 
when she had proved that “hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick,” a gentle rap was heard at 
the door, and, with a trembling delight, she pro¬ 
ceeded to open it, when a voice she had once 
heard and never forgotten, inquired, “Well, ma¬ 
dam, have you decided about the business I 
named to you?” She blushed and as pleasantly 
as she could, said something about “not wishing 

to disoblige Mr. M-’s friends, nor go out of 

the order of Providence, the little time allowed 
her,” &c. when the gallant suitor cut her short 
by replying, “Madam, I see which way your in¬ 
clination turns—this day week we will be mar¬ 
ried.” 


Mr. Jerningham used to relate the following 
whimsical anecdote, but did dot vouch for the 
truth of it. Mr. Cambridge had observed the 
following inscription over a hatter’s shop, just as 
the painter had finished the letters—“Good hats 
sold here.” Crossing the way, and making a 
suitable apology, he politely addressed the mas¬ 
ter of the shop, observing that he hoped be woul<t£ 
excuse his making a remark on the inscriptions 
The hatter said be should be much obliged to him, 
and desired to hear what he had to say. “ W hy,” 
said Mr. Cambridge, “ the, word ‘good’ seems 
unnecessary: for if you did not sell good hits, no 
customer would come again.” “True,” said the 
hatter. “Paiuter! rub out good. Pray, sir, 
have you any thing more to say? 1 beseech you 
goon.” “Why,” said Mr. Cambridge,“theword 
"hats’ is certainly needless; for if people looked 
at your shop window, and saw notning but hats, 
they would not expect to buy meat, or any thing 
but hats.” “True again,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er! rub out hots . Well, sir, is all right now?” 
“ No, certainly,” rejoined Mr. Cambridge; “the 
word ‘sold’ would be ridiculous if it were to re¬ 
main, for nobody would expect you to give away 
your hats.” “Very true,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er ! rub out sold ”—adding, “ Now, sir, 1 suppose 
you have no further objection.” “Yes,one more,” 
said Mr. Cambridge; “ the word ‘here* is per¬ 
fectly absurd by itself, for nobody would go to 
another shop to buy your hats.” “Quite right,” 
said the man. “ Pain'er! rub out here : /” and 
then he courteously thanked Mr. Cambridge for 
his kindness. 


"Why, Tom,” said a master, to a lazy apprentice, 
44 what kept you in bed bo kite this morning ?” 44 Be¬ 
cause the atmosphere was so heavy I couldn't rise.” 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

The Duke of Gloucester, in London better known 
as “ Silly Billy,” lately at breakfast, turning to his at¬ 
tendant, who laughs at all his sayings, good or bad, 
gnid—“ Higgins, when do I eat a door?” u When I 
bolt it” 

1. Why do we all go to bed ? 

2. If you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it 
make? 

3. In which month do ladies talk least? 

4. Why is a man who is making cent per cent by 
trade like Ireland? 

5. Why is Paris like the letter F ? 

6. Why is a man sailing up the Tigris like one put¬ 
ting his father into a sack ? 

7. Why does the eye resemble a schoolmaster in the 
act of flogging ? 

I Why are children at the breast like soldiers on a 
campaign? 

2. What thing is that which is lengthened by being 
cut at both ends ? 

3. Why is a horse in a stable like a tortured crimi¬ 
nal? , 

4. What word of five syllables is that, from which, 
if you take one syllable, no syllable remains? 

5. What burns to keep a secret? 

6. Why is a stormy, windy day, like a child with 
n cold in its head? 

7. What word is that, to which, if you add a sylla¬ 
ble, it will make it shorter ? 

a Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? 

9. Why is a tailor like a woodcock? 

10. Why is a pack of cards like a garden ? 

11. What is that which lives in winter, dies in 
summer, and grows with its root upwards? 

1. What does a seventy-four gun ship weigh, with 
all her crew on board, just before she sels sail ? 

2. Why is a short negro like a while man ? 

3. Why is the Statute book like the Grecian army 
before Troy? 

4. Why is your nose like V in civility ? 

5. Why is Virgil’s greatest work like a baker? 

6. What is most like a horse’s shoe ? 

7. Who is that lady, whose visits nobody wishes, 
though her mother is welcomed by all parties ? 

8. What is that which few like to give away, and 
yet nobody wishes to keep? 

9. What word is that in the English language, of 
one syllable, which, by taking away the two first let- 
tars, becomes a word of two syllables? 

10. Which is the left side of an apple-pudding? 

11. Two men eat oysters together for a wager, who 
should eat most One ate ninety-nine only; the other 
ate a hundred and won. How many did the winner 
eat? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The bed will not come to us.—2. A re-bus.—3. 
In February, because it is the shortest—4. His capital 
is doubling (DuWtn.)—5. It is the capital of France.— 
6. He is going to Bag-dad. —7. It has a pupil under the 
lash. 

1. They are in arms.—2. A ditch.—3. He is tied to 
4he rack.— 4. Monosyllable; no syllable.—5. Sealing- 
wax.—6. It blows, it snows (it blows its nose.) —7. Short, 
shorter.—8. (to the head.—9. He has a long bill.— 
10. There are spades in it.—11. An icicle. 

1. She weighs anchor.—2. He's not at all (a tall) 
black.—3. It has many laws (Menelaus) in it—4. It's 
placed between two I’s (eyes).—5. It is ASneid (in- 
kneed).—6. A mare's.— 7. Misfortune (Miss-fortune),— 
& A bed.—9. Plague (Ague).—10* Thai which is not 
eaten.—U. One hundred* 


CHARADES. 

1 . 

My first is a part of the day. 

My second at feasts overflows; 

In the cottage my whole is oft seen, 

To measure old Time as he goes. 

2 . 

A cat does my first, and men drink at my second; 
My whole is the drift of an argument reckon’d 

3. 

My first gave us early support. 

My next is a virtuous lass; 

To the fields if at eve you resort. 

My whole you will probably pass. 

4. 

By candle-light, ladies, my first will appear. 

And the less light the larger it grows; 

My second few like when applied to the ear. 
Though many my third to the nose. 

5. 

My first nor book nor volume nam’d. 

Contains more leaves than most; 

My next, when certain crops are claim'd* 

Still stalks a numerous host: 

My whole—a creeping flower so fair— 

Regales the eye, and scents the air. 

a 

My first is to ramble; my next to retreat: 

My whole oft enrages in summer’s fierce heat. 

7. 

My first do all nurses possess. 

And dandle my second upon it; , 

My whole is a part of the dress 
Attached to the cap or the bonnet 

8 . 

My first oft preys upon my second. 

My whole a biller shrub is reckon’d. 

9. 

My first in fruit is seldom rare; 

My second all relations are: 

My whole is only earthen-ware* 

answers. 

I. Hour-glass.— 2. . Pur-port— 3. Milk-maid.— 4L 
Snuff-box.—5. Wood-bine.—6. Gad-fly. —7. Lap-peL— 

8. Worm-wood.—9. Pip-kin. 


ENIGMA& 

1 . 

Without a bridle or a saddle, 

Acrom a thing I ride a-straddle, 

And thooe I ride, by help of me, 

Though almost blind, are made to aee. 

% 

I’ve seen you where you never were. 

And where you ne’er will be; 

And yet within that very places 
You shall be seen by me. 

3. 

A word of four syllables seek till you find, 
That has in it the twenty-four letters combin'd. 

4. 

Form'd half benealh, and half above the earth* 
We, sisters, owe to art a second birth; 

The smith's and carpenter’s adopted daughter^ 
Made oo the earth to travel o’er the waters. 
Swifter we move, as tighter we are bound, 

Yet neither touch the water, air or ground. 

We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim. 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes, swim. 


answers. 

I. Spectacle*—3. In • looking—-3 Alphabet 
■A A pair of akatea. 
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THE BITER BIT. 


There lived not long since at Florence a young, 
handsome lady, of a good family, as well as plen¬ 
tiful fortune, named Helena; who, being left a 
widow, had for some time continued so, though 
she was courted by a young gentlepian who was 
entirely tp her liking; and by the assistance of 
lier favourite maid, they had frequent interviews 
together. In the mean time, a young gentleman 
who had studied at Paris, not for the sake of re¬ 
tailing his learning out by the inch, as we say, 
as many do, but only to know the reasons of 
things, and the cause of the same, as becomes a 
gentleman—he, whose name was Rinieri, return¬ 
ing to Florence, was much respected there, both 
on account of his rank and learning, and lived 
as became a worthy citizen. But, as it often 
happens that persons of the most sense and scho¬ 
larship are the soonest caught in the snares of 
love, so it fell out with our Rinieri. For, being 
at a feast one day, he met with this lady, clothed 
in her weeds, when she seemed to him so full of 
beauty and sweetness, that he never saw any one 
to compare with her; and happy he thought the 
man whom fortune should bless with her as his 
wife. And casting hid eye towards her once and 
again, and being sensible that great and valuable 
things are not to be attgiped without trouble, he 
Tesolved to make it his whole care to please her, 
and gain her affection if it were possible. The 
lady, who did not always look upon the ground, 
but thought full as well ofherself as she dcserv- 
<«d, throwing her eyes artfully about her, was 
soon sensible if any body beheld her with plea¬ 
sure, when she immediately took notice of Riuie- 
ri; and she said, smiling to herself, “ I think 1 
am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to 
have caught a gudgeon.” And she would give 
him now and then a glance from the corner of 
her eye, to let him see she was pleased with him, 
thinking that the more admirers she had, of the 
greater value would her charms be to that per¬ 
son for whom she had designed them. Our scho¬ 
lar now began to lay his philosophy aside, and 
turn his thoughts entirely to her; and learning 
where she lived, he was continually passing that 
. way under some pretence or other, thinking 
4 'thereby to please her; and the lady for the reason 
> before given, seemed to value herself the more 
* upon it. Thereupon, be found means of talking 
to the maid, desiring her interest and interces¬ 
sion with her mistress, so that he might obtain 
, her favour; who promised him very fully, and 
accordingly she let her lady know it, when she 
made the greatest jest in the world of him, and 
said, “ Observe now, this man is come here to 
lose the little sense that he went to fetch from 
Paris, and he shall have what he looks for. Go, 
then, anfl tell him that my love is equally great 
for him, but that I must have regard for my ho¬ 
nour, which, if he is as wise as he would be 
thought, he will like me the better for.” Alas! 
poor woman, she knew not what it was to try 
ner wit against a scholar! The maid delivered 
her message, upon which the scholar being over¬ 
joyed, began to press the thing more closely, 
and to write letters, and to send her presents, 
which were all received, though he had no an- 
awers in return but what were general; a 
this manner he was long kept in suspen^^^H 
last, having related the whole affair to he^^JM 
and he a Rttle uneasy and jealous aboum^Jfl 
convince him that his suspicions were ill-groufliw 
ed, and being much solicited by the schmar, she 
sent her maid to tell him that she had yet bad no 
opportunity to oblige him, since she had made 
a discovery to him of her love, but that the next 
. day being Christmaa-day, she hoped to be with 


him; directing him to come that evening into 
her court, and she would meet him there as soon 
as it was convenient. The scholar, oveijoyed at 
this, failed not of coming at the time appointed, 
when he was put into the court-yara by the 
maid, and locked np there to wait for the lady, 
who had invited her lover to be with her that 
night; and after supping agreeably together,«he 
let him know what she meant to do, adding— 
“ And you will now see how great my regard is 
for you, as well as for him of whom you have 
been bo foolishly jealous.” The lover listened 
eagerly to this discourse, being desirous of see¬ 
ing some proof of that for which he had only her 
word. Now a great snow had fallen the day 
before, and every thing was covered with it, 
which made it seem colder to our scholar than 
otherwise it would have been: however, be bore 
it with great patience, expecting soon to have 
amends made him. In a little time, she said to 
her lover, “ Let us go into the chamber, and see 
out of the window what this man is doing, of 
whom you are so jealous, and what answers he 
will make to the maid, whom I have sent to talk 
with him.” So they went up stairs, and looking 
out without being seen, they heard the girl say¬ 
ing to him,—“ Sir, my lady is exceeding uneasy, 
for one of her brethren has happened to come 
to Bee her this evening, and they have bad a 
great deal of talk together, and be would needs 
sup with her, nor is he yet gone away; but I 
believe he will not stay long: and for that rea¬ 
son she has not been able to come to you, but 
will make all the haste she can, and she hopes 
you will not take it ill, that you are forced to 
wait thus.” The scholar, supposing it to be 
really so, replied, “ Pray, tell your unstress to 
have no car? for me, till she can conveniently 
be with me, but that 1 desire she would be as 
speedy as possible.” The girl then left him and 
went to bed. “ Well! said the lady to her lovei\ 
“ what think you now ? Can you imagine, if I 
had that love for him which you seemed to ap¬ 
prehend, that I would let him stay there to be 
frozen to death ?” Thus they talked and laugh¬ 
ed together about the poor scholar, whilst he 
was forced to walk backwards and forwards in 
the court, to keep himself warm, without having 
any thing to sit down upon, or the least shelter 
from the weather, cursing the brother’s long 
stay, and expecting that every thing be beara 
was the door openipg for him—bat expecting in 
vain. About midnight, she said again to her lo¬ 
ver, “ WeH, my dear, what is your opinion now 
of our scholar? Whether do yon think his sense 
or my love the greater at this time ? Sure you 
will let me hear no more of that jealousy which 
you seemed to express yesterday; be convinced 
that I value you as much as yiu can love me.— 
But,” continued she, “ we will fake another look 
out, and see whether that fire be extinct or not, 
which he used to write me word bad well nigh 
consumed him.” When going again to the win¬ 
dow, they saw him dancing a jig in the snow, to 
the chattering of bis teeth, which was occasion¬ 
ed by the excessive cold; and she said, “ You 
■b& dow that I can make people dance, without 
[ife music either of fiddles or bagpipes; but let 
■b go to the door, and do you stand still, and 
Hben whilst I speak to him; perhaps we may 
Ape as much diversion in that manner, as by 
lfeeiog him.” So she went softly, and called to 
him through the key-hole, which made the scho¬ 
lar rejoice exceedingly, supposing that he was 
now to be admitted; and he stepped to the door 
and said, “ I am here, Madam; for Heaven’s 
sake open it, for I am reply to die with paid*” 

. Googfe^ 
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Sbe replied, “ Surely, you can never be so 
starved with this little snow ; it is much colder 
at Paris: but 1 can by uo means let you in yet. 
for this unlucky brother of mine, who came to 
sup with me last night, is yet with me; but he 
will go soon, and then I will come directly and 
open the door: it was with great difficulty that 1 
Could get away from him now to come to you, 
to desire you would not be uneasy at waiting 
bo long.’* “ Let me beg of you, then,” said he. 
“ to open the door, that 1 may stand only under 
cover, for it snows fast; and afterwards I will 
wait as long as you please.” “Alas! my dear 
love,” quoth the lady, “ the door makes such a 
noise always in opening, that my brother will 
hear it; but 1 will go and bid him depart first, 
and then open it.” “ Make wliat haste you can,” 
said the scholar, “and pray have a good fire 
ready against [ come in, for 1 am so benumbed, 
that 1 have almost lost all sense of feeling.”— 
44 That is impossible,” replied she, “ if it be true 
what you have so often written to me, that you 
are an oa fire with love; but 1 see now that you 
Were jesting all the time. Have a good heart, 
however, for I am going.” The scholar now 
perceiving that it was all an insult and mockery 
Upon him, made several attempts to open the 
dour, looking round also to see if there was any 
other way to get out; but not finding any, he 
began to curse the inclemency of the weather, 
the lady's cruelty, and the long nights, together 
with hi* great simplicity ; and being outrageous¬ 
ly exasperated against her,his most violent love 
Was changed into as rank a hatred, whilst he 
was contriving various methods of revenge, 
wbich be now longed as much for, as be bad 
before desired to be with her. Thus he was 
kept all night long; and when day-light began 
to appear, the maid, as she had before been in¬ 
structed, came do« n into the court, and said, in 
a show Of pity, “ It was very unlucky, sir, that 
person's coming to our house last night, for he 
nas given us a world of trouble, and you are, in 
consequence, almost frozen to death. But you 
know the reason. Have a little patience; for 
what could not be done then, may be brought 
to pass another time. 1 know very well that no¬ 
thing could have given my lady so much uneasi¬ 
ness.” The scholar, as wise as he was full of 
wrath, knowing that threats serve only as wea¬ 
pons to the person so threatened, kept all his re¬ 
sentment within his own breast, and, without 
showing himself the least disturbed, said, very 
submissively, “ In truth, 1 never had a worse 
night in my life; but l know very well that your 
lady is not at all to blame, because she came to 
me several times, with a great deal of humanity, 
to excuse herself and comfort me. And, there¬ 
fore, as you say, what could not be now, may be 
another time. Farewell, and pray give my ser- 
vice to her.” So he made what shift he could to 
get home, being almost dead, and threw himself 
upon the bed to rest, when upon his awaking he 
found he had lost the use of both his hands and 
feet. He, therefore, sent for physicians, and let 
them into the cause of his illness, and in length 
of time, they found meaos to supple the nerves, 
so that ue could stir his limbs; but had it not 
been for his youth and the warm weather com¬ 
ing on soon after, he would have had a bard task 
to have recovered. Getting them sound and 
well again, and keening his enmity to himself, 
he yet appeared to love her as muob as ever; 
and fortune at last furnished him with an oppor* 
tunity of satisfying bis revenge; for her lover 
had taken a fancy to another lady, and turned 
her adrift, which gave her such concern, that 
■he seemed to pine away upon it But the maid, 
who was much grieved, finding no way to com¬ 
fort her for the Toss of her spark, and seeing the 


scholar pass that way some times, had a foolish 
notion come into her head,that he might be able 
to bring him back hy some magical operation, 
of which he vvas said to be a great master, eed 
she acquainted her with it. The foolish lady, 
little thinking that had he really been a profici- 
cn\ he would scarcely have applied his know¬ 
ledge to do her such a service, listened to the 
girl, and then bid her learn from him whether 
he w<?s willing to oblige her, promising any 
thing in return he should desire. She delivered 
the message, when the scholar said, with great 
joy, to himself, “Thank Heaven, the time is 
now come for me to be revenged of this woman, 
for the injury she did me in return for my great 
love.” And he replied, “ Tell your mistress that 
she need give herself uo trouble, for were her 
lover in the Indies I could bring him back to 
ask h< r pardon : but concerning the manner of 
doing it, that I will impart to her as soon as she 
pleases; and so pray acquaint her from me with 
my service.” 

The girl repeated what he said, and (hey 
agreed to meet in St. Lucia's meadow. Accord¬ 
ingly they came thither, and had much conver¬ 
sation by tliemselvo8; whilst she, forgetting hour 
he had been served by her, acquainted him with 
the whole affair, and desired his assistance. The 
scholar then said, “ Madam, amongst other 
things that 1 have studied at Paris, was the black 
art, in which 1 made a great progress; but, as 
it is a sinful practice, 1 made a resolution never 
to follow it, either for myself or any other per¬ 
son ; though, indeed, I love you so much, that I 
am unable either to refuse you that or any thing 
else which you shall require from me: but T 
must put you in mind, that it is a more trouble¬ 
some operation than you may imagiue, either to 
bring back a man to love a woman, or a woman 
to love a man; for it is to be done only by the 
person concerned, who should have a great pre¬ 
sence of mind ; for all must be in the night, ia 
a solitary place, and nobody present; which 
conditions 1 do not know whether yon will be 
able to conform to.” She, more enamoured 
than wise, replied, “My love for him is such, 
that 1 would undertake any thing to have him 
again, who has abandoned me so wrongfully; 
only tell me in what I must show that presence 
of mind you speak of.” Said the scholar thee 
to her, “ Madam, 1 must take an image of tin ia 
his name whom you wish to have yours, which 
1 shall send to you ; and immediately, whilst the 
moon is in the decline, you must after your first 
sleep, bathe seven times with it in the river; af¬ 
ter which you must go into some high tree, or 
upon some uninhabited house-top, and turning 
to the north, repeat seven times, with the same 
image in your hand, some certain words which 
1 shall give you in writing; and then two dam¬ 
sels, the most beautiful that ever you saw, will 
appear to you, gracefully demanding wbat ser¬ 
vice you have for them to do, which you may 
safely tell to them, taking care not to name one 
person for another; when they will leave yom 
and ymi may go afterwards and dress jourselL 
and depart to your own house, being assured 
that before midnight your lover will come with 
tears in his eyes to beg your pardon, and from 
that time be will never forsake you more.” Tim 
lady, bearing this story, began to think she bad 
already recovered her lover; and she replied, 
“ Never fear, I can do all this very well, having 
the most convenient place for the purpose that 
Can be; for there is a farm of mine close to the 
river Arno: and, now 1 remember, there is mu 
uninhabited tower not far off, where the shep¬ 
herds climb up sometimes, by help of m ladder, 
to look for tbeir strayed cattle there I can do 
what you have enjoined me.” The scholar, who 
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knew perfectly both the farm and tower, which 
wa* the very place that be himself had contrived, 
answered, 44 Madam, 1 never was in l hat covin* 
tiy, and. therefore, am unacquainted with the 
farm and tower you mention, nut if it be so, it is 
convenient enough; so, at a proper time, 1 will 
fend the image, and the words you are to repeat, 
and 1 hope wnen your point is secured, that you 
will be mindful of me in the promise you have 
made me.” She agreed without fail to remem¬ 
ber him, and so took her leave. The scholar 
now concluding that his scheme bad taken ef¬ 
fect, bad an image made, and wrote out an old 
tale, by way of charm, which he sent, as soon as 
he thought it a proper time, to her, letting her 
know that he would have it done the following 
night; and he went privately, with one servant, 
to a friend’s house, which was near, to be ready 
for what he had designed. She also and her maid 
went to her farm, when,pretending to go to bed, 
and having sent her maid to sleep, she went to 
the river's aide, close to the tower, and looking 
round, to see that nobody was near, she took 
off her clothes, and bathed herself in the river 
seven times with the image, and then made the 
best of ber way to the lower with the image in her 
band. The scholar, about the beginning of tbe 
night, had bid himself, along with his servant, in 
fee sallow 9 near to the place; when, seeing her 
go past him, and continuing to admire the 
extraordinary beauty of her person, began to re** 
lent a little, and to have some thoughts of puttiqg 
«p with the injury. Till calling to mind her un¬ 
paralleled inhumanity towards him, and what he 
bad suffered, there was an end of pity, and he 
resolved to put his purpose into execution. So 
she mounted up into the tower, and having turn¬ 
ed to the north, began to say the words which 
be had given her to repeat, whilst he wentBoftly 
after her and took away the ladder, waiting af¬ 
terwards to see what shie would say and do. She 
had now said the words over Beven times, and 
was expecting the damsels to come; and thus 
she waited until day-light began to appear, 
when, being weary, as it was a little coo) withal, 
and sorry, also, that it had not happened as the 
scholar had told her, she began to say to herself, 
u Perhaps he has a mind f should pass 6uch a 
night as I occasioned him to have, but he mis¬ 
takes the thing, for the nights are not one-third 
part so long as they were then, and, besides, the 
edd was infinitely greater at that time. She 
then determined to come down before it should 
be broad day-light: but looking for the ladder, 
fee perceived it was taken away. Upon this, 
her heart failed her, and she fell down in a 
swoon: and as soon as she came to herself she 
began to lament; and, well knowing that it was 
the scholar's doing, to blame herself, as well for 
giving the provocation, as for putting herself 
into his power afterwards. Looking then every 
where to see if there was any other way to come 
down, and finding there was not, she renewed 
ber complaints, saying to herself, 44 Unhappy 
wretch! what will thy brothers, relations, and 
All the people of Florence sav, when it shall be 
known that thon wast found here naked ? Thy 
character will quite be lost; and say wbat thou 
wilt in thy own vindication, tbe scholar will con¬ 
tradict it. Miserable woman ! to lose both thy 
lover and tby honour at the same time!” Here 
ber grfef was such, that she was going to throw 
herself down headlong; but as the sun was rising, 
fee got to one corner of the wall to see if she 
could discover any shepherd's boy to send for 
ber maid, when it happened that tbe scholar, 
who had been taking a nap on the grass, awoke 
and saw her, and she him; on which he said, 
“ Good morrow, Madam, are the damsels come 
yet ?* At this, she fell a crying most bitterly, 


and desired be would come to her* that they 
might have some talk together. He readily 
obliged ber in that, whilst she, lying down, with 
only her head appearing above the battlements, 
began to weep, and say, “ Sir. if I caused you to 
have a bad night, you are sufficiently revenged; 
for, though it is July, yet 1 have been just starv¬ 
ed to death, as i am uaked : not to mention my 
grief for the trick 1 put upon you, and for my 
own folly in believing you, that I have almost 
cried my eyes out of my bead. Therefore, I eu** 
treat you, not out of any regard for me, for none 
is due from you ; but for your own sake, as yot) 
are a gentleman, that you would esteem what 
you have already made me suffer, a sufficient re¬ 
venge, and that you would order my clothes to 
be brought, and let me come down. 1 ' 

The scholar found himself alternately influ¬ 
enced by two materially different motives; 
one while he was moved with compassion to see 
ber in that distress, but revenge and fury at 
length gained the superiority, and be replied as 
follows:—“ Madam, if my prayers (though un¬ 
attended with tears, aud such soothing expres¬ 
sions as yours) could have procured only a tittle 
shelter for me, the night I was dying in your 
court, all covered with snow, I could, in that 
case, easily hear now what you have to say : hut 
you may remember that you were then with 
your gallant, entertaining him with my suffer¬ 
ings; let him come and bring your clothes. Wbj 
do uot you call upon him then ? It is bis busi¬ 
ness more than any other person's; and fT he do 
not succour you, whom will he regard f You 
may now see whether your love for him,or your 
great understanding, is able to deliver you from 
my folly, as you were pleased to make a doubt 
whether that folly, or your Jove for him was 
greater. You think to cajole me by speaking of 
my great worth and gentility, and would have 
me believe that 1 shall lessee myself by this usage 
of you. But your flattery shall never blind my 
understanding, as your fair promises once did; 
1 now know myself, and can say, that I never 
learnt so much all the time 1 was at Paris, as 
you taught me in one night. But, allowing that 
1 am of a generous disposition, you are no pro¬ 
per object. Amongst savage beasts as you are, 
tbe end of vengeance is death, but with men, 
indeed, what you say should be sufficient.— 
Therefore, although I am no efigle, yet knowing 
you to be no dove, but rather a venomous ser¬ 
pent, I shall persecute you with all my might as 
an old enemy; though wbat I do cannot be called 
revenge, so properly as chastisement; for re¬ 
venge ought to exceed the offence given, where¬ 
as considering bow 1 was served by you. were I 
to take away your life, this would not be equal 
to it, nor even tbe lives of a hundred more 
such women as yourself. For wbat the deuce 
are you better than (setting aside a little 
beauty, which a few years will take away from 
you) the paltriest chambermaid ? And yet, no 
thanks to you, that the life of a worthy gentle¬ 
man was not lost, as you were pleased just now 
to call me* which may be of more service to the 
world, than a hundred thousand such lives as 
yours,could ever be, whilst the world endures. 
Learn, then, what it is to mock and abuse peo¬ 
ple of understanding and scholars, and be wiser 
for the time to come, if you happen to escape*— 
But if you have such a desire to come down, why 
do you not throw yourself to the ground; by break*' 
iog your neck, if it plqase Heaven, you may at 
once escape tbe punishment which you seem to 
undergo, and make roe the happiest man in the 
world. Sol have nothing more to say to you, hot 
that as I have showed you tbe way up to the tower, 
do you find a way, ifvou can, to come down, as 
readily as you could to insult me." All the while 
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the scholar was speaking she was weeping, can more you to pity, yet let your lore for that 
whilst the time kept going on, and the sun rose lady whom you say you hare met with, who is 
higher and higher. And when he bad made an wiser than I, and by whom, you say, you are 
end, she said, “ Ah! cruel man! if that unhap- beloved; let your regard, I say, for her, prerail 
py night still galls you, and my crime appears upon you to forgive me, and to bring to me mv 
bo heinous, that neither my youth, my tears, nor clothes, that 1 may dress myself, ana go down.” 
my humblest entreaties can move you, yet let The scholar fell a laughing at this, and seeing 
this last act of mine alone have some weight to it was about noon, be replied, “ Lo, I know not 
lessen the force of your severity; consider how how to say to you nay, as you intreat me by that 
I put entire confidence in you, and entrusted lady; then tell me where they are, and I will go 
you with my most secret designs, for without for them, that you may come down.” She was a 

that, you would never have had it in your power little comforted at this, and directed him to the 

to revenge yourself of me, as you desired so place where she had laid them: so he went away 
much. Away, then, with all this fury, and par- and ordered his servant to keep strict watch that 
don me this time; 1 am ready, if you will forgive nobody came to her relief till his return ; and in 
me, and set me at liberty, to abandon that un- the mean time, he went to a friend’s house, 
worthy young man, and have you only for my where he dined, and laid himself down to sleep, 
lover and husband. And though you make light The lady, conceiving some vain hopes of being 
of my beauty, esteeming it trifling and transito- released, had seated herself down in the utmost 
ry, yet it is what other young gentlemen would agonies, getting to that part of the wall in which 
love and value, and you may think otherwise.— theie was the most shade, where she continued, 

And, notwithstanding this cruel treatment, I sometimes thinking, and then again lamenting; 
can never think you could wish to see me dash this moment in hopes, and the next altogether 
my brains out before your face, when 1 was once in despair of his return with the clothes ; at last, 
so agreeable to you. For Heaven’s sake, there- musing of one thing after another, being quite 

fore, show me some pity; the sun now waxes spent with grief, and having had no rest the 

warm, and is as troublesome as the coldness of night before, she dropped asleep. The sun was 
the night.” The scholar then, who held her in now in its meridian, darting all its force direct- 
talk only for his diversion, replied, “ Madam, the ly upon her naked and most delicate body, as 
confidence you reposed in me was out of no re- also upon her head; so that it not only scorched 
gard you had for me, but only to regain your all the skin that lay exposed, but cleft it, by little 
lover; and you are mistaken it you think 1 had and little, into chinks, and blistered it to that 
no other convenient way to come at my revenge: degree that it made her awake; when, finding , 

I had a thousand others, and had laid a thousand herself perfectly roasted, and offering to turn 
different snares to entrap you; so, that if this about, it all seemed to rend asunder like a piece 

had not happened, 1 must necessarily have taken of burnt parchment, that had been kept upon i 

you in some other; nor was there any one but the stretch. Besides all this, her head acbea to 
would have been attended with as much shame that degree as if it would rive in pieces, and no 
and punishment to you as this. 1 have made wonder. Moreover, the reflection of the heat 
choice of it, therefore, not because you gave me against her feet was so strong, that she could 
opportunity, but that 1 might gain my end the not rest any where, but kept crying and moving 
sooner. And though they had all failed, yet had from place to place. Being harassed by the 
1 my pen left, with which I would have so maul- heat, by hunger, but much more by thirst, 
ed you, that you should have wished a thousand and pierced to the heart by a thousand bitter re¬ 
times a day, that you had never been born. The flections, she got up to see if any body was near, 
force of satire is much greater than they are resolving, whoever was within call, to beg their \ 

sensible of, on whom it was never tried. I swear assistance; but even this comfort her ill fortune 
solemnly, then, that I would have written such had denied her. The labourers were all gone 
things of you, that you should have pulled your out of the fields on account of the heat, though 
very eyes out for vexation. As to the otfer of it happened that no body bad been at work 
your love, that is needless: let him take you, if thereabouts all that day, being employed in 
he will, to whom you more properly belong, and threshing their corn at home, so that she heard 
whom 1 now love, for what be has done to you, nothing but the grasshoppers, and saw the river 
as much as before I hated him. You women are Arno, which, by making her long for some of 
all for young, flighty fellows, without considering its water, instead of quenching, only added to 
that those people are never content with one her thirst. She saw, also, pleasant groves, cool 
mistress, but are roving always from one to ano- shades, and country-houses, which made her 
ther, as you have found by experience. Their trouble so much the greater. What can be said 
greatest happiness is in gaining favours from more of this unhappy lady ? She who, the night 
you, and it is their utmost glory to publish them, before, could, by the whiteness of her skin, ais- , 

Truly, you think your love is all a secret, and pel even the shade of night, was now all brown 
that nobody but your maid and I were acquaint- and spotted, so that she seemed the most un- 

ed with it, whilst his neighbourhood and yours sightly creature that could be. Being thus void 

both talk of nothing else; but it generally bap- of all hope, and expecting nothing but death, 
pens, that the persons concerned, are the last towards the middle of the afternoon, the scholar 
that hear of such things. Therefore, if you have happened to awake, when he called her to mind, > 

made a bad choice, keep to it, and leave me, and returned to the tower, sending the servant 

whom you have despised, to another lady whom back, who was yet fasting, to get his dinner. 

I have made choice of, one of more account than As sood as she saw him, all weak and miserable < 

yourself, and who knows better bow to distin- as she was, she came and placed herself down I 

guish people. As to my being concerned for by the battlements, and said, “O, Sir, you are I 

your death, if you please you may make the ex- most unreasonably revenged; for if I made you 1 

periment. But, as 1 suppose, you will scarcely freeze almost with cold, one night in my court, 
humour me so far, so I now tell you, that if the you have roasted and burnt me for a whole 

sun begins to scorch, you may call to mind the day upon this tower, where 1 have been at 

cold you made me endure, and together they death’s door with hunger and thirst; 1 conjure 
will make a proper temperature.” The discon- you, therefore, that you will come up, and be- 
solate lady, seeing that all these words tended to stow that death upon me, which my neart will 
some cruel purpose, began to weep again, and not let me inflict upon myself, and which I un¬ 
say, “ Behold, if nothing that concerns myself tirely covet, to put an end to that pain which 1 
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can no longer endure; or, if you deny me this 
favour, that you would send me up a little water 
to wash my mouth, my tears not being sufficient, 
such is the drought and scorching I feel.” 

The scholar was sensible by ner manner of 
speaking, how weak she was; therefore, as well 
as for her entreaties, be began to have a little 
compassion, but said, “ Vile woman! thou shalt 
never meet with thy death from my bands; from 
thy own thou may T st if thou wilt; and just so 
much water will I give thee, as thou gavest me 
fire in my extremity. This only grieves me, 
that, whilst 1 was forced to lie in the greatest 
misery for my recovery, thou, nevertheless, wilt 
be cured with perfumea rose-water, and though 
1 was near losing both limbs and life, yet thou, 
wilt appear with fresh beauty, like a serpent, 
just uncased.’ 1 

“ Alas!” said the lady, “ may only my enemies 
gain charms in that manner! But you, more 
cruel than any savage beast, bow could you 
bear to torture me as you have done? What 
could I have expected worse from you, had I 
put all your relations to death in the cruelest 
manner imaginable? What greater punishment 
could be thought of for a traitor, who bad been 
the destruction of a whole city, than to be roast' 
ed in the sun, and then devoured by dies ? and 
not to give me a taste of a little water, whilst 
the vilest malefactors, when they are about to 
suffer, are not denied even wine. Now 1 see 
you fixed in your barbarous resolution, nor any 
way moved with what l have suffered, 1 shall 
wait patiently for my death. The Lord have 
mercy on me, and look with a just eye on what 
you have done!” With these words, she with¬ 
drew to the middle of the place, despairing of 
her life, and ready to faint away a thousand times 
with thirst, where she sat lamenting her condi¬ 
tion. But it being now towards the evening, 
and he thinking she had suffered enough, made 
his servant take her clothes, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and he went with them to her bouse, 
where he found her maid sitting at the door, all 
sad and disconsolate for her long absence; and he 
said to her, “ Pray, good woman, what has be¬ 
come of your mistress?” “ Sir,” she replied, “1 
do not know: 1 thought to have found her in bed 
this morning, where I saw her last night, but she 
is neither to be found there, nor any where else, 
nor do I know what is become of her. But can 

} rou give me any tidings of her ?” “ I wish on- 
y,” quoth be, 44 that thou hadst been along with 
her. that I might have taken the same revenge 
of thee that I have of her. But depend upon it 
thou shalt never escape; I will so pay thee for 
what thou hast done, that thou shaft remember 
me every time thou shalt offer to put a trick 
upon any one.” He then said to the servant, 
y 4 Go, carry her clothes, and tell her she may go 
for her mistress if she has a inind.” The ser¬ 
vant, accordingly, delivered them with that mes¬ 
sage, and the girl knowing them again, and 
hearing what he said, was afraid she was mur¬ 
dered, and could scarcely help making an up¬ 
roar about it; so she ran thither full of grief. 
Now it happened that a labourer of hers had lost 
two of his hogs that day, and coming near to the 
tower, to look for them, just as the scholar was 
departed, he heard the complaints that the poor 
creature was making, so he cried out, 44 Who 
makes that noise ?” She immediately knew his 
voice, and called him by his name, saying, 44 Go, 
1 pray now,and desire my maid to come to me.” 
The man then knew her, and said, 44 Alas, Ma¬ 
dam, who has brought you hither? Your maid 
has been looking for you all day long. But who 
could have thought of finding you in this place?” 
And he took the sides of the ladder, and placed 
them as they should be, binding them about with 


osiers: and as he was doing this, the maid came, 
and being able to hold her tongue no longer, 
she wrung her hands, and fell a roaring out—» 
4 Dear Madam, ob, where are you ?” She hear¬ 
ing her, replied as well as she could, (4 Good girl, 
never stand crying, but make baste, and bring 
me my clbthes.” The maid was easier when she 
heard her speak; jumping upon the ladder before 
it was quite made fit, and by the man’s help, got 
upon the tower, where finding her mistress, she 
cried over her as if she had been dead. But the 
lady desired her to be quiet and dress her, and 
understanding by her that nobody knew where 
she was, but the person who brought the clothes 
to her, and the servant that was there, she was 
a little comforted, begging earnestly of them to 
keep it secret. The labourer now took her 
upon bis back, as she had no strength to go, and 
brought her down safely in that manner ; whilst 
the girl, following after with less caution than 
was necessary, slipped her foot, and falling down 
the ladder, broke her thigh, which occasioned 
her to make a great outcry. The man, after he 
had set his lady on the grass, went to see what 
was the matter with the maid, and finding that 
she had her thigh broke, he laid her down by 
the lady, who, seeing this addition to her misfor¬ 
tunes, and that she was disabled, from whom she 
expected most succour, began to lament afresh, 
and the man, unable to pacify her, fell a weep¬ 
ing likewise. But it being now about sunset, 
be took her to his own bouse, and brought two 
of his brethren and his wife back with him 
for the maid, whom they carried thither upon m 
litter. Having given the lady some wine to re¬ 
fresh her, and used all the kind, comfortable 
words they thought of, she was brought to her own 
chamber; and the man’s wife gave her a little 
bread soaked in water, and undressed and put 
her to bed. It was then contrived that' they 
should be taken to FJorence that night, and so 
they were. There the lady, who was never at 
a loss for invention, cooked up an artful story, 
which was believed by her brothers and sisters, 
and every other, almost, viz: that it was all 
done by enchantment. Physicians were sent 
for, who with a great deal of pain and trouble to 
her, and not without the loss of her whole skin 
several times over, cured her of a violent fever, 
and other dangers attending it; and they also 
set the girl’s broken thigh. From that time she 
forgot her lover, and was more careful for the 
future, both in choosing a spark, and in making 
her sport. The scholar, also, hearing what had 
happened to the girl, thought he had full re¬ 
venge, and so no more was said about it. Thus 
the foolish lady was served for her wit and 
mockery, thinking to make a jest of a scholar, 
as if he had been a common person, never consi¬ 
dering that the great part of them have the d—1, 
as they say, in a string. Then take care, ladies, 
how you make y6ur jest, but especially with 
scholars. 

44 Wkery Particular .*’—* 4 John, go up to Deacon 
Lenox's ctore, and tell him to send me a pound of his 
beat raisins—do you hear, my darling!” 44 Yeth’m! 
eth’m!” John posted off, and was gone nearly half an 
our. 44 Why yoa little raacal, you’ve heen gone near¬ 
ly long enough to make the raisins. Why aid’nt yoa 
step quicker—the descon haint been all this time 
weighing out a pound of raisins, has hef ’ 44 Yeth be 
hab too. He thaid how he must be very ’tickler—so 
he kepi roe waiting till he could get jelh one pound.” 
44 Why, John, I don’t understand what you mean.” 
* 4 Why jeth as he wath goin* to empty the raitbins out 
of the scales into a paper—he stopped a good while and 
looked at it, and then he thaid he gueihed he'd got a 
very lee tie too many for a pound — and he must be wor¬ 
ry par tickler—so he took out one raithen,—and put in a 
stem, jelh to make weight right.** 
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DIVERSIONS OF OLD NICK. 



No. 1—TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT. 

TVtorw tfp a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it' 

The Old Boy of late has been stirring his shanks. 

And making extensive eicursions; 

Now we purpose to notire a few of hit pranks. 

And see what are Satan** diversions. 

At some of those scenes let ns now take a peep, 

In which ’tis his glory to revel; 

And note his regard for his favourite sheep— 

The children beloved by the Devil! 


No. 2—TRANSPORTS OF OLD NICK. 

* ffci* Iflfe ir&itf a succession of tkaxj, which, sooner or later , end in a cowtictio* of our mm 


Play up the Rogues’ March, my Old Boy!—a few 
Of thy dearly beloved are here; 

What a pity it is that so worthy a crew 
Should be stopped in their honest career! 

Oh. why. when pull’d up by the law s fatal traps. 

Did you keep from your darlings aloof. 

And not interfere on behalf of the chape? 

Thou lad of the home and the hoof! 
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No. 3—RECOGNITION; OR, PADDY’S LAST STEP, 
r shall be exalted , but he who climbs the ladder of vanity is in danger of foBisigS 

Alack! what ills in life await 

The lofty spirit and the humble— 

For, souring lo ambition's height. 

The ladder breaks, arid down they tumble! 

Some, who once ruled with despot rod, 

Have by the noddle been made shorter; 

And here, poor paddy of the hod 

Comes headlong down, like bricks and mortar! 
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No. 4—A SCENE AT A FANCY BALL. 

Fancy Balls are the go-*-all over the team 
This folly holds constant dominion— 

’Mong foolish and witty, no distinction is shown, 

Or respect for public opinion. 

A Mirror would show how weok ’tis, and vain, 

To throw away time, and to mingle 
In scenes where the dunce has all things to gain— 

When mixing with married and single. 

Old Nick acts his part with an ease and a grace 
Suiting a much better station— 

He smiles on his friends, and to ev’ry one’s face 
Gives a token of approbation. 
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No. 5—THE LAST THROW. 


Will you, ray boy?—1 like your pluck. 
But, from your melancholy raazzard, 

I fear you’re down upon your luck, 

And ail against you is the hazard! 
Alas! the follies of mankind 

Are subjects fine for Nick to grin at; 
And, though ’tit said that Fortune’s blind, 
Hazard’s o game *tis hard to win at. 


No. a—OLD NICK AT HIS GAMBOLS. 


From realms of woe and dungeons dark, 
Waded abroad on sable pinions. 

Why should not Satan have a lark. 

As well as his devoted minions? 
Snap-dragon, with its ruin blue. 

It pleaseth him to have a snap at; 

And here we have a worthy crew 
For hia black Majesty to slap at. 
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Owing to the great destruction of property by fire 
in the City and adjoining Districts of Philadelphia, in 
consequence of the want of a sufficient quantity of hose 
to convey the water to the engines, a number of spirited 
young men, residing in the neighbourhood of Fifth and 
Wood streets, who were learning the occupation of 
house carpenters, with Philip Justus, Nathan Smith, 
and Frederick Forepaugh, consisting of Ralph Smith, 
Joseph Smith, (now one of the Canal Commissioners 
of this State,) Peter Weyant, (now Assessor of the Se¬ 
venth Ward, N. L.,) William W. Way, Samuel Burr, 
Hudson Burr, John Bender, Jr.. Joseph Robbins, W. 
C. Hancock, (now Assessor of S. M. Ward,) H. L 
Melchor, John Ellick, John B. Prentis, (now principal 
officer of the State Prison, in Richmond, Va ) Joseph 
Servoss, Peter Deal, George Bower, Henry M‘Gee, 
George Wilson, and Jacob Levan, neither of whom 
had yet attained the age of twenty-one, became impress¬ 
ed with a conviction of the disadvantages w hich the en¬ 
gines suffered from not being constantly supplied with 
water at fires. Early in 1805, after communicating 
their views on this subject to each other, they 
convened together at the carpenter shop of Philip Jus¬ 
tus, where they came to the conclusion to raise ano¬ 
ther Hose Company, (there being but four,) to assist 
in extinguishing the destructive element, and deter¬ 
mined on its formation, held regular meetings there¬ 
after at Myer’s Tavern, corner of Fifth and Race 
streets ; became perfectly organized ; contracts enter¬ 
ed into, and expenses incurred on the 27th Day of 
May, 1805. Their progress was slow, as they were 
not in possession of that kind of influence that would 
rapidly command the means necessary for such an 
undertaking, and no one among them could say that 
he was more than the son of a carpenter. Yet in their 
struggle for existence, there was a magic in the word 
Perseverance, as (Perteveranlia Omnia Vincil) a 
name suggested by one of the members as applicable 
to their case; a charm that excited them to press for¬ 
ward through almost insurmountable difficulties, and 
finally to succeed in accomplishing their laudable de¬ 
sign, and carry it into full and successful operation. 

At the time of the fire which destroyed Mr. Bas¬ 
tion’s soap and candle manufactory, in Vine street, 
the members were engaged in collecting subscriptions 
e 2 


to procure hose, materials for a carriage, and the ne¬ 
cessary apparatus, some of which had been previously 
contracted for; this duty to their citizens was in a 
great measure performed, after their usual day’s la¬ 
bour, and devoting such time as could be spared. 

At every meeting after their formation, they we 
adding others to their number, among whom we 
Samuel J. Robbins, John A. Woodside, (the celebratei 
painter,) Joseph Trueman, George Dannacker, (now 
Inspector of the Customs,) Peter Wagner, (now Col¬ 
lector of the Port of New Orleans,) Daniel Smith, (now 
one of the County Commissioners,) Frederick Vogel, 
(now one of the Supervisers of the Columbia Rail 
Road,) and Mordecai L. Gordon. 

When Pennington’s sugar house, in Vine below 
Third street, was destroyed by fire on the 21st Sep¬ 
tember, 1804, the Company had no house, but about 
four or five sections of hose, which was dragged to the 
fire by the members, on their hacks, and they succeed¬ 
ed in supplying the Philadelphia Fire Company with 
the water. At this period, the members were en¬ 
gaged in the construction of a carriage ; the materials 
were the voluntary contributions of their friends, and 
the workmanship was executed by the labour of their 
own hands, at the shop of Philip Justus. After this 
fire, a spirit prevailed to redouble their exertions in 
promoting the public good: collections were made, 
and liberal contributions in money and materials were 
bestowed, which enabled the members, by their own 
labour, to erect a frame hose house, on a lot of ground 
token of Catharine Lowry, back of Vine street, be¬ 
tween Fifth and Sixth streets, accessable only by 
Branner’s Court, from which they obtained the privi¬ 
lege of egress and regress. 

In the year 1809. in December, the Company re¬ 
moved to a location in Race street below Fifth, on a 
site given thorn by the Trustees of St. John's Church, 
for a term of tw enty-one years, whereon they erected 
a brick hose house. At the expiration of their lease, 
in 1830, they purchased a two-story brick house in 
Quarry street below Third street, on which they paid 
$500 in cash. In 1832, after expending $250 more, 
in erecting a two-story brick kitchen in the rear, for 
the purpose of producing on income to pay the interest 
on the incumbrance on their house, $900, and alter- 
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and unsparing slaughter. The inducements to 
strip and plunder Mrs. Campbell were sufficient 
to account for the butchery of Miss McCrea.— 
The idea of Jones sending an Indian escort for 
Miss McCrea is preposterous, it was not only 
very ungallant, but wholly unnecessary for her 
safety. All who were so disposed, received pro¬ 
tection from Burgoyne, and remained unmo- 
1 ested by the British or Indians. The Republi¬ 
can Americans had enough to do to take care of 
themselves, and had neither license nor inclina¬ 
tion to punish the loyalty of the majority. Jones 
knew tnat Fort Edward would be evacuated on 
the approach of the British army, and Jane 
would nave been found safe at Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell’s er at her brother’s house. It is probable, 
therefore, that Jane intended to avail herself of 
the protection of Mrs. Campbell, whose loyalty 
and consanguinity were ample guaranties of her 
safety, and came to the house for the purpose; 
and both she and the old lady would have await¬ 
ed there, the approach of Gen. Frazer, had it 
not been for the unfortunate movement between 
the American scouts and the marauding Indian 
party on the morning of her death. The horse 
was more probably stolen than provided for 
Jane’s comfort or convenience, and had they 
been sent to the house of Mrs. Campbell, Gen. 
Frazer would have been made acquainted with 
the design, and would have provided for her as 
well as for Jane. The place of the rencontre, 
too, forbids the presumption that this Indian 
party was sent to escort these two ladies to the 
British camp. They were lurking in ambus¬ 
cade, in a deep ravine some distance from the 
highway, between that and the river, where they 
had been seen early that morning by a tory who 
lived near the spot, for the very purpose, no 
doubt, of intercepting any American scouts or 
videtts. They pressed forward to the house of 
Mrs. Campbell, because they were near it; and 
it was out of the reach of the guns of the garri¬ 
son, more probably for plunder or the scalps of 
the flying Americans, (some of whom they might 
have supposed to have taken refuge in the house) 
than for the ladies whom they carried off and 
treated as prisoners. 


The following version of the story is from the 
industrious and prolific pen of Mr. Sparks:— 
The murder of Jane M’Crea hat been a 
theme which eloquence and sensibility have alike 
contributed to dignify, and which has kindled in 
many a breast the emotions of a responsive sym¬ 
pathy. Gen. Gates’s description, in his letter to 
Burgoyne, although more ornate than forcible, 
and abounding more in bad taste than simplicity 
or pathos, was suited to the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment, and produced a lively impression in every 

S art of America—and the glowing language of 
Eurke, in one of his celebrated speeches in the 
British Parliament, made the story of Jane 
M’Crea familiar to the European world. 

This young lady was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, who died in flew Jersey before the Revo- 
tion. Upon her father’s death she sought a home 
in the nouse of her brother, a respectable gen¬ 
tleman, residing on the western bank of Hud¬ 
son’s river, about four miles below Fort Edward. 
Here she formed an intimacy with a young man 
named David Jones, to whom it was under¬ 
stood she was engaged to be married. When 
the war broke out James took the side of the 
royalists, went to Canada, received a commis¬ 
sion, and was a captain, or lieutenant among the 
provincials in BurgoyncCs army. 

Fort Edward was situate on the eastern mar¬ 
gin of Hudson’s River, within a few yards of the 
water, and surrounded by a plain of considera- 1 


ble extent, which was cleared of wood and cul¬ 
tivated. On the road leading to the north, and 
near the foot of the hill, about one-third of a mile 
from the fort, stood a house occupied by Mrs. 
M’Neil, a widow lady and an acquaintance of 
Miss M’Crea, with whom she was staying ad a 
visiter at the time the American army was in 
that neighbourhood. The side of the hill was 
covered with a growth of bushes, and on its top, 
a quarter of a mile from the house, stood a large 
pine tree, near the foot of which gushed out a pe¬ 
rennial spring of water. A guard of one hun¬ 
dred men had been left at the fort, and a picket 
under Lieutenant Van Vechten was soon sta¬ 
tioned in the woods on a hill a little beyond the 
pine tree. 

Early one morning the picket guard was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Indians, rushing through 
the woods from different points at the same mo¬ 
ment, and rending the air with hideous yells.— 
Lieut. Van Vechten and five others were killed 
and scalped, and four were wounded. S. Stan¬ 
ds sh, one of the guard, whose post was near the 
pine tree, discharged his musket at the first In¬ 
dian he saw, and ran down the bill towards the 
fort; but he had no sooner reached the plain, 
than three Indians, who had pursued him to cut 
off his retreat, darted out of the bushes, fired and 
wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang 
upon him, threw him to the ground, pinioned his 
arms, and then pushed him violently up the hill. 
He naturally made as much haste as he could, 
and in a short time they came to the spring, 
where several Indians were assembled. 

Here Standish was left to himself, at a little 
distance f^pm the spring and the pine tree, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to share the fate of his 
comrades, whose scalps were conspicuously dis¬ 
played. A few minutes only had elapsed, when 
he saw a small party of Indians ascending the 
hill, and with them Mrs. M’Neil and miss 
M’Crea, on foot. He knew them both, having 
often been at Mrs. M’Neil’s house. The party 
had hardly joined the other Indians when he per¬ 
ceived much agitation among them, high words 
and violent gestures, till at length they engaged 
in a furious quarrel, and beat one another with 
their muskets. In the midst of which fray one 
of the chiefs, apparently in a paroxysm of rage, 
shot Miss M’Crea m the breast. She instantly 
fell and expired. Her hair was long and flow¬ 
ing. The same chief grasped it in his hand, 
seized his knife, and took off the scalp in such a 
manner as to include nearly the whole of the 
hair—then springing from the ground, he tossed 
it in the face of a young warrior, who stood near 
him watching the operation, brandished it in the 
air, and uttered a yell of savage exultation.— 
When this was done, tfce quarrel ceased—and, 
as the fort bad already been alarmed, the Indians 
hurried away as quickly as possible to Gen. Fra¬ 
zer’s encampment, on the road to Fort Anne, 
taking with them Mrs. M’Neil and Samuel 
Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party 
that went in pursuit, and were carried across 
the river. They had been stripped of their cloth¬ 
ing, and the body of Miss M’Crea was wounded 
in nine places, either by a scalping knife or a 
tomahawk. A messenger was despatched to 
convey the afflicting intelligence to her brother, 
who arrived soon afterwards, took charge of his 
sister’s remains, and bad them interred on the 
east side of the river, about three miles below 
the fort. The body of Lieut. Van Vechten was 
buried at the same time, and on the same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we 
can at this day ascertain the reason why Miss 
M'Crea should remain as she did in so exposed 
and unprotected a situation. She had been &- 
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minded of her danger by the people of the fort. 
Tradition relates, bowever, and with seeming 
truth, that through some medium of communica¬ 
tion, she bad promised her lover, probably by 
his advice, to remain in this place, until an op¬ 
portunity should occur to join him in company 
with her hostess and friend. It it said that when 
they saw the Indians coming to the house, they 
were at first frightened, and attempted to escape 
—but as the Indians made signs of pacific inten¬ 
tion, and one of them held up a letter intimating 
that it was to be opened, their fears were calm¬ 
ed and the letter read. It was from Jones, and 
contained a request that they would put them¬ 
selves under the charge of the Indians, whom he 
had sent for the purpose, and who would guard 
them in safety to the British camp. Unfortu¬ 
nately, two separate parties of Indians, or at 
least two chiefs acting independently of each 
other, bad united in this enterprise, combining 
with it an attack upon the picket guard. It is 
incredible that Jones should not have known 
this part of the arrangement, or he would have 
foreseen the danger it threatened. When the 
prize was in theirhands, the two chiefs quarrel¬ 
led about the mode of dividing the reward they 
were to receive—and according to the Indian 
rule of settling disputes in the case of captives, 
one of them in a wild fit of passion killed the vic¬ 
tim and secured the scalp. Nor is it the least 
shocking feature of the transaction, that the sa¬ 
vage seemed not aware of the nature of his mis¬ 
sion. Uninformed as to the motive of his em¬ 
ployer in obtaining the person of the lady, or not 
comprehending it, he regarded her in the light of 
a prisoner, and supposed the scalp would be an 
acceptable trophy. Let it be imagined what 
were the feelings of the anxious lover, waiting 
with joyful anticipation the arrival of his intena- 
ed bride, when this appalling proof of her death 
was presented to him. The innocent had suffer¬ 
ed by the hand of cruelty and violence, which he 
had unconsciously armed—his most fondly che¬ 
rished hopes were blasted, and a sting was plant¬ 
ed in his soul, which time and forget!ulness could 
never eradicate. His spirit was scathed and his 
heart broken. He lived but a few years a prey 
to his sad reflections, and sunk into the grave 
under the burden of his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is 
still cherished with a lively sympathy by the peo¬ 
ple who dwell near the scene of its principal in¬ 
cidents. Tne inhabitants of the village of Fort 
Edyvard have lately removed the remains of 
Miss M’Crea from their obscure resting place, 
and deposited them in the public burial ground. 
The ceremony was solemn and impressive. A 
procession of young men and maidens followed 
the relics, and wept in silence when the earth 
was again closed over them—thus exhibiting an 
« honourable proof of sensibility and of respect 
for the dead. The little fountain still pours forth | 
its clear waters near the brow of the hill, and the 
venerable pine yet stands in all its majesty, 
broken at the top, and shorn of its branches by 
the winds and storms of half a century—but re¬ 
vered as marking the spot where youth and in¬ 
nocence were sacrificed in the tragic death of 
Jane M‘Crea. 

“ Please to give me a light ?” said a little ragged 
urchin with a long nine in his hand, to a six foot 
dandy, who was puffing at the end of a Principe ci¬ 
gar, as he was walking a public street 

“ What!” said the dandy, 44 a shaver like you 
smoke!” 

44 Yes,’* said the boy, “every gentleman smokes now¬ 
adays.” 

The dandy's cigar dropped like a hot potato*. 


In the town of Marblehead. Massachusetts, liv¬ 
ed an old gentleman of that description of bipeds 
yclept bachelors, who for many long rebellious 
years, had withstood the earnest solicitations of 
his friends to enter into the state of matrimony. 
Lately, however, he seemed to regret his long 
celibacy, and one evening, his friends finding 
him in an unusually pliable mood, gathered 
around him, and at length prevailed upon him to 
“pop the question” to a neighboring female, who 
they had no doubt, was disposed to let slip no 
opportunity of exchanging single blessedness for 
matrimonial felicity. To this lady, therefore, he 
“onward pressed his way,” and knowing from 
experience the “shortness of time,” and having 
a decided aversion to any thing romantic, re¬ 
solved to adopt the most concise way of “des¬ 
patching business.” On knocking at the door, 
the matron maid presented herself, and having 
ascertained “her to be her,” he proceeded to 
“explain.” “ Madam.” said he, “ my friends 
wish me to be married; they think you wifi 
suit me—I have no objection—1 give you a fort¬ 
night to consider of it; good day, ma’am leav¬ 
ing the astonished damsel to meditate ou the 
proposition. On the eve of the day fortnight, 
when she had proved that “hope deferred mak- 
etb the heart sick,” a gentle rap was beard at 
the door, and, with a trembling delight, she pro¬ 
ceeded to open it, when a voice she had once 
heard and never forgotten, inquired, “Well, ma¬ 
dam, have you decided about the business I 
named to you?” She blushed and as pleasantly 
as she could, said something about ‘ 4 not wishing 

to disoblige Mr. M-’s friends, nor go out of 

the order of Providence, the little time allowed 
her,” &c. when the gallant suitor cut her short 
by replying, “Madam, I see which way your in¬ 
clination turns—this day week we will be mar¬ 
ried.” 

Mr. Jerningham used to relate the following 
whimsical anecdote, but did ifot vouch for the 
truth of it. Mr. Cambridge had observed the 
following inscription over a hatter’s shop, just as 
the painter had finished the letters—“Good hats 
sold here.” Crossing the way, and making a 
suitable apology, he politely addressed the mas¬ 
ter of the shop, observing that he hoped he woul^ 
excuse his making a remark on the inscription-T 4 
The hatter said he should be much obliged to him, 
and desired to hear what he had to say. “ W hy 
said Mr. Cambridge* the, word ‘good’ seems 
unnecessary: for if you did not sell good hflts, no 
customer would come again.” ‘‘True/’ said the 
hatter. “ Painter! rub out good. Pray, sir, 
have you any thing more to say? I beseech you 
goon.” “Why,” said Mr. Cambridge,“the word 
‘hats’ is certainly needless; for if people looked 
at your shop window, and saw nothing but hats, 
they would not expect to buy meat, or any thing 
but bats.” “True again,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er! rub out hots . Well, sir, is all right now ?” 

“ No, certainly,” rejoined Mr. Cambridge; “the 
word ‘sold’ would be ridiculous if it were to re¬ 
main, for nobody would expect you to give a tray 
your bats.” “Very true,” said the man. “Paint¬ 
er ! rub out sold ”—adding, “ Now, sir, 1 suppose 
you have no further objection.” “Yes, one more,” 
said Mr. Cambridge; “ the word ‘here’ is per¬ 
fectly absurd by itself, for nobody would go to 
another shop to buy your hats.” “Quite right,” 
said the man. “ Painter! rub out here ;” and 
then he courteously thanked Mr. Cambridge for 
bis kindness. 

“Why, Tom,” said a master, to a lazy apprentice, 
44 what kept you io bed so late thii rooming ?” “ Be¬ 
cause the atmosphere was so heavy I couldn't rise.” 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

The Duke of Gloucester, in London better known 
as “ Silly Billy,” lately at breakfast, turning to his at¬ 
tendant, who laughs at all his sayings, good or bad, 

said_“ Higgins, when do I eat a door?” 14 When I 

bolt it” 

1. Why do we all go to bed ? 

2. If you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it 
make ? 

3. In which month do ladies talk least? 

4. Why is a man who is making cent per cent by 
trade like Ireland? 

5. Why is Paris like the letter F ? 

6. Why is a man sailing up the Tigris like one put¬ 
ting his father into a sack ? 

7. Why does the eye resemble a schoolmaster in the 
act of flogging ? 

I Why are children at the breast like soldiers on a 
campaign ? 

2. What thing is that which is lengthened by being 
cut at both ends ? 

3. Why is a horse in a stable like a tortured crimi¬ 
nal ? , 

4. What word of five syllables is that, from which, 
if you take one syllable, no syllable remains? 

5. What burns to keep a secret ? 

6. Why it a stormy, windy day, like a child with 
n cold in its head? 

7. What word is that, to which, if you add a sylla¬ 
ble, it will make it shorter ? 

6. Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? 

9. Why is a tailor like a woodcock? 

10. Why is a pack of cards like a garden ? 

11 . What is that which lives in winter, dies in 
summer, and grows with its root upwards ? 

1. What docs a seventy-four gun ship weigh, with 
all her crew on board, just before she sets sail ? 

2. Why is a short negro like a white man? 

3. Why is the Itatute book like the Grecian army 
before Troy? 

4. Why is your nose like V in civility? 

5. Why is Virgil’s greatest work like a baker? 

6. What is most like a horse’s shoe? 

7. Who is that lady, whose visits nobody wishes, 
though her mother is welcomed by all parties ? 

8. What is that which few like to give away, and 
yet nobody wishes to keep? 

9. What word is that in the English language, of 
one syllable, which, by taking away the two first let¬ 
ters, becomes a word of two syllables ? 

10. Which is the left side of an apple-pudding? 

11. Two men eat oysters together for a wager, who 
should eat moat One ate ninety-nine only; the other 
ate a hundred and wan. How many did the winner 
eat? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The bed will not come to us.—2. A re-bus.—3. 
In February, because it is the shortest—4. His capital 
is doubling (Dublin.)—5. It is the capital of France.— 
6. He is going to Bag-dad. —7. It has a pupil under the 
lash. 

1. They are in arms.—2. A ditch.—3. He is tied to 
4he rack.—4. Monosyllable; no syllable.— 5. Sealing- 
wax.—6. It blows, it snows (it blows its nose.)— 7. Short, 
shorter.—8. On the head*—9. He has a long bill*— 
10. There are spades in it—11. An icicle. 

1. She weighs anchor.—2. He’s not at all (a tall) 
black.—3. It has many law* (Menelaus) in it—4. It’s 
placed between two 1’s (eyes).—5. It is iEneid (in- 
kneed).—6. A mare's.— 7. Misfortune (Miss-fortune).— 
8. A bed.—9. Plague (Ague).—10. That which is not 
eaten. —11. One hundred. 


CHARADES. 

1 . 

My first is a part of the day. 

My second at feasts overflows; 

In the collage my whole is oft seen. 

To measure old Time as he goes. 

2 . 

A cat does my first, and men drink at my second; 
My whole is the drift of an argument reckon’d 

3. 

My first gave us early support 
My next is a virtuous lass; 

To the fields if at eve you resort 
My whole you will probably pass. 

4. 

By candle-light, ladies, my first will appear* 

And the less light the larger it grows; 

My second few like when applied to the ear. 
Though many my third to the nose. 

5. 

My first nor book nor volume nam’d. 

Contains more leaves than most; 

My next when certain crops are claim'd. 

Still stalks a numerous host: 

My whole—a creeping flower so fam— 

Regales the eye, and scents the air* 

a 

My first is to ramble; my next to retreat: 

My whole oft enrages in summer’s fierce heat 

7. 

My first do all nurses possess. 

And dandle my second upon it; t 
My whole is a part of the dress 
Attached to the cap or the bonnet 

8 . 

My first oft preys upon my second. 

My whole a biller shrub is reckon’d. 

9. 

My first in fruit is seldom rare; 

My second all relations are: 

My whole is only earthen-ware. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Hour-glass.—2. w Pur-port—3. Milk-maid.— 4L 
Snuffbox*—5. Wood-bine.—6. Gad-fly*—7. Lap-peU— 

8. Worm-wood.—9. Pip-kin. 


ENIGMAa 

1 . 

Without a bridle or a saddle, 

Acroa a thing I ride a-straddle. 

And those I ritfo, by help of me, 

Though almost blind, are made to aee. 

% 

I’ve seen you where you never were. 

And where you ne’er will be; 

And yet within that very place, 

You shall be seen by me. 

3. 

A word of four syllables seek till you find. 

That has in it the twenty-four letters combin'd. 

4. 

Form'd half beneath, and half above the eartlv 
We, sisters, owe to art a second birth ; 

The smith's and carpenter’s adopted daughter* 
Made oo the earth to travel o’er the waters. 

Swifter we move, as tighter we are bound, 

Yet neither touch the water, air or ground. 

We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 
t Sink when it rains, and when it freexet, swim. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Spectacle* — 8. In a lookinjfglam*—3. Alfkabst 
—4 A pair of skates. 
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THE BITER BIT. 


There lived not long since at Florence a young, 
handsome lady, of a good family, as well as plen¬ 
tiful fortune,named Helena; who, being left a 
widow, had for some time continued so, though 
she was courted by a young gentlepian who was 
entirely to her liking; and by the assistance of 
'her favourite maid, they had frequent interviews 
together. In the mean time, a young gentleman 
who had studied at Paris, not for the sake of re¬ 
tailing bis learning out by the inch, as we say, 
ais many do, but only to know the reasons of 
things, and the cause of the same, as becomes a 
gentleman—-he, whose name was Rinieri, return¬ 
ing to Florence, was much respected there, both 
on account of his rank and learning, and lived 
as became a worthy citizen. But, as it often 
liappens that persons of the most sense and scho¬ 
larship are the soonest caught in the snares of 
love, so it fell out with our Rinieri. For, being 
at a feast one day, he met with this lady, clothed 
in her weeds, when she seemed to him so full of 
beauty and sweetness, that he never saw any one 
to compare with her; and happy he thought the 
mdn whom fortune should bless with her as his 
wife. And casting hid eye towards her once and 
again, and being sensible that great and valuable 
things are not to be attained without trouble, he 
Tesolved to make it his whole care to please her, 
and gain her affection if it were possible. The 
lady, who did not always look upon the ground, 
but thought full as well of herself as she deserv¬ 
ed, throwing her eyes artfully about her, was 
soon sensible if any body beheld her with plea¬ 
sure, when she immediately took notice of Riuie- 
ri; and she said, smiling to herself, “ I think 1 
am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to 
bave caught a gudgeon.” And she would give 
him now and then a glance from the corner of 
her eye, to let him see she was pleased with him, 
thinking that the more admirers she had, of the 
greater value would her charms be to that per¬ 
son for whom she had designed them. Our scho¬ 
lar now began to lay his philosophy aside, and 
torn his thoughts entirely to her; and learning 
where she lived, he was continually passing that 

. way under some pretence or other, thinking 

/ thereby to please her, and the lady for the reason 
before given, seemed to value herself the more 

* upon it. Thereupon, he found means of talking 

- to the maid, desiring her interest and interces- 

; sion with her mistress, so that he might obtain 

tier favour; who promised him very fully, and 
accordingly she let her lady know it, when she 

* made the greatest jest in the world of him, and 
said, “ Observe now, this man is come here to 
lose the little sense that he went to fetch from 
Paris, and he shall have what he looks for. Go, 
then, and tell him that my love is equally great 
for him, but that I must have regard for ray ho¬ 
nour, which, if he is as wise as he would be 
thought, he will like me the better for.” Alas ! 
poor woman, she knew not what it was to try 
ter wit against a scholar! The maid delivered 
her message, upon which the scholar being over¬ 
joyed, began to press the thing more closely, 
and to wnte letters, and to send her presents, 
which were all received, though he bad no an¬ 
swers in return but what were general r *“ 
this manner he was long kept in suspei 
last, having related the whole affair to h 
and he a little uneasy and jealous aboui 
convince him that his suspicions were ill-groui 
ed, and being much solicited by the scholar, she 
sent her maid to tell him that she had yet had no 
opportunity to oblige him, since she bad made 
a discovery to him of her love, but that the next 

. day being Christmas-day, she hoped to be with 



him; directing him to come that evening into 
her court, and she would meet him there as soon 
as it was convenient. The scholar, oveijoyed at 
this, failed not of coming at the lime appointed, 
when he was put into the court-yard by the 
maid, and locked up there to wait for the lady, 
who had invited her lover to be with her that 
night; and after supping agreeably together ,phe 
let him know wbjtt she meant to do, ad dig fa— 
“ And you will now see bow great my regard is 
for you, as well as for him of whom you have 
been so foolishly jealous.” The lover listened 
eagerly to this discourse, being desirous of see¬ 
ing someproof of that for which he bad only her 
word. Now a great snow had fallen the day 
before, and every thing was covered with it, 
which made it seem colder to our scholar than 
otherwise it would have been: however, be bore 
it with great patience, expecting soon to have 
amends made him. In a little time, she said to 
her lover, “ Let us go into the chamber, and see 
out of the window what this man is doing, of 
whom you are so jealous, and what answers he 
will make to the maid, whom I bave sent to talk 
with him.” So they went up stairs, and looking 
out without being seen, they heard the girl say¬ 
ing to him,—“ Sir, my lady is exceeding uneasy, 
for one of her brethren has happened to come 
to see her this evening, and they have had a 
great deal of talk together, and he would needs 
sup with her, nor is he yet gone away; but I 
believe he will not stay long; and for that rea¬ 
son she has not been able to come to you, but 
will make all the haste she can, and she hopes 
you will not take it ill, that you are forced to 
wait thus.” The scholar, supposing it to be 
really so, replied, “ Pray, tell your mistress to 
have no care for me, till she can conveniently 
be with me, but that 1 desire she would be as 
speedy as possible.” The girl then left him and 
went to bed. “ Well! said the lady to her lovei\ 
“-what think you now ? Can you imagine, if I 
had that love for him which you seemed to ap¬ 
prehend, that I would let him stay there to be 
frozen to death ?” Thus they talked and laugh¬ 
ed together about the poor scholar, whilst he 
was forced to walk backwards and forwards in 
the court, to keep himself warm, without having 
any thing to sit down upon, or the least shelter 
from the weather, cursing the brother’s long 
stay, and expecting that every thing be heara 
was the door openipg for him—but expecting in 
vain. About midnight, she said again to her lo¬ 
ver, “ Well, my dear, what is your opinion now 
of our scholar? Whether do you think his sense 
or my love the greater at this time ? Sure you 
will let me hear no more of that jealousy which 
you seemed to express yesterday; be convinced 
that I value you as much as you can love me.— 
But,” continued she, “ we will take another look 
out, and see whether that fire be extinct or not, 
which be used to write me word had well nigh 
consumed him.” When going again to the win¬ 
dow, they saw him dancing a jig in the snow, to 
the chattering of his teeth, which was occasion¬ 
ed by the excessive cold; and she said, “ You 
;Uow that I can make people dance, without 
music either of fiddles or bagpipes; but let 
go to the door, and do you stand still, and 
pn whilst I speak to him; perhaps we may 
e as much diversion in that manner, as by 
iog him.” So she went softly, and called to 
lim through the key-hole, which made the scho¬ 
lar rejoice exceedingly, supposing that he was 
now to be admitted; and he stepped to the door 
and said, “I am here, Madam; for Heaven's 
sake open it, for I am ready to die with cold.’* 
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She replied, “ Surely, you can never be so 
starved with this little snow; it is much colder 
at Paris: but 1 can bv uo means let you in yet. 
for this unlucky brother of mine, who came to 
sup with me last night, is >et with me; but he 
win go soon, aDd then I will come directly and 
open the door: it was with great difficulty ihat 1 
Could get away from him now to come to you, 
to desire you would not be uneasy at waiting 
so long.*' 44 Let me beg of you, then,” said lie. 
44 io open the door, that 1 may stand only under 
cover, for it sdows fast; and afterwards 1 will 
wait as long as you please.” “Alas! my dear 
love,” auoih the lady, 44 the door makes such a 
noise always in opening, that my brother will 
hear it; but I will go and bid him depart first, 
and then open it.” 44 Make what haste you can,”, 
said the scholar, 44 and pray have a good fire 
ready against t come in, for I am so benumbed, 
that I have almost lost all sense of feeling.”— 
44 That is impossible,” replied she, 44 if it be true 
what you have so often written to me, that you 
are an oa fire with love; but 1 see now that you 
Were jesting all the time. Have a good heart, 
however, for I am going.” # The scholar now 
perceiving that it was all an insult and mockery 
upon hitn, made several attempts to open the 
door, looking round also to see if there was any 
Other way to get out; but not finding any, be 
began \o curse the inclemency of the weather, 
the lady’s cruelty, and the long nights, together 
with his great simplicity ; and being outrageous- 
ly exasperated against her,his most violent love 
Was changed into as rank a hatred, whilst be 
Was contriving various methods of revenge. 
Which he now longed as much for, as he had 
before desired to be with her. Thus he was 
kept all night long; and when day-light began 
to appear, the maid, as she had before been in¬ 
structed, came do** n into the court, and said, in 
a show Of pity, 44 It was very unlucky, sir, that 
person’s coming to our house last night, for he 
nas given us a world of trouble, and you are, in 
consequence, almost frozen to death. But you 
know the reason. Have a little patience; for 
what could not be done then, may be brought 
to pass another time. 1 know very well that no¬ 
thing could have given my lady so much uneasi¬ 
ness.” The scholar, as wise as he was full of 
Wrath, knowing that threats serve only as wea¬ 
pons to the person so threatened, kept all his re¬ 
sentment within his own breast, and, without 
showing himself the least disturbed, said, very 
submissively, “In truth, 1 never had a worse 
night in my life; but 1 know very welt that your 
lady is not at all to blame, because she came to 
me several times, with a great deal of humanity, 
to excuse herself and comfort me. Aud, there¬ 
fore, as you say, what could not be now, may be 
another time. Farewell, and pray give my ser- 
Yice to her.” So he made what shift he could to 
get home, being almost dead, and threw himself 
upon the bed to rest, when upon his awaking lie 
found he bad lost the use of both his hands and 
feet. He, therefore, sent for physicians, and let 
them into the cause of bis illness, and in length 
of time, they found means to supple the nerves, 
to that ue could stir his limbs; but had it not 
been for his youth and the warm weather com¬ 
ing on soon after, he would have had a hard task 
to have recovered. Getting them sound and 
well again, aud keening his enmity to himself, 
be yet appeared to love her as much as ever; 
and fortune at last furnished him with an oppor¬ 
tunity of satisfying bis revenge; for her lover 
bad taken a fancy to another lady, and turned 
ber adrift, which gave her such concern, that 
■he seemed to pine away upon it. But the maid, 
who was much grieved, finding no way to com* 
fort her for the Toss of her spark, and seeing the 


scholar pass that way some times, had a foolish 
notion come into her head,that he might be able 
to bring him back by some magical operation, 
of which he was said to be a great master, sea 
she acquainted her with it. The foolish lady, 
little thinking that had he really been a profici- 
en\ he would scarcely have applied bis know¬ 
ledge to do her such a service, listened to the 
girl, and then bid her learn from him whether 
he was willing to oblige her, promising any 
thing in return he should desire. She delivered 
the message, when the scholar said, with great 
joy, to himself, 44 Thank Heaven, the time is 
now come for me to be revenged of this woman, 
for the injury she did me in return for my great 
love.” And he replied, 4 ‘ Tell your mistress that 
she need give herself uo trouble, for were her 
lover in the Indies I could bring him back to 
ask her pardon : but concerning the manner of 
doing it, that I will impart to her as soon as she 
pleases; and so pray acquaint her from me with 
my service.” 

The girl repeated what he said, and they 
agreed to meet in St. Lucia’s meadow. Accord- 
ingly they came tbilber, and bad much conver¬ 
sation by themseivos; whilst she, forgetting how 
he had beeo served by ber, acquainted him with 
the whole affair, and desired his assistance. The 
scholar then said, 44 Madam, amongst other 
things that 1 have studied at Paris, was the black 
art, in which 1 made a great progress; but, aa 
it is a sinful practice, 1 made a resolution never 
to follow it, either for myself or any other per¬ 
son ; though, indeed, I love you so ranch, that I 
am unable either to refuse you that or any thing 
else which you shall require from me: but I 
must put you in mind, that it is a more trouble¬ 
some operation than you may imagine, either to 
bring back a man to love a woman, or a woman 
to love a man; for it is to be done only by the 
person concerned, who should have a great pre¬ 
sence of mind ; for all must be in the night, In 
a solitary place, and nobody present; which 
conditions I do not know whether you will be 
able to conform to.” She, more enamoured 
than wise, replied, 44 My love for him is such, 
that 1 would undertake any thing to have him 
again, who has abandoned me so wrongfully ; 
only tell me in what I must show that presence 
of mind you speak of.” Said the scholar them 
to her, 44 Madam, 1 must take an image of tin ie 
his name whom you wish to have yours, which 
1 shall send to you ; and immediately, whilst the 
moon is in the decline, you must after your first 
sleep, bathe seven times with it in the river; af¬ 
ter which you must go into some high tree, or 
upon some uninhabited house-top, and turning 
to the north, repeat seven times, with the same 
image in your band, some certain words which 
1 shall give you in writing; and then two dam¬ 
sels, the most beautiful that ever you saw, will 
appear to you, gracefully demanding wbat ser¬ 
vice you have for them to do, which yeu mag 
safely tell to them, taking care not to name one 
person for another; when they will leave yoiK 
and you may go afterwards and dress yeurselL 
and depart to your own house, being assured 
that before midnight your lover will come with 
tears in his eyes to beg your pardon, and from 
that time be will never forsake you more.” The 
lady, hearing this story, began to tbink she bed 
alrlhdg recovered ber lover; and she replied, 
44 Never fear, I can do all this very well, having 
the most convenient place for the purpose that 
,&*n be; for there is a farm of mine close to the 
river Arno; end, now 1 remember, there is aa 
uninhabited tower not far off, where the shep¬ 
herds climb up sometimes, by help of a ladder, 
to look for tbeir strayed cattle ; there I can da 
what you have enjoined me.” The scholar, wba 
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knew perfectly both the farm and tower, which 
was thievery place that be himself had contrived, 
answered, u Madam, i never was in that coun¬ 
try, and, therefore, am unacquainted with the 
farm ana tower you meotion, hut if it be so, it is 
convenient enough; so, at a proper time, 1 will 
send the image, and the words you are to repeat, 
and 1 hope when your point is secured, that you 
will be mindful of me in the promise you have 
made me.” She agreed without fail to remem¬ 
ber him, and so took her leave. The scholar 
now concluding that his scheme had taken ef¬ 
fect, bad an image made, and wrote out an old 
tale, by way of cnarm, which he sent, as soon as 
he thought it a proper time, to her, letting her 
know that he would have it done the following 
night; and he went privately, with one servant, 
to a friend’s house, which was near, to be ready 
for what he had designed. She also aod her maid 
went to her farm, when,pretending to go to bed, 
and having sent her maid to sleep, she went to 
the river’s aide, close to the tower, aod looking 
round, to see that nobody was near, she took 
eff her clothes, and bathed herself in the river 
seven times with the image, and then made the 
best of ber way to the tower with the image in her 
hand. The scholar, about the begiuniug of the 
night, bad hid himself, along with his servant, in 
tie tallows near to the place; when, seeing her 
go paat him, and continuing to admire the 
extraordinary beauty of her person, began to re* 
lent a little, and to have some thoughts of putting 
«p with the injury. Till calling to mind her uo- 
paralleled inhumanity towards him, aod what he 
had suffered, there was an end of pity, and he 
resolved to put his purpose into execution. So 
she mounted up into the tower, and having tum¬ 
id to the north, began to say the words which 
he had given her to repeat, whilst he went softly 
after her and took away the ladder, waiting af¬ 
terwards to see what she would say and do. She 
had now said the words over seven times, and 
was expecting the damsels to come; and thus 
she waited until day-light began to appear, 
when, being weary, as it was a little cool withal, 
and sorry, also, that it had not happened as the 
scholar had told her, she began to say to herself, 
* Perhaps he has a mind I should pass 6uch a 
night as I occasioned him to have, but he mis¬ 
takes the thing, for the nights are not one-third 
part so long as they were then, and, besides, the 
cold was infinitely greater at that time. She 
then determined to come down before it should 
be broad day-light: but looking for the ladder, 
Sbe perceived it was taken away. Upon this, 
her heart failed her, and she fell down in a 
swoon: and as soon as she came to herself sbe 
began to lament; and, well knowing that it was 
the scholar’s doing, to blame herself, as well for 
giving the provocation, as for putting herself 
into fits power afterwards. Looking then every 
where to see if there was any other way to come 
down, and finding there was not, she renewed 
ber complaints, saying to herself, “ Unhappy 
wretch! what will thy brothers, relations, and 
aU the people of Florence say, when it shall be 
known that thou waat found here naked ? Thy 
character will quite be lost; and say wbat thou 
wUt in thy own vindication, the scholar will con¬ 
tradict it. Miserable woman ! to lose both thy 
lover and thy honour at the same time!” Here 
ber grief was such, that she was going to throw 
herself down headlong, but as the sun was rising, 
4ie got to one corner of the wall to see if she 
could discover any shepherd’s boy to send for 
ber maid, when it happened that the scholar, 
who had been taking a nap on the grass, awoke 
and saw her, and she him; on which ne said, 
** Good morrow, Madam, are the damsels come 
yet?" At this, she fell a crying most bitterly, 


and desired he would come to her* that they 
might have some talk together. He readily 
obliged her in that, whilst she, lying down, with 
only her head appearing above the battlements, 
began to weep, and say, “ Sir. if I caused you to 
have a bad night, you are sufficiently revenged; 
for, though it is July, yet 1 have been just starv¬ 
ed to death, as i am* yaked : not to mention my 
grief for the trick 1 put upon you, and for my 
own folly in believing you, that I have almost 
cried my eyes out of my bead. Therefore, I en¬ 
treat you, not out of any regard for me, for nooe 
is due from you ; but for your own sake, as yon 
are a gentleman, that you would esteem what 
you have already made me suffer, a sufficient re¬ 
venge, and that you would order my clothes to 
be brought, and let me come down.” 

The scholar found himself alternately influ¬ 
enced by two materially different motives; 
one while he was moved with compassion to see 
ber iu that distress, but revenge and fury at 
length gained the superiority, and be replied as 
follows:—“ Madam, if my prayers (though un¬ 
attended with tears, aud such soothing expres¬ 
sions a9 yours) could have procured only a little 
shelter for roe, Ike night 1 was dying in your 
court, all covered with snow, I could, in that 
case, easily hear now what you have to say : but 
you may remember that you were then with 
your gallant, entertaining him with my suffer¬ 
ings; let him come and bring your clothes. Wbj 
do uot you call upoo him then ? It is his busi¬ 
ness mare than any other person’s; and if he do 
not succour you, whom will he regard? You 
may now see whether your love for him, or your 
great understanding, is able to deliver you from 
my folly, as you were pleased to make a doubt 
whether that folly, or your love for him was 
greater. You think to cajole me by speaking of 
my great worth and gentility, and would have 
me believe that 1 shall lessen myself by this usage 
of you. But your flattery shall never blind my 
understanding, as your fair promises once did; 
1 now know myself, and can 6ay, that I never 
learnt so much all the time 1 was at Paris, a* 
you taught me iu one night. But, allowing that 
i I am of a generous disposition, you are no pro¬ 
per object. Amongst savage beasts as you are, 
the end of vengeance is death, but with men, 
iodeed, what you say should be sufficient.— 
Therefore, although I am no eAgle, yet knowing 
you to be no dove, but rather a venomous ser¬ 
pent, I shall persecute you with all my might at 
an old enemy; though wbat I do cannot be called 
revenge, so properly as chastisement; for re¬ 
venge ought to exceed the offence given, where¬ 
as considering how 1 was served by you, were I 
to take away your life, this would not be equal 
to it, nor even the lives of a hundred more 
such womeo as yourself. For wbat the deuoe 
are you better than (setting aside a little 
beauty, which a few years will take away from 
you) the paltrieat chambermaid ? And yet, no 
thanks to you, that the life of a worthy gentle¬ 
man was not lost, as you were pleased just now 
to call me* which may be of more service to the 
world, than a hundred thousand such lives as 
yours could ever be, whilst the world endures. 
Learn, then, what it is to mock and abuse peo¬ 
ple of understanding and scholars, and be wiser 
for the time to come, if you happen to escape.— 
But if you have such a desire to come down, why 
do you not throw yourself to the ground; by break*? 
ing your neck, if it please Heaven, you may at 
once escape the punishment which you seem to 
undergo, and make roe the happiest man in the 
world. SoT have nothing more to say to you, hot 
that as I have showed you the way up to the tower, 
do you find a way, if you can, to come down, as 
readily as you could to insult me.” All the while 
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the scholar was speaking she was weeping, 
whilst the time kept going on, and the sun rose 
higher and higher. And when be had made an 
end, she said, “ Ah ! cruel man! if that unhap¬ 
py night still galls you, and my crime appears 
so heinous, that neither my youth, my tears, nor 
my humblest entreaties can mbve you, yet let 
this last act of mine alone bare some weight to 
lessen the force of your severity; consider how 
I put entire confidence in you, and entrusted 
you with my most secret designs, for without 
that, you would never have had it in your power 
to revenge yourself of me, as you desired so 
much. Away, then, with all this fury, and par¬ 
don me this time; I am ready, if you will forgive 
me, and set me at liberty, to abandon that un¬ 
worthy young man, and have you only for my 
lover and husband. And though you make light 
of my beauty, esteeming it trifling and transito¬ 
ry, yet it is what other young gentlemen would 
love and value, and you may think otherwise.— 
And, notwithstanding this cruel treatment, I 
can never think you could wish to see me dash 
my brains out before your face, when 1 was once 
so agreeable to you. For Heaven’s sake, there¬ 
fore, show me some pity; the sun now waxes 
warm, and is as troublesome as the coldness of 
the night." The scholar then, who held her in 
talk only for bis diversion, replied, “ Madam, the 
confidence you reposed in me was out of no re¬ 
gard you had for me, but only to regain your 
lover; and you are mistaken ii you think 1 had 
no other convenient way to come at my revenge: 
I had a thousand others, and had laid a thousand 
different snares to entrap you; so, that if this 
had not happened,! must necessarily have taken 
you in some other; nor was there any one but 
would have been attended with as much shame 
and punishment to you as this. 1 have made 
choice of it, therefore, not because you gave me 
opportunity, but that I might gain my end the 
sooner. And though they had all failed, yet had 
1 my pen left, with which I would have so maul¬ 
ed you, that you should have wished a thousand 
times a day, that you had never been born. The 
force of satire is much greater than they are 
sensible of, on whom it was never tried. 1 swear 
solemnly, then, that I would have written such 
things of you, that you should have pulled your 
very eyes out for vexation. As to the offer of 
your love, that is needless: let him take you, if 
he will, to whom you more properly belong, and 
whom I now love, for what he has done to you, 
as much as before I hated him. You women are 
all for young, flighty fellows, without considering 
that those people are never content with one 
mistress, but are roving always from one to ano¬ 
ther, as you have found by experience. Their 
greatest happiness is in gaining favours from 
you, and it is their utmost glory to publish them. 
Truly, you think your love is all a secret, and 
that nobody but your maid and I were acquaint¬ 
ed with it, whilst his neighbourhood and yours 
both talk of nothing else; but it generally hap¬ 
pens, that the persons concerned, are the last 
that hear of such things. Therefore, if you have 
made a bad choice, keep to it, and leave me, 
whom you have despised, to another lady whom 
I have made choice of, one of more account than 
yourself, and who knows better how to distin¬ 
guish people. As to my being concerned for 
your death, if you please you may make the ex¬ 
periment. But, as 1 suppose, you will scarcely 
humour me so far, so I now tell you, that if the 
sun begins to scorch, you may call to mind the 
cold you made me endure, and together they 
will make a proper temperature." The discon¬ 
solate lady, seeing that all these words tended to 
some cruel purpose, began to weep again, and 
say, “ Behold, if nothing that concerns myself 


can move you to pity, yet let your love for that 
lady whom you say you have met with, who is 
wiser than I, and by whom, you say, you are 
beloved; let your regard, I say, for her, prevail 
upon you to forgive me, and to bring to me my 
clothes, that 1 may dress myself, ana go down." 
The scholar fell a laughing at this, and seeing 
it was about noon, he replied, “ Lo, I know not 
how to say to you nay, as you intreat me by that 
lady; then tell me where they are, and I will go 
for them, that you may come down." She was a 
little comforted at this, and directed him to the 
place where she had laid them: so he went away 
and ordered his servant to keep strict watch that 
nobody came to her relief till nis return ; and in 
the mean time, he went to a friend’s house, 
where he dined, and laid himself down to sleep. 
The lady, conceiving some vain hopes of being 
released, had seated herself down in the utmost 
agonies, getting to that part of the wall in which 
theie was the most shade, where she continued, 
sometimes thinking, and then again lamenting; 
this moment in hopes, and the next altogether 
in despair of his return with the clothes ; at last, 
musing of one thing after another, being quite 
spent with grief, and having bad no rest the 
night before, she dropped asleep. The sun was 
now in its meridian, darting all its force direct¬ 
ly upon her naked and most delicate body, as 
also upon her head; so that it not only scorched 
all the skin that lay exposed, but cleft it, by little 
and little, into chinks, and blistered it to that 
degree that it made her awake; when, finding 
herself perfectly roasted, and offering to turn 
about, it all seemed to rend asunder like a piece 
of burnt parchment, that had been kept upon 
the stretch. Besides all this, her head achea to 
that degree as if it would rive in pieces, and no 
wonder. Moreover, the reflection of the heat 
against her feet was so strong, that she could 
not rest any where, but kept crying and moving 
from place to place. Being harassed by the 
heat, by hunger, but much more by thirst, 
and pierced to the heart by a thousand bitter re¬ 
flections, she got up to see if any body was near, 
resolving, whoever was within call, to beg their 
assistance; but even this comfort her ill fortune 
had denied her. The labourers were all gone 
out of the fields on account of the heat, though 
it happened that no body bad been at work 
thereabouts all that day, being employed in 
threshing their corn at home, so that she beard 
nothing but the grasshoppers, and saw the river 
Arno, which, by making her long for some of 
its water, instead of quenching, only added to 
her thirst. She saw, also, pleasant groves, cool 
shades, and country-houses, which made her 
trouble so much the greater. What can be said 
more of this unhappy lady ? She who, the night 
before, could, by the whiteness of her skin, dis¬ 
pel even the shade of night, was now all brown 
and spotted, so that she seemed the most un¬ 
sightly creature that could be. Being thus void 
of all hope, and expecting nothing but death, 
towards the middle of the afternoon, the scholar 
happened to awake, when he called her to mind, 
and returned to the tower, sending the servant 
back, who was yet fasting, to get his dinner. 
As sood as she saw him, all weak and miserable 
as she was, she came and placed herself down 
by the battlements, and said, “ O, Sir, you are 
most unreasonably revenged; for if 1 made you 
freeze almost with cold, one night in my court, 
you have roasted and burnt me for a whole 
day upon this tower, where 1 have been at 
death’s door with hunger and thirst; 1 conjure 
you, therefore, that you will come up, and be¬ 
stow that death upon me, which my heart will 
not let me inflict upon myself, and which I en¬ 
tirely covet, to put an end to that pain which 1 
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can no longer endure; or, if you deny me this 
favour, that you would tend me up a little water 
to wash my mouth, my tear* not being sufficient, 
such is the drought and scorching 1 feel.” 

The scholar was sensible by her manner of 
speaking, how weak she was; therefore, as well 
as for her entreaties, he began to have a little 
compassion, but said, 44 Vile woman! thou shalt 
never meet with thy death from my hands; from 
thy own thou may’st if thou wilt; and just so 
much water will I give thee, as thou gavest me 
fire in my extremity. This only grieves me, 
that, whilst 1 was forced to lie in the greatest 
misery for my recovery, thou, nevertheless, wilt 
be cured with perfumed rose-water, and though 
1 was near losing both limbs and life, yet thou, 
wilt appear with fresh beauty, like a serpent, 
just uncased.” 

“ Alas!” said the lady, 44 may only my enemies 
gain charms in that manner! But you, more 
cruel than any savage beast, how could you 
bear to torture me as you have done? What 
could I have expected worse from you, had I 
put all your relations to death in the cruelest 
manner imaginable? What greater punishment 
could be thought of for a traitor, who had been 
the destruction of a whole city, than to be roast¬ 
ed in the sun, and then devoured by flies ? and 
not to give me a taste of a little water, whilst 
the vilest malefactors, when they are about to 
suffer, are not denied even wine. Now 1 see 
you fixed in your barbarous resolution, nor any 
way moved with what l have suffered, 1 shall 
wait patiently for my death. The Lord have 
mercy on me, and look with a jnst eye on what 
you have done!” With these words, she with¬ 
drew to the middle of the place, despairing of 
her life, and ready to faint away a thousand times 
with thirst, where she sat lamenting her condi¬ 
tion. But it being now towards the evening, 
and he thinking she bad suffered enough, made 
his servant take her clothes, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and he went with them to her house, 
where he found her maid sitting at the door, all 
sad and disconsolate for her long absence; and he 
said to her, “ Pray, good woman, what has be¬ 
come of your mistress ?” “ Sir,” she replied, “I 
do not know: 1 thought to have found her in bed 
this morning, where I saw her last night, but she 
is neither to be found there, nor any where else, 
nor do I know what is become of her. But cao 

} rou give me any tidings of her ?” “ I wish on- 
y,” ouoth he, 44 that thou hadst been along with 
her. that I might have taken the same revenge 
of thee that I have of her. But depend upon it 
thou shalt never escape; I will so pay thee for 
what thou hast done, that thou shaft remember 
me every time thou shalt offer to nut a trick 
upon any one.” He then said to the servant, 
^ Go, carry her clothes, and tell her she may go 
for her mistress if she has a mind.” The ser¬ 
vant, accordingly, delivered them with that mes¬ 
sage, and the girl knowing them again, and 
hearing what he said, was afraid she was mur¬ 
dered, and could scarcely help making an up¬ 
roar about it; so she ran thither full of grief. 
Now it happened that a labourer of hers had lost 
two of his hogs that day, and coming near to the 
tower, to look for them, just as the scholar was 
departed, he heard the complaints that the poor 
creature was making, so he cried out, 44 who 
makes that noise ?” She immediately knew bis 
voice, and called him by his name, sayiog, 44 Go, 
lpray now,and desire my maid to come to me.” 
The man then knew her, and said, 44 Alas, Ma¬ 
dam, who has brought you hither? Your maid 
has been looking for you all day long. But who 
could have thought of finding you in this place?” 
And he took the sides of the ladder, and placed 
them as they should be, binding them about with 


osiers: and as he was doing this, the maid came, 
and being able to hold her tongue no longer, 
she wruqg her hands, and fell a roaring out— 
4 Dear Madam, oh, where are you ?” She hear¬ 
ing her, replied as well as she could, “Good girl, 
never stand crying, but make haste, and bring 
me my clbthes.” The maid was easier when she 
heard her speak; jumping upon the ladder before 
it was quite made fit, and by the man’s help, got 
upon the tower, where finding her mistress, she 
cried over her as if she had been dead. But the 
lady desired her to be quiet and dress her, and 
understanding by her that nobody knew where 
she was, but the person who brought the clothes 
to her, and the servant that was there, she was 
a little comforted, begging earnestly of them to 
keep it secret. The labourer now took her 
upon his back, as she had no strength to go, and 
brought her down safely in that manner ; whilst 
the girl, following after with less caution than 
was necessary, slipped her foot, and falling down 
the ladder, broke her thigh, which occasioned 
her to make a great outcry. The man, after he 
had set his lady on the grass, went to see what 
was the matter with the maid, and finding that 
she had her thigh broke, he laid her down by 
the lady, who, seeing this addition to her misfor¬ 
tunes, and that she was disabled, from whom she 
expected most succour, began to lament afresh, 
ana the man, unable to pacify her, fell a weep¬ 
ing likewise. But it being now about sunset, 
he took her to his own house, and brought two 
of his brethren and his wife back with him 
for the maid, whom they carried thither upon a 
litter. Having given the lady some wine to re¬ 
fresh her, ana used all the kind, comfortable 
words they thought of, she was brought to her own 
chamber; and the man’s wife gave her a little 
bread soaked in water, and undressed and put 
her to bed. It was then contrived that' they 
should be taken to FJorence that night, and so 
they were. There the lady, who was never at 
a loss for invention, cooked up an artful story, 
which was believed by her brothers and sisters, 
and every other, almost, viz: that it was all 
done by enchantment. Physicians were sent 
for, who with a great deal of pain and trouble to 
her, and not without the loss of her whole skin 
several times over, cured her of a violent fever, 
and other dangers attending it; and they also 
set the girl’s broken thigh. Trom that time she 
forgot her lover, and was more careful for the 
future, both in choosing a spark, and in making 
her sport. The scholar, also, hearing what baa 
happened to the girl, thought he had full re¬ 
venge, and so no more was said about it. Thus 
the foolish lady was served for her wit and 
mockery, thinking to make a jest of a scholar, 
as if he had been a common person, never consi¬ 
dering that the great part of them have the d—1, 
as they say, in a string. Then take care, ladies, 
how you make your jest, but especially with 
scholars. 

“Waaav PAancuLAa.”— 1 •• John, go up to Deacon 
Lenox’s store, and tell him to send me a pound of his 
best raisins—do you hear, my darling!” ••Yeth'm! 
eth’m!” John posted off. and was gone nearly half an 
our. M Why yoa little rascal, you’ve been gmm near¬ 
ly long enough to make the raisins. Why did’nt voa 
step quicker—the deacon haint been all this time 
weighing out a pound of raisins, has her* M Yeth he 
hab too. He thaid how he must be very 'tickler—ho 
he kept me waiting till he could get jeth one pound.” 
44 Why, Joho, I don’t understand what you mean.” 
*• Why jeth as he wath goin’ to empty the reithine oat 
of the scales into a paper—he stopped a good while and 
looked at it, and then he thaid he gueihed he'd got a 
very leetle too many for a pound—and he must be wor¬ 
ry par tickler—so he took out one rai then,—end pat in a 
stem, jeth to make weight right.” 
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DIVERSIONS OF OLD NICK. 



No. 1—TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT. 

“ Trinn up a child in the way lie should go, and when he is old he will not depart front tfc" 

The Old Boy of lute has been stirring his shanks. 

And making extensive eacursions; 

Now we purpose to notice a few of his pranks, 

And see what ore Satan's diversions. 

At some of those scenes let ns now take a poep, 

In which ’tis his glory to revel; 

A fid note his regard for his favourite sheep— 

The children beloved by ll>e Devil! 



No. 2—TRANSPORTS OF OLD NICK. 

** This life it but a succession of trials, which, sooner or later , end in a conviction of our own umworikintu^ 

Play up the Rogues’ March, my Old Boy!—a few 
Of thy dearly beloved are here; 

What a pity it is that so worthy a crew' 

Should be stopped in their honest career! 

Oh. why, when pull’d up by the law s faTol traps. 

Did you keep from your darlings aloof. 

And not Interfere on behalf of the chaps? 

Thou lad of the horns and the hoof! 
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shall he exalted , but he who climbs the ladder of vanity is in danger if felling" 
Alack! what ilia in life await 


The lofiy spirit and the humble— 

For. soaring to ambition's height. 

The ladder breaks, and down they tumble! 
Some, who once ruled with despot rod, 

Have by the noddle been made shorter; 




No. 4—A SCENE AT A FANCY BAJJU 

Fancy Balls are the go—all over the town 
This folly holds constant dominion— 

*Mong foolish and witty, no distinction is shown, 

Or respect for publie opinion. 

A Mirror would show how weak 'tis, and vain, 

To throw away time, and to mingle 
In scenes where the dunce has all things to gain— 

When mixing with married and single. 

Old Nick acts his part with an ease and a grace 
Suiting a much better station— 

He smiles on his friends, and to ev’iy one’s face 
GWe» a taken of approbation. 
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No. 5—THE LAST THROW. 


“Slave! I have set my life upon a cast, and I will stand the hazard of the dlie!**" 

Will you, my boy?—1 like your pluck, / 

But, from your melancholy mazzard, 

I fear you’re down upon your luck, / 

And all ngainst you is the hazard! j 

Alas! the follies of mankind 

Are subjects fine for Nick to grin at; 

And, though ’lis said that Fortune's blind, 

Hazard’s a game 'tis hard to win at. 


1 



No. 6.—OLD NICK AT HIS GAMBOLS. 


From realms of woe and dungeons dark, 
Wafted abroad on sable pinions. 

Why should not Satan have a lark, 

As well as his devoted minions? 
Snap-dragon, with its ruin blue, 

It pleaseth him to have a snap at; 

And here we have a worthy crew 
For his black Majesty to slap at. 
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THE PERSEVERANCE HOSE COMPANY. 



k 


Owing to the great destruction of property by fire 
in the City and adjoining Districts of Philadelphia, in 
consequence of the want of a sufficient quantity of hose 
to convey the water to the engines, a number of spirited 
young men, residing in the neighbourhood of Filth and 
Wood streets, who were learning the occupation of 
house carpenters, with Philip Justus, Nathan Smith, 
and Frederick Forepaugh, consisting of Ralph Smith, 
Joseph Smith, (now one of the Canal Commissioners 
of this State,) Peter Weyant, (now' Assessor of the Se¬ 
venth Ward,. N. L.,) William W. Way, Samuel Burr, 
Hudson Burr, John Bender, Jr., Joseph Robbins, W. 
C. Hancock, (now Assessor of S. M. Ward,) H. L 
Melchor, John Ellick, John B. Prentis, (now principal 
officer of the Slate Prison, in Richmond, Va) Joseph 
Servoss, Peter Deal, George Bower, Henry M‘Gee, 
George Wilson, ond Jacob Levan, neither of whom 
had yet attained the age of twenty-one, became impress¬ 
ed with a conviction of the disadvantages which the en¬ 
gines suffered from not being constantly supplied with 
water at fires. Early in 1805, after communicating 
their views on this subject to each other, they 
convened together at the carpenter shop of Philip Jus¬ 
tus, where they came to the conclusion to raise ano¬ 
ther Hose Company, (there being but four,) to assist 
in extinguishing the destructive element, and deter¬ 
mined on its formation, held regular meetings there¬ 
after at Myer’s Tavern, corner of Fifth and Race 
streets ; became perfectly organized ; contracts enter¬ 
ed into, and expenses incurred on the 27th Day of 
May, 1805. Their progress was slow, as they were 
not in possession of that kind of influence that would 
rapidly command the means necessary for such an 
undertaking, and no one among them could say that 
he was more than the son of a carpenter. Yet in their 
struggle for existence, there was a magic in the word 
Perseverance, as (Perseveranlia Omnia Vincil ) n 
name suggested by one of the members as applicable 
to their case; a charm that excited them to press for¬ 
ward through almost insurmountable difficulties, ond 
finally to succeed in accomplishing their laudable de- 
»ign, ond carry it into full and successful operation. 

At the lime of the fire which destroyed Mr. Bas¬ 
tion’s soap and candle manufactory, in Vine street, 
the members were engaged in collecting subscriptions 
e 2 


to procure hose, materials for a carriage, and the ne¬ 
cessary apparatus, some of which had been previously 
contracted for; this duty to their citizens was in a 
great measure performed, after their usual day’s la¬ 
bour, and devoting such time as could be spared. 

At every meeting after their formation, they we 
adding others to their number, among whom we 
Samuel J. Robbins, John A. Woodside, (the eelebratec 
painter,) Joseph Trueman, George Dannacker, (now 
Inspector of the Customs,) Peter Wagner, (now Col¬ 
lector of the Port of New Orleans,) Daniel Smith, (now 
one of the County Commissioners,) Frederick Vogel, 
(now one of the Supervisors of the Columbia Rail 
Road,) and Mordecai L. Gordon. 

When Pennington’s sugar house, in Vine below 
Third street, was destroyed by fire on the 21st Sep¬ 
tember, 1804, the Company had no house, but about 
four or five sections of hose, which was dragged to the 
fire by the members, on their hacks, and they succeed¬ 
ed in supplying the Philadelphia Fire Company with 
the water; At this period, the members were en¬ 
gaged in the construction of a carriage ; the materials 
were the voluntary contributions of their friends, and 
the workmanship was executed by the labour of their 
own hands, at the shop of Philip Justus. After this 
fire, a spirit prevailed to redouble their exertions in 
promoting the public good: collections were made, 
and liberal contributions in money and materials were 
bestowed, which enabled the members, by their own 
labour, to erect a frame hose house, on a lot of ground 
taken of Catharine Lowry, back of Vine street, be¬ 
tween Fifth and Sixth streets, acccssable only by 
Bronners Court, from which they obtained the privi¬ 
lege of egress and regress. 

In the year 1809, in December, the Company re¬ 
moved to a location in Race street helow Fifth, on a 
site given them by the Trustees of St. John’s Church* 
for a term of twenty-one years, whereon they erected 
a brick hose house. At the expiration of their lease, 
in 1830, they purchased a two-slory brick house in 
Quarry street below Third street, on which they paid 
$500 in cash. In 1832, after expending $250 more, 
in erecting a two-story brick kitchen in the rear, for 
the purpose of producing an income to pay the interest 
on the incumbrance on their houso, $900, arid alter- 
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ing the lower front rooms for their own accommoda¬ 
tion, they removed to, and at pfesent occupy it, as their 
permanent location. 

In 1812, their original carriage then being in ser¬ 
vice seven years, and during that period performing 
all lhe4equisftions required with alacrity, in convey¬ 
ing the hose and apparatus to the many distressing 
fires, which the citizens were too frequently aroused 
from their slumber to witness, they permitted it to rest 
in peace, with the pleasing reflection of “ well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” They contracted for 
another, which was the first Hese Carriage built to 
run on springs, and the second made in this city with 
a cylinder wheel. 

Although upwards of 30 years have expired since 
they first went into operation, they have not, at any 
time been more than two weeks in a state unprepared 
for duty. 

Among the many and serious fires where the appa¬ 
ratus was in, and rendered great service, the following 
may be mentioned particularly as a part, viz: the great 
fire in Dock street, in 1806, which required indefati¬ 
gable exeriions, and produced merited approbation, and 
for which liberal contributions were made. 

The Company not being in possession of the Direc¬ 
tors' records of fires previous to 1810, must be omitted; 
subsequent to which, all are preserved. 

1810, June 12.—Corner of Chesnut and Broad. 
October.—Vine street, between Front and Second. 
October.—Corner of Vine and Eighth streets. No¬ 
vember.—Filbert between Eighth and Ninth streets. 

1811, June 15.—Gray’s alley. October 19.—Drinks 
er’s alley. October 24.—In Front street above Arch, 
Allen’s stores. November 18.—Penny Row, Third 
street below South; jrtug, Lombard street above Third. 

1812, April 10.—Gibson’s Distillery, Fifth street 
and Paasyunk Road—rain fell in torrents—plug, cor¬ 
ner of Fifth and Gaakill, was aided by the Hose of 

'Neptune and Humane. June 1.—Brenner’s Court 

1813, January 31.—South-woal corner of Lombard 
and Third ; plug in Second near Lombard, and led out 
the Resolution, cold intense in the extreme. 

1814, January 28.—In Seventh below Market, Er¬ 
win’s stables; plug Eighth below Market. April 24. 
—Bush Hill Tavern, water obtained from a pond. 

1817, January 15.—Hoskin’s Stores, in Dock below 
Second, (cold.) 

1819, March 8—Masonic Hell, Chesnut street, plug 
, corner of Seventh and Walnut streets. 

A 1820, April 2—New Theatre, Chesnut street, plug 

\ Fifth near Chesnut. 

1821, May 9.—Old Theatre, in South street, ping 
No. 4 Pine street. 

1822, January 23.—Orphans’ Asylum, plug No. 15 
Race street, nearest to the tire; 22 children fell vic¬ 
tims to the flames ; the cold was intense. The Wi¬ 
dows’ Asylum was saved by the Diligent Hydraulic, 
and Perseverance and Columbia Hose Companies 
•which were the only Companies in service. 

1823, January 19.—Kelly’s Stores in Bank street 
No. 1 north and No. 1 south Third street; supplied 
the United States and Philadelphia Engines with wa 
ter; the services of this Company were one day and 
sight. January 21.—Passmore’s auction store, north 
east comer of Third and Chesnut streets; plugs in 
Market street and Greenleaf Court. March 17.— 
Washington Hall, in Third near Spruce; plug No. 5 
Walnut street above Fourth; supplied the Pennsylva 
nia Engine; the members of the Company were hand 
oomely entertained at the residence of John Ser 
geont, Esq. July 16.—Great fire, comer of Third 
and Callowhill, N. L.; no plugs north of Vine street, 
plugs No. 1 and 3 New street, and to sistera in Pe 
tot’s brewery; the' Hibernia, Reliance and Phoenix 
were supplied with the water; upwards of 30 houses 
were destroyed. 


1824, March 12.—J. Rid g way’s houses, in Ele¬ 
venth near Callowhill street; plug No. 3 north Ele¬ 
venth, between Race and Vine; supplied the Colum¬ 
bia Engine; the destruction of these bouses was the 
first loss the Fire Association sustained, being $400 an 
each house. December 24-—D. Murphy’s soap store, 
in South below Fourth; plug No. $ Pine street; sup¬ 
plied the Diligent at this fire; Edwin Ford, a mem¬ 
ber, in penetrating into the firewiih the pipe, became 
almost suffocated with the smoke, that his life was in 
danger for several days. 

1825, April 13.—-South-west comer of Cherry and 
Schuylkill Seventh streets; plug corner of Broad and 
Cherry; supplied the Diligent; this was the first fire 
that occurred after laying the iron pipes, the head was 
sufficient to throw water over Jhe two-story buildings 
on fire, although Uvo squares from the plug. May 7. 
In Third, near Poplar Lane, which destroyed about 
twenty buildings, principally comb makers’ shops; 
water was forced through the hose by Vigilant hy- 
draullic and Washington Engines to the Diligent, 
from which the water was forced tirough the compa¬ 
ny’s ho6e to the dwellings on fire in Third street, to 
greut effect. December 13.—Three frames, in Apple 
street near George’s street; water was forced through 
the hose by the Fair Mount Engine, which was sta¬ 
tioned on the ice in Cohockeink -creek, from which 
water was obtained through a thole, and from a pump 
adjoining, in a starch factory; supplied the Friendship 
with water to advantage. 

And at nearly all the fires which have subsequently 
occurred, and which ore freoh in the recollection of 
every individual. 

PRESENT OFFICERS. 

President — Peter Fritz. 

Vice President —William Dohnert. 

Secretary — Andrew Miller. 

Treasurer — Andrew Butler. 

Delegates to the Fire Association —Atoms w Bw 
ler, Peter Fritz. 


THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE.* 



By the right of self-defence, we cannot take 
away the life of another after he has tried to kill 
us. At the time we may,* and that right we may 
delegate. Whence therefore the right of tha 
hangman, who takes life, not in defence, butt 
after the act committed? Is it precaution?—^ 
then why may not any man shoot another who! 
has lulled a man, lest he himself may suffer 
next •* 
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TO A NEWLY OPENED OYSTER. 

Willi feelings strange and undefined I gaze upon thy face, 
Thou choice and juicy specimen of an ill-fated race ! 
ilow calmly, yes, how meekly thou recti nest in thy shell! 
Yet what thy wues and sufferings are, may inan conjec¬ 
ture well. 

For thou hast life as well as he who recklessly seeks thine. 
And couldsl thou speak, mighl'st draw forth tears as briny 
as thy brine: 

For thou wert torn from friends and home, and all thy 
heart could wish. 

Thou haploss, helpless, innocent, mute, persecuted fish! 
Pcrhap-t thou wert but newly joined to some soft, plump, 
young bride, 

Who ope’d her mouth for food for thee when flowed the 
flowing tine; 

Perhaps thou hast a family, from whom thou hast been 
torn, 

Who sadly wail for him, alas! who never will return ! 
Thou wert happy on thy native bed, where blithesome bil¬ 
lows play, 

Till the cruel fisher wrenched thee from thy “ home, sweet 
home,” awny: 

He stowed thee in his coble, and he rowed thee to the 
strand. 

Thou wert bought and sold, and opened, and placed in this 
right hand. 

I know that while I moralize, thy flavour fades away, 

| know thou shouldst be ate alive, before thy sweets decay; 
iknow that it is foolishness, this weak delay of mine, 

And epicures may laugh at it as sentimental whine— 
Well, let them laugh, 1 still will drop a tear o’er thy sad 
fate, 

Tbou wretched and ill-fated one! thou sad and desolate! 
O’er thee and o’er thy kindred hangs one all-consuming 
doom. 

To die a slow and lingering death, or living find a tomb, 
kike the Indian from the forest, like the roebuck from the 
glen, 

Thy race is dwindling silently before the arts of men 
Ye are passing from the river, from the sea bank and the 
shore. 

And the haunts that long have known ye, shall know ye 
soon no more. 

The Blue Point and Shrewsbury 4 are vanishing away, 

« And clamless soon will be our streams, and oysterless our 
bay: 

Rapacious man, before your prime, ordains that ye shall 
die. 

They drag you from your cold retreats to boil, and stew, and 
fry. 

Why were ye made so racy, rich, and luscious to the taste ? 
Tis that has stripped your thickest banks, and made your 
beds a waste. 

“Your virtues have proved sanctified and holy traitors to 
ye,” 

And that which was your proudest boast has served to 
undo ye. 

E’en I, the friend of all your kind, when I think of what 
thou art. 

When I ponder o’er the melting thy swallowing will im¬ 
parl. 

Can delay thy fate no longer: oue look—it is my last, 

A gulp—one more—a silent pause—a sigh—and all is past. 

“Life” in an Oyster.— The liquor in an 
oyster contains incredible multitudes of small 
embryos, covered with little shells, perfectly 
transparent, swimming nimbly about. One hun¬ 
dred and twenty of these, in a row, would extend 
one inch. Besides these young oysters, the liquor 
contains a great variety of animalculae, five hun¬ 
dred times less in size, which emit phosphoric 
light. The list of inhabitants, however, does not 
conclude here, for, besides the last mentioned, 

♦Two famous species, now nearly extinct. 


there are three distinct species of worm found in 
oysters, half an inch in length, which shine like 
the glow-worms. The sta-star, the cockle, and 
the muscle, are the great enemies of the ojslers. 
The first gets within the shell when they gape, 
and 6ucks them out. 

When the tide is flowing, oysters lie with the 
hollow side downward, but when it ebbs, they 
turn on the other side. Query—Mow do those 
manage that are attached to rocks? Do they, 
like the cunning politician, go with the tide? 
W hat a moral might be drawn from the economy 
of the oyster ! The loose ones, it seems, are al¬ 
ways u on the fence.” 

Gemelli Carreri, who made a voyage round 
the world, relates a circumstance concerning 
the ourang-ouiang, in its wild state, which is in¬ 
dicative of very considerable powers both of re¬ 
flection and invention. When the fruits on the 
mountain are exhausted, they will frequently 
descend to the sea-coast, where they feed on 
various species of shell-fish, but in particular on 
a large sort of oyster, which commonly lies open 
on the shore. “ Fearful,” be says,“ of pulling in 
their paws, lest the oyster should close and crush 
them, they insert a stone as a wedge within the 
shell; this prevents it from shutting, and they 
then drag out their prey and devour it at their 
leisure.” Milo of old might have saved bis life 
had he been only half as wise. 


AN ENGAGING YOUNG MAN. 



What a savage creature it is! How full of 
fight—how desperately bent on bloodshed! If 
he does not 

Move the monarch of the peopled deck, 

it is no fault of his, for he has attitudes enough for 
a {showman, and he is not diffident of using them. 


Freedom of the Press- —At a public meeting in 
England, the weather was warm, and there stood near 
me a little fat gentleman, who seemed much incom¬ 
moded by the crowd. There ramo pressing behind 
him a tall, raw-boned man, holding a memorandum in 
his hand. 

“ What do you mean, sir,” said the fat gentleman, 
“ by crowding and jostling in this manner ? Who are 
you, sir?” 

“ Sir, I’m ono of tho gentlemen connected with the 
press.” 

*• I thought so, by Jove,” was the ready reply, ** for 
ypu have nearly squeezed my riba in*" 
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OR, THE MERRY ? 

In the capital of Spain lived three young, handsome, 
virtuous, and sensible women, about whom, when the 
priest pronounced the nuptial benediction, no saint 
seems to have troubled himself. 

The first was married to a man who held the office 
of principal book-keeper and cashier in ihe counting- 
house of a rich merchant By his extensive know¬ 
ledge in every branch of trade, his experience, his 
unremitted diligence, and the success which always 
attended his speculations, he gained the unbounded 
confidence of his employer, who relied on him os an 
oracle, and entrusted to him the entire management 
of his affairs. These affairs of his master (we beg 
that this point may not be overlooked) so entirely oc¬ 
cupied the head and heart of our good book-keeper, 
that to the great mortification of his young wife, he 
quite forgot his own. For, although he had amassed 
a considerable fortune, on which he might have lived 
comfortably and without any assistance from business, 
yet were the advantages derived from his situation so 
pleasant and tempting, that day and night he thought 
of nothing but his master’s affairs. At day-break, he 
went to the counting-house—dined there—and never 
returned home but to sup, and that, too, in general, at a 
very late hour. On Sundays and holidays (which eve¬ 
ry good Christian employs in devotion and recreation) 
he examined accounts, collected bed debts, dec.; but 
on little accounts, which an honest wife likes best to 
settle with her husband, he scarcely bestowed consi¬ 
deration once in a quarter of a year. Poor 'Leonora 
was, therefore, married almost but by name. 

Fate had united the second lady to a painter, and 
fate could not have disposed of her in a worse way. 
This painter was very eminent in his art. His works 
seemed to live and breathe, and he made a conscien¬ 
tious rule (in flkr opinion very much to his honour) of 
remaining faithful to nature. When he, for instance, 
delineated a Francis, a Bernhard, or any other saint, 
you might take your oath, as solemnly as if you had 
seen the picture, that he had not bedaubed the canvas 
with a lean broom-staff, folded within the venerable 
mantle of the order. No. He was firmly of opinion 
that saints should be drawn with a good round share 
of flesh upon them, a sort of commodious En-bon-point. 
He principally excelled in the representation of sacred 
and scriptural history; for which reason he was em¬ 
ployed by all the cloisters and churches in and round 
Madrid! As he was very diligent and extremely de¬ 
voted to his profession, he, like the book-keeper, was 
from home throughout the day. To this we must add 
that, though a good painter, he was a bad husband, for 
ao fond was he of wine and other deviations from 
propriety, that he'spent the holidays and all the time 
not occupied by his art, in taverns, &c. where the large 
sums which he earned were squandered without re¬ 
flection. Poor Theresa, therefore, with such a hus¬ 
band was still more to be pitied than Leonora, the wife 
of the cashier. 

It is, doubtless, a very mournful situation for a young 
and virtuous wife to be neglected by her husband, and 
made subservient to the revels of a tavern, or of a still 
worse place. We must, nevertheless, allow that the 
consequent solitude by day, and uninterrupted peace 
l>y night, were real happiness when compared to the 
unfortunate situation in which Francisco, the youngest 
and most beautiful of our three heroines, was placed. 
Heaven in its wrath had doomed her to be the warm¬ 
ing-pan of an old gouty fellow, who was already on 
the wrong side of sixty. So great was this man’s jea¬ 
lousy, that he made it his only business by day and 
night to guard the best and most amiable of wives, 
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and by bis unwarrantable suspicions to inflict on her 
as severe torments as he experienced from the gout. 
For this his favourite pursuit he had the more leisure,, 
as he lived without any business or profession on a 
very considerable income. 

Leonora, Theresa, and Francisca had been play-fel¬ 
lows, and confidential friends from their earliest years. 
They had even found means to extend their intimacy 
to their husbands. Luckily, too, they were near neigh¬ 
bours, and could the more easily meet each other, es¬ 
pecially the wives of the painter and book-keeper, for 
as to Francisca, she dared not, unless permitted by her 
husband, look through the window, still less durst she 
attempt to step over the threshold. Hence, she was 
unable to return the visits of her friends so often as 
she wished. 

Reader, thou probably art ignorant of the fact, un¬ 
less thou hast been at Madrid, that beside St Anna's 
day there are four others, which are at that place ce¬ 
lebrated with still greater solemnity and festivity than 
Easter. These are Saint Blasius’s day. Saint Jacob 
the Green’s day, Saint John’s Eve, and Nuestro Sama¬ 
ra de los Angeles’ day. Of these four festivals, which 
no one will learn from any almanack, St Blasius’s, next 
to St. John’s, is the most splendid. It is on the third 
of February, and therefore just at that season of the 
year when, in our warmer climates, the sun begins to 
let us feel his influence. On this occasion the ladiea 
for the first time walk abroad. They assemble on a 
plain near the Prado to lomar sol , that is, to enjoy the 
sunshine. The plain is at that time filled with an innu¬ 
merable concourse of people of all descriptions, whe 
there celebrate St. Blasius’s day, by various kinds of 
amusement. 

Some days previous to this festival, the three friend* 
met at the house of the old jealous wretch, whose wife 
described to the others her disagreeable situation. She 
related the innumerable persecutions which she wa* 
obliged to endure from her husband, and could not find 
words to express his ceaseless jealousy and absurd 
whims. Not a fly, she assured them, could settle on 
her nose, without incurring his suspicion—nay l»e die- * 
liked the edge of her head-dress, because it touched 
her face. If she wished to attend mass, he always ac¬ 
companied her, (as indeed he did on every occasion.) 
and never allowed her to go but at day-break, because 
the churches were then leas frequented. If at the 
time even a boy or an old man cast but a transient 
glance towards her, it was a sufficient excuse for af¬ 
flicting upon her unremitted torment for many days.— 
Nay, even—here the tears trickled down her lovely 
cheeks—even at night, though in a room doubly lock¬ 
ed and bolted, in bed, and in his arms, he would not 
trust her, but—here her tears increased—•* Oh, The¬ 
resa ! Oh, Leonora ! It will choke me. I am so much 
ashamed that I cannot describe it. Only think—every 
night I am obliged to creep into a sort of wide sack 
which reaches from my feet to my chin. This he him¬ 
self binds round my neck with a silver chain, fastened 
by a padlock, the key of which he always keeps in 
one of the pockets of his drawers. In this shameful 
situation I am obliged to pass the night, and am never 
released till he has risen and is entirely dressed.** 

I*eonora and Theresa heard the complaint of the 
unfortunate Francisca with sincere compassion, and 
exhorted her to be patient. 

During this conversation their husbands arrived, and 
it was now high lime to change the subject. They 
took a little refreshment, and agreed to celebrate St. 
Blasiuss day together at the place already mentioned^ 
in order to see his Majesty pass, who intended tfr viait 
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ear Lady of Atocha. It was resolved that they should 
have a little entertainment in a garden near the plain, 
and pass tho rest of the day there. It follows, of course, 
that many intercessions were used before leave was 
obtained from her jealous husband that Francisco might 
accompany her friends. 

The anxiously expected day arrived, and our party 
betook themselves to the appointed garden, where they 
had ordered refreshments. The ladies, having parta¬ 
ken of the collation, retired.* The men then took 
their seats, and afterwards amused themselves in the 
garden, while their wives had thrown themselves upon 
the ground in the pleasantest part of the meadow to 
tomar sol. While they were lying here, and, like the 
innumerable crowd assembled round them, were re¬ 
joicing at the return of spring, Francises espied some¬ 
thing uncommonly brilliant in a heap of dirt. She 
pointed it out to her friends, and scarcely had they 
fixed their eyes upon it, when Leonora said that it 
might perhaps be a diamond, lost by some lady walk¬ 
ing in the meadows. “ It certainly is a precious stone,” 
continued she, “ or I am very much mistaken. Did 
you ever see any thing sparkle like it?” 

No sooner did Theresa hear this than she arose, and, 
unrestrained by female nicety, took it out of the dirt 
It was a diamond-ring, of which the stone was so 
transcendantly brilliant that it rivalled the beams of 
the sun, and made all our three friends feel an evident 
desire to be its possessor. This, of course, gave rise 
to a little contention. Each endeavoured to advance 
reasons by which she had a right to claim it as her 
property. Francisca asserted that the jewel belonged 
to her, because she first discovered it. Leonora ground¬ 
ed her claim on having first declared its value. The¬ 
resa, however, maintained she had the greatest right 
to it, because she had scratched it out of the mire, and 
thereby convinced the others that it was a diamond, 
whereas they could not before be certain whether it 
• was any thing more than a piece of glass. 

The painter's wife (who perhaps in sound sense ex¬ 
ceeded the other two) collected her faculties, and made 
this proposition to her friends: 44 Ladies,” said she, “the 
■tone about which we are at variance, is of no value 
unless whole. It is, therefore, impossible to divide it, 
were I. even to allow that your pretensions to it are as | 
just as mine. My advice is that we sell the ring, and 
divide the money. It is necessary, however, that we 
adopt some plan before we are interrupted by our hus¬ 
bands. Do you agree to my proposal ?” 

44 We do!” cried Francisca and Leonora. 

44 Enough !” said Theresa; 44 but now another ques¬ 
tion arises. Who shall, in the meantime, have the 
honour of keeping the ring in possession ?” This ques¬ 
tion caused a further discussion, which was again ehd- 
ed by a proposition from the painter's wife. 

44 1 see yonder,” said she, 44 the Marquis de Castra- 
monte. How, if we were to refer the matter to him? 
He is our neighbour, and his integrity well known to 
us.” 

44 With all my heart,” answered both. 

A report uow suddenly spread on every side that 
the king was coming. All hastened to see him pass, 
and our jealous husband, whose eye had been fixed on 
his wife from the garden, though at too great a distance 
to hear what was the nature of her conversation with 
her friends, was dragged away by his two companions 
in the crowd. The three disputants instantly seized 
the lucky opportunity of calling to the Marquis. They 
made a brief relation of the circumstances, and be¬ 
sought him to give a speedy decision, that Francisca's 
husband might not, by discovering him in conversation 
with her, be furnished with an excuse for inflicting 

* In Spain, the ladies on such occasions are waited 
upon by the men, who do not take seats at table till 
Ike former have finished and retired. 


additional torment At the same time they delivered 
to him the diamond. 

Don Ferdinand Manrique, Marquis de Castramonte, 
a grandee of the first class, was a very upright man. 
He possessed a penetrating understanding, and was 
proverbially polite towards the fair sex. He listened 
with attention to the claims advanced by each, and 
then spoke as follows: 

44 1 must confess, ladies, you have each so much in 
your favour, that far greater penetration than mine is 
necessary to make a decision on your rights. Your 
claims to the diamond are as equal as your beauty and 
accomplishments, and I find it impossible to be just to 
one angel unless by being unjust to two. The inten¬ 
tion of dividing the value of the ring does not Buit my 
ideas, and yet were I to attempt to decide the dispute 
by lots, should I not depreciate the merits of all three 
by suffering chance to decide in favor of one ? Allow 
me then, ladies, to found this decision on your own 
understandings, in every respect far above my own.— 

I know your fate. 1 know that you all, though in dif¬ 
ferent ways, are victims to the strange dispositions of 
your husbands. Fnough, then ! As you have thought 
proper to elect me your judge, my sentence is that this 
ring be the property of her who shall execute the 
greatest imposition on her husband, tending to his re¬ 
formation. I have too great a reliance on your honour 
to suppose that the honour of your husbands can be at 
all endangered by my proposal. The ring I will, with 
your permission, keep in my hands till the event shall 
decide to whom it belongs. 

The Marquis de Castramonte could not easily have 
made a proposition more agreeable to the three friends 
—for each so firmly relied on her subtlety that she al¬ 
ready fancied herself the owner of the diamond. They 
cheerfully consented to the proposal, and left the ring 
in the Marquis’s hands. Don Manrique then took his 
leave, and continued his walk. The three husbands 
soon after returned, and the day was concluded on the 
part of the females by tomar sol, and of the men, by 
play. 

The book-keeper's wife was somewhat covetous.— 
The hope of gaining so valuable a jewel increased 
her avarice, to which may be added the reputation 
which she expected from the conquest, and the idea 
that her rivals would be galled at being excelled. All 
this worked so strongly on her mind that she summon¬ 
ed the whole force of her female cunning, and project¬ 
ed the trick which we will now impart to our 
readers. 

But a few houses from hers, lived a surgeon whose 
greatest pleasure consisted in the study of astrology. 
He had formerly been an admirer of the fair Leonora, 
and in his heart was so still, but perceiving that he 
sighed in vain, and that bis Latin was thrown away 
upon her, he had renounced all hopes. Leonora was 
far too quick-sighted to be deceived by her swain's aft 
footed indifference, and though pothing could induce 
her to trespass in the least on the bounds of nuptial 
fidelity, yet she determined to avail herself of this man’s 
assistance in forwarding her project To this end she 
treated him with greater kindness, and assumed to¬ 
wards him by degrees a conduct so obliging and insin¬ 
uating, that he began to flatter himself with the sweet 
idea of havingat length made some impression on her 
heart As soon as Leonora perceived that his hopes 
were re-kindled, she osked him if she might rely on 
his assistance in a little carnival frolic. Our astrologer 
was transported in having such an opportunity of show¬ 
ing his atdor in her service, and promised to do every 
thing which she might require. 

44 1 wish you, then,” said Leonora, 44 to inform my 
husband very solemnly that you hove searched into his 
nativity, and by virtue of your art have discovered that 
he must infallibly die within four-ond-twenty hours. 
Use all your eloquence, and every endeavour to con- 
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wioee him. The more firmly you impose upon him, the 
more shall I consider myself obliged to you.” 

The planet-reader was heorlily pleased that bis god¬ 
dess would consider such a trifle as a favour, and pro¬ 
mised to commence his attack that very evening, tie 
then look the liberty of expressing some curiosity as 
to her intentions, and she promised, if he succeeded in 
his first endeavours, to acquaint him with the^ whole 
scheme on the succeeding day, when she perhaps might 
want bis assistance in another trifie. The surgeon re¬ 
peated his assurances that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to obey her commands, and went 
to his post, as the time approached when the book-keep¬ 
er usually came from tho counting-house. 

No sooner did he espy his man at a distance, than 
he went towards him, as if he met him quite by acci¬ 
dent They greeted each other, when our astrologer 
began the farce by soying, “Are you not well, neigh¬ 
bour t Methinks you look most miserably.” 

M I am very well, 1 thank you; except that my head 
is rather confused by some intricate accounts which 1 
have been this afternoon examining. In other respects 
1 never was better.” 

« Your colour, my dear Guzman, (which was the 
book-keeper's name,) tells me just the reverse. Believe 
me, death is often very,near us, when we fancy that 
we feel well—let me feel your pulse, friend.” 

Guzman presented his hand io evident uneasiness. 
The surgeon carefully examined his pulse, stared di¬ 
rectly in his face, and then stood for a minute or two 
in deep meditation, and with a countenance expressive 
of increasing anxiety and friendly sorrow. At length 
he thus broke the solemn silence : “ I assure you, dear 
neighbour, that 1 should not repent oil the time, pains, 
and expense, which 1 have bestowed upon my two fa¬ 
vourite studies, astrology and medicine, if they were 
oven of no further advantage to me than enabling me 
to warn yon of a rapidly approaching danger. 1 should 
not be your friend, if 1 concealed from you what most 
nearly concerns you, and what you doubtless little sus¬ 
pect. My dear friend, arrange all your spiritual and | 
worldly affairs without delay, for I solemnly assure 
you that you have not four-and-twenty hours to live. 
Jt grieves me to the soul that 1 am doomed to be the 
harbinger of such mournful tidings—but alas, it is cer¬ 
tain. To-morrow, at this time, you will have been 
-long convinced that this afternoon would have been 
much better employed in adjusting the affairs of your 
conscience, than in settling the confused accounts of 
your principal.” 

This address, delivered with the greatest solemnity 
and with every appearance of sincerity, had certainly, 
some effect upon the spirits of our book-keeper. “Yes,” 
be replied with a smile,, “ all 1 can say, neighbour, is 
that I feel, in my own opinion, very well, and place as 
much reliance on your prophecy as the circumstances 
relative to Alonzo Sanchez's wife justify me in so do¬ 
ing. You, no doubt, remember, that you foretold she 
would bring male-twins into the world, and die in 
child-bed, whereas she was delivered of a dead daugh¬ 
ter, and is now alive.” 

The surgeon surveyed him with eyes full of com¬ 
passion, and said in the tone of a man who is certain 
of his fact: *« Well, my dear Guzman, scoff as you 
please. 1 have done my duty as a Christian, and,” 
added he, in a warning voice, “ you will at least have 
no cause to complain in another world, that I neglect- 
ad to apprise you of your fete.” 

With these words he embraced him and exhibited 
all the heartfelt sorrow of a man who is taking an 
eternal leave of an intimate friend, tie then walked 
a few steps—turned suddenly round, as if overpowered 
by an inward impulse—silently clasped him once more 
.in his arms—pressed his hand—and went tin. 

The book-keeper was in reality startled by the un¬ 
expected intelligence, and the last address, the mien 


and decisive tone of his friend, completed his alarm, 
tie pursued his way towards home, buried in thought, 
and although he placed little reliance on his neigh* 
hour’s prophecies, yet could he not forbear to feel his 
pulse at intervals, and once or twice to lay his hand 
upon his heart. Although every thing there seemed 
in perfect order, and he had long been accustomed to 
ridicule his friend’s skill in astrology, yet he had, ne¬ 
vertheless, a high respect for hkn as a medical maq, 
having often experienced the good effect of his advice 
and assistance in the family. Thus did his doubtful 
and uneasy mind poise between one side and the other, 
but anxiety at last held the sway. 

In thi^disposition he entered his house, resolved not 
to mention to his wife what had passed, but unable to 
conceal his uneasiness, which appeared in every look 
and action. Leonora, who observed him attentively 
soon discovered how well her ambassador had played 
his part, and inwardly enjoyed poor Guzman's disas¬ 
trous appearance. lie ordered supper to be brought, 
eat very little, showed signs of great disorder, rasa 
from the table in deep roeditatioo, and said he would 
go to bed. His wife inquired very affectionately if 
he was not well, to which he replied that he was per¬ 
fectly so. She then asked if any thing disagreeable 
had happened to him, for she never before saw’ him look 
so oddly. Here a tear or two (which women, as every 
one has heard, always have at command) stole down 
her cheeks, tie, however, maintained that nothing 
had occurred to make him uneasy, and they went to 
bed. Guzman slept as little as he had oat, and if his 
eyes qhanced to close, he saw nothing but graves and 
funeral processions. His wife suffered him to toss from 
side to side, and affected to be asleep, while she waq, 
in reality, enjoying the success of her deception. 

Guzman rose earlier than usual, and went to the 
counting-house. His delight at having again beheld 
daylight made him hope that he might survive the 
evening, and he began to treat the surgeon’s prophecy • 
with contempt. Nay more, he enjoyed the idea of de¬ 
riding his neighbour’s boasted skill in astrology. left 
us leave him to his enjoyment, and while he is occu¬ 
pied with drafts, invoices, balances and accounts of 
sales, we will take a survey of his frolicksome wife's 
proceedings. 

As soon as Guzman had left the house, she summon¬ 
ed her privy council, which consisted of the astrologer, 
the jealous Antonio, Gonsalvo the painter, and Zam- 
bulo the vicar, a merry wag, who liked better to look 
at the eyes of a pretty sinner than his breviary. To 
them she disclosed her plan (but without the minutest 
reference to the ring) and appointed to each his office, 
which they all very readily undertook. 

[ Towards evening, as the book keeper was returning 
home, he saw, at the turn of a corner, the vicar walk¬ 
ing before him with another priest and several people. 

“ But is it not a pity,” he heard one of them say, 

“ that poor Guzman should die so suddenly ?” 

“ It is indeed,” answered another, “ especially as ha 
thereby had no Lime to confess his sins before he left 
the world.” 

“ Ay, poor fellow!” said the vicar. “ tie was found 
dead in bed, this morning.” 

“ The worst of the business is,” rejoined the other 
priest, “ that his neighbour theaurgeon, who, it is said* 
reads in the stars as in a book, positively asserts, that 
he last night foretold to him his approaching end al¬ 
most to a minute, but that he ridiculed the prophe¬ 
cy.” 

“ Heaven have mercy on hjp soul! What are me 
poor mortals ?” oried the vicar. “ Here yesterday, and 
in the earth to-day.” 

M True, true,” said the other priest. “ As to his 
wife, she could be congratulated, for Guzman has left 
her money enough to procure a better husbaud than 
he ever eras, tie never cared much for her. But* 
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we should always speak well of tke dead, and so, 1 
have done." 

Guzman listened to all this, and knew not whether 
to trust his ears. He resolved to address them, and to 
ask whether they imagined they were coming from his 
funeral, or another Guzman had been just buried. Bui 
they, observing his intention, and having nothing more 
to say, doubled their pace, turned into another street, 
and escaped him. He then continued bis way in a 
disposition not yet described by any philosopher of 
our acquaintance. Near the street in which he lived 
there was a narrow lane. Through this he had to 
pass, and here the surgeon and the painter *were sta¬ 
tioned. As soon as they espied him, the surgeon be¬ 
gan: “ Yes, I assure you, Gonsalvo, he laughed when 
I told him that he would not outlive to-day, but 1 am 
tore he will not lough at me now." 

“ Poor Guzman!" said the painter. “ He was thick, 
and plethoric, and had a short neck. He was fond of 
the bottle, too. Well! God comfort his poor wifo. and 
os likewise, for we have lost a good friend in him.” 

“Would to heaven he had believed me!" repeated 
ths surgeon. 

Guzman, who was standing behind them, and lis¬ 
tening to their conversation, could no longer restrain 
himself. 

“ What the devil do you mean ?" cried he. " Are 
foo mad? Have they been burying me, when 1 am"— 

“The Lord, have mercy upon us!” cried the two 
wags. “It is Guzman himself." They retreated a few 
steps. “In the name of all the Saints,” cried the paint¬ 
er, “ I conjure tliee, oh departed spirit, not to follow us, 
but tell us from the place where thou art now stand¬ 
ing. what is thy will." 

The surgeon shrieked and fled, when Guzman, re¬ 
gardless of the painter's conjurations, ran towaids him. 
He thought it better to avoid a conflict, and follow the 
astrologer with all possible speed. 

M Are the people insane, or am I ?" exclaimed the 
book-keeper, who no longer knew what to think. If 
he did not resemble a dead man, he might have been 
inspected to be dying, so feebly did he reel to the end 
of the street He was now within fifteen or twenty 
steps of his house, when he saw Antonio come out of 
it, and walk directly towards him, to rob him of the 
little understanding which the rest had left him. An¬ 
tonio seemed not to see him, but walked with mourn¬ 
ful solemnity, riveted his eyes on the earth, and at 
intervals wiped a tear from them. When he was close 
to the book-keeper, he raised his eyes and suddenly 
started bock, as if his foot had touched a viper. “Holy 
Virgin," cried he, “ lend me tby aid! Is that the ghost 
af Guzman ?” 

“To be auje it is Guzman," answered he, “ but not 
his ghost. I aga alive. Why do you cross and bless 
yourself ? 1 am Guzman, I tell you ; Guzman in soul 

and body." 

jinking the old man like the others might escape 
him, he seized his cloak. Antonio, however, cried— 
“ Depart from me, Satan ! Abrenuntio! Abrenuntio!" — 
With these words he released himself from the cloak, 
Jeft it behind him, and rap away with all his speed. 

Little was now wanting fully to deprive poor Guz¬ 
man of his senses. “ I must be dead," said he to him- 
aelf. “ Yea, it is beyond a doubt that 1 am dead—I 
should be a fool if 1 were any longer to disbelieve it. 
But if I be dead, what am I doing here ? And 1 did 
not see the Devil in my last moments, as my Confessor 
used to tell roe that I should. Am I dead, or not? God 
knows best what I am. But if I were a soul, a mere 
soul, and my body in the earth, what oould I have to 
do with clothes—and my own common clothes, too ? 
I can hear and see; and 1 feel that it is cold, and that 
it is beginning to rain. I know nothing of any other 
world than this. All I know is that my best friends 
end companiona run aw^yirom me, and say I afei dead. 


Are they playing me a carnival trick! That is possi- 
ble; for why do my friends run away and nobody else! 
What a fool I am ! How oan people be afraid of mo, 
who do not know me ? Oh! I certainly am dead; but 
mercy on me, how could I leave the world without 
knowing any thing of the matter!" 

While he thus argued with himself pro and con., a 
young man happened to be passing. Guzman seized 
his arm, and said—“Tell me, friend, am J dead or 
alive ?” 

“ You are a fool," replied the man, and tore hinwelf 
loose. 

“ God knows 1 am." said the book-keeper. 

He at last resolved to go to his house. It was, in¬ 
deed, time he should, for it was already dark, and the 
rain increasing. lie knocked violently at the door. A 
maid asked in a whining voice who was there. 

“ Open the door, Laura," cried he. 

“ Go, you impudent fellow," answered she. “Are 
you not ashamed to make such a noise, when my mas¬ 
ter is but just buried?" 

“ Whst, you slut! operi the door, I say. I am your 
master, and I am wet to the skin." 

“ You, ray master! I wish you were—but be, poor 
man, is in Heaven, I trust, uuleas the devil was just 
then in want of a book-keeper. Then, mercy on him, 
for he was so fond of his books that he never allowed 
himself time even to think of his wife—still less of his 
soul." 

Guzman was naturally violent He kicked at the 
door nil it flew open. As soon os Laura saw him, she 
ran up stairs, shrieking with all her might Leonora, 
clothed from head to foot in the deepest mourning, 
came from her chamber, as if to inquire the cause of 
the alarm. 

“ Oh, madam, 1 shall die," cried Laura. “I've seem 
ray master's ghost." 

Meanwhile, Guzman walked up stain. “ Jesu Ma¬ 
ria!” cried Leonora, as soon as she espied him, and 
sunk to the earth in a swoon. The maid ran into a 
room and locked the door. 

The poor fool was now convinced that he certainly 
was dead. He, however, endeavoured to compose 
himself and to assist his wife. He took her in his arms 
and carried her into her chamber. Here fresh reason# 
for conviction awaited him. The room was hung with 
black cloth, and the curtains were down. The sight 
had such an effect upon him that he almost let his wife 
fall. “ J am dead," cried he. “ By my poor soul—God 
forgive me—l certainly am dead." 

His wife had the greatest trouble in the world to re¬ 
frain from laughing. He laid her on the bed, took a 
lamp from the table, ran into her dressing room, brought 
a bottle, rubbed her temples, shook her, and held the 
spirits to her nose. At length she opened her eyes, 
but on seeing her husband, uttered a loud cry and 
again swooned. He renewed hia assistance, but in 
vain, and after every endeavour, was obliged to leave 
her to herself. An hour had now elapsed beyond his 
usual time of supping, and he felt hungry. He rung 
for his servant, but Pedro did not come. Leonora, who 
could not confide in him, had sent him, under some 
pretence, to a country-houae belonging to Guzman.— 
Laura, Anna, Margaretta, were called, but did not ap¬ 
pear. His hunger increased. He went to the servants! 
room, but the maids were well instructed in their parts, 
and were singing a hymn for the repose of the dead. 
The more he knocked, the louder he demanded some¬ 
thing to eat, the louder they sang their requiem. 

“ If it were true,” cried he, “ that a spirit con fly 
through a key hole, I would liianize you with a ven¬ 
geance, you squalling sluts." 

He had no other resource, but to go himself to the 
larder, whero he found some veal, of which he dis¬ 
tinctly recollected to have swallowed a good share on 
the preceding evening. He descended into the cellar 
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and filled a bottle of wine. He then returned to bis 
chamber, and eat his sapper with a hearty appetite, 
now and then addressing himself to the bottle. 

“ l must confess," said he to himself, 44 death is not 
so bad a business as people think. I can eat—-I can 
drink—I can suppose 1 fill my bottle again. The only 
hardship is that a dead man must wait upon himself, 
but my venerable confessor, Father Alvarez, always 
used to say that there was to be no distinction of per¬ 
sons in the next world." 

He fetched the second bottle, and drank glass after 
glass, exclaiming repeatedly that the wine never was 
half so palatable while he was alive. At length, he 
began to feel its effects. 

41 1 declare," said he, 44 every thing is as natural as 
if I was not dead. I never for the life of me, could 
weather it as far as the third bottle.” 

He staggered once or twice up and dowm the room. 
44 Ay," said he, 44 my legs won’t bear me; it is the same 
in one world as another, I see. Well, I can eat and 
drink—I’ll try whether 1 can sleep, too.” The wine 
had now merely left him sufficient power over him¬ 
self to cast ofThis clothes. He had some trouble be¬ 
fore he reached the bed, because he was feeling for 
it (see he could no longer) at the wrong side of the 
room. At length he found it, stretched himself at the 
side of his wife, and was almost immediately fast 
asleep. Leonora was no sooner convinced of (his, than 
she arose, and, assisted by her servants, removed the 
black tapestry, laid aside her weeds, and indeed dis¬ 
posed of every thing which bore any resemblance to 
mourning. She then retired again to bed, and slept 
composedly till morning. 

Day broke, and Guzman seemed not at all disposed 
to awake. Leonora dressed herself, and let him rest 
till the time was past at which he usually went ts the 
counting house. She then shook him until he opened 
his heavy eyelids. He stretched himself, yawned once 
or twice, and had some trouble in coming to himself, 
lor his wife had just disturbed him in a dream about 
purgatory. But as soon as he saw his chamber in its 
usual state, and Leonora in her usual dress, he rubbed 
his eyes: 44 Hem,” spluttered he, 44 surely I am awake!" 
He rubbed them again, and all appeared the same. 

44 Tell me, my love," said he 44 what this means ?— 
Are you dead, foot Were you with me when I died ? 
How did I die ? For I swear to you, my dear Leonora, 
that 1 am completely ignorant how I left the world, 
how 1 was buried, or how my room and bed were 
conveyed hither.” 

44 1 must confess,” replied Leonora, 44 the Carnival 
makes you full of jokes this year. But come, you must 
jise* Your master will not know where you are." 

44 What, Leonora, am I then not dead ? Was I not 
buried yesterday V* 

44 I see,” answered she, 44 that you have not slept off 
your drunkenness of yesterday.” 

44 Wife,” cried Guzman, incensed at being contra¬ 
dicted in what he was so thoroughly convinced of, 44 1 
am dead —I insist upon it I was buried yesterday. Ask 
our neighbour the surgeon—ask Laura—Zambula— 
Antonio—Gonsalvo—-ask any body—nay, yourself; for 
you will scarcely deny that I beheld you lost night, in 
deep mourning, that you swooned as soon as you saw 
me, that 1 carried you to bed in my arms, and that I 
still smell the spirit which I poured on your face.” 

44 1 never heard any thing like this in my days," said 
Leonora. 44 Did not we last night sup comfortably to¬ 
gether f” 

44 The night before last, wife!” cried he, 44 but I am 
to blame to bo angry about it, for I see you are dead 
like myself, and you can no more believe it to-day, 
than I could yesterday. Believe me, my dear Leonora, 
you are dead—-you are os dead as 1 am—you are in¬ 
deed.” 1 

“ Merciful heavens!* 1 exclaimed Leonora, with eve¬ 


ry mark of astonishment and distress. 44 This Is mors 
than a joke. Laura! Laura! Run directly toour neigh- 
bour the surgeon, and tell him to come hither without 
delay. Poor, dear man! Must I have lived to see him 
lose his reason!” 

44 God knows which of us has lost it,” answered 
Guzman. 

Laura had scarcely left the house to fetch the sur¬ 
geon, when the painter and old Antonio arrived. Both 
were very curious to know how the farce proceeded. 
Leonora, with great sorrow, related to them the strange 
chimeras of her husband, who not only fancied himself 
dead, but insisted upon her being so too. 

. 44 1 am glad you are come,” said the book-keeper, 
44 for you know I am dead." 

liis friends assured him that, on the contrary, he 
looked very healthy, was at his own house in Madrid, 
and to all appearance not about to leave it for a habi¬ 
tation in another world. 

44 For Heaven’s sake,” said they, 44 banish these ideas, 
lest, if they become public, you be seized and confined 
as a madman." 

44 Who the devil ever heard the like ?” cried Gux- 
man. 44 1 tell you nothing is more certain than that I 
am dead. Neighbour," continued he to thetsurgeon, 
who just entered the room, “ come nearer, and tell 
these obstinate people whether I am alive or dead.” 

44 Alive, without doubt, as far as I can see,” replied 
the surgeon. 41 But why did you urge me to come im- 
'racdiately, madam ?” 

44 You hear that my husband has lost his senses,” an¬ 
swered she. u 1 have the fullest confidence in your 
skill and abilities. Try every means to restore him. 
Oh, that I knew what had robbed niy dear Guzman of 
his reason!” 

44 Nothing is more easily accounted for,” rejoined the 
surgeon 44 Could it well he otherwise? Consider, 
madam, were you to chain yourself for life to a desk, 
to be for ever buried among drafts, letters, invoices, 
journals, ledgers, speculations, &c. <fcc., thinking of no¬ 
thing but |»er cents, profits and usury—were you so 
thoroughly to devote your mind to these pursuits as so 
forget your God, your husband, and yourself—were 
you to weaken your nerves by strong liquors, and con¬ 
stantly deprive yourself of that grand requisite to* 
health, exercise—consider, madam, I say, whether it 
can be surprising that your faculties should be thereby 
injured. Vila tedenlaria et laboriosa ; diaeta vinosa ; 
curae anxiae , aliaque animi pathemala; vtgi —oh—I re¬ 
collect, madam, you do not understand Latin, but I 
have sufficiently explained Signor Guzman’s disorders, 
and I must add that there can be no chance of reco¬ 
very without a radical change in his mode of life ; for* 
in n word, his complaint is of the hypocondriac kind. 
The infernal love of gain has disordered his intellects. 

I will, however, exert my utmost skill towards his cure, 
but I must repeat, that without a change in his mode 
of life, every exertion on my part must be fruitlqps.” 

This pathological and therapeutic discourse from a 
man on whose medical abilities our book-keeper always 
placed a great reliance, had a very great effect upon 
him. He was no longer pa thoroughly convinced of 
his death, though much galled at being considered and 
treated as a lunatic. But recollecting his reasons for 
supposing himself dead, he was again very much in¬ 
clined to disbelieve every thing which was passing 
around him. 

44 If I be, then,*’ cried he, 44 m you all assert, really 
alive, I should like to know why every one of you yes¬ 
terday, as soon as he saw roe, crossed himself, and ran 
as if the devil had been at his heels ?" 

44 How !” cried the painter. 44 These gentlemen most 
answer for themselves, but for my part, I must declare 
1 have never sfeen you since St Blasius's day. 1 have 
been, during the whole time, employed on a large paint¬ 
ing iirthe church Villaverde, and the vicar of that 
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place can taatify that till this morning 1 have not been 
at Madrid.*’ 

. M And 1,” said Antonio, “ was engaged all yesterday 
and till midnight, in writing letters to Alcala and Sa¬ 
ra coma, which my good friend, the Licentiate Don 
Christoval de Torriga, whom you know, this morning 
took with him. Therefore, as I did not see you yes¬ 
terday, I could not run away from you.” 

44 And you did not leave your cloak in my hand !” 

44 My cloak!” exclaimed Antonio. 44 Economy forbid!” 

44 Well,” said Guzman, 44 Heaven knows how it is. 
And you, Leonora, were not in widow’s weeds ?” 

44 God forbid 1 ever should be,” answered she. 

44 And you did not swoon at sight of me ?” demand¬ 
ed he. 

44 Never in my life, that I recollect,” replied Leo¬ 
nora. 

44 It would provoke a saint,” cried Guzman. 44 Now, 
neighbour, tell me the truth. Did not you the night 
before last assure me that i looked most wretchedly, 
and had not more than four-and-twenty hours to live f 
Were you not offended because I reminded you of 
Alonzo Sanchez’s wife, and did not you run away from 
me quicker than Gensalvo?” 

44 You will not believe any one,” returned the astro¬ 
loger, 44 what, therefore, will it avail if I assure you 
that during a whole week I have net been out of my 
study. Ask any one in my house, and you will find 
that I have been so much confined and engaged by a 
particular process for several days, as scarcely to find 
time for a meal. Come, my dear friend, recollect your¬ 
self. Your complaint has clouded your faculties, and 
all the strange tales which you have related to us, 
must have happened to you in a dream, which is often 
more lively and impressive in your complaint than in 
any other.” 

44 Would to Heaven it were but a dream,” said Guz¬ 
man, with a sigh. 44 Call that baggage, Laura.” 

Leonora rung, and Laura came. 

44 Come hither,” cried he, and raised himself in bed 
— 44 come nearep Tell me, you Neapolitan hussy—and 
God forgive you if you lie—tell me, I say, what passed 
between you .and me last night?” 

44 Lord, sir,” answered Laura, 44 how you frighten 
one! You know. Signor, I was standing in the hall 
when you came home, with a pair of stockings in my 
hand-—and so you told me to tell Pedro that he must 
bring supper directly—and so I called Pedro, and so”— 

44 And so,” cried Guzman, 44 I'll twist your head off 
your shoulders, if you don't confess the truth, you Ita¬ 
lian slut Did not 1 wait like a fool in the rain till you 
had finished your abuse V ' 4 

44 Why, Lord, Signor,” answered she, 44 we never ex¬ 
change^ a word till you met me in the hall, and said 
you wanted supper, and «o I called: 4 Pedro, come 
hither! My master wants' ”— 

• 44 Out of my sight, you baggage, or I'll make you 
8^8% hymn not much like that of last night” 

Laura did not wait a second hint 

t4 Come,” said the surgeon, 44 dress yourself, and let 
us take a walk. You will then find that your death is 
the most laughable whim which ever entered into the 
mind of an hypocondriac.” 

Guzman dressed himself, drank a cup of chocolate, 
and went with them. He met various friends and ac¬ 
quaintance, who hpwed to him as usual, which con¬ 
vinced him that hjs death was merely a dream. 

44 For,” argued he with himself, 44 were I dead and 
buried, my nearest neighbours would surely know it 
But no one, certainly, ever had so natural and lively a 
dream. It still seems as if it were all before me.” 

The most powerful conviction to his mind was the 
testimony of the vicar Zambulo, whom they met du¬ 
ring their walk. 

44 8ignor Licenciado,” cried he, as soon as he saw 
him, 44 whom did you bury yesterday P 


Zambulo solemnly assured him that he had buried 
nobody yesterday, or the day before. The whole farce 
was now acted again. The other priest whom Guz¬ 
man declared to have seen with the Licentiate, was 
summoned, who maintained the tale agreed upon.— 
Thus was Guzman convinced thatiiis health had been 
injured by too close an application to business. He, 
therefore, promised his wife and friends (who were 
very importunate on the subject) that he would resign 
his employment, and demote the remainder of his days 
to domestic ease. This was the grand object of Leo¬ 
nora’s wishes, and she already saw the ring upon her 
finger. 

We know not what may be the opinion of our read¬ 
ers on the conduct of Leonora. For our part, though 
it would be easy to declare our sentiments, we rather 
decline it at present, or perhaps entirely, in order that 
we may not influence the opinions of our good-natured 
friends, or give our enemies (whom, humble as is our 
opinion of ourselves, we shall as little fail to have as 
the great Don Miguel Cervantes, whose name ought 
always to be painted in golden letters) an opportunity 
of contradicting us. Should the aforementioned gen¬ 
try, however, consider what we have said from the 
words 44 We know not” to be a digression, we beg leave 
humbly to state that it is not a digression, but an intro¬ 
duction to the second part of our narrative, and that 
we mean the present sentence to be considered as a 
note. 

Proud as Leonora might be of her invention, The¬ 
resa was not in the least at a loss. The only point in 
which she envied her friend, was her success; for 
though she placed a firm reliance on her cunning, yet 
could she not be positive that it would effect the wished- 
for alteration in Gonsalvo’s mode of life. It was, like¬ 
wise, a very unpleasant circumstance,' both to her and 
Antonio’s wife, that Leonora, to effect the reform in 
her husband’s conduct, had availed herself of their 
husband's aid, for it was to be feared that they would 
on that account more easily detect an imposition. Per¬ 
haps this, too, was Leonora's intention, but she did not 
reflect that it would be still more to their credit if, not¬ 
withstanding this hindrance, they effected their purpose. 

While the book-keeper was repenting his sins, and 
endeavouring to drive from his remembrance the 
dreams which he fancied to have haunted his imagi¬ 
nation, Theresa, bv means of her brother, had a new 
front-door made by a joiner who lived in a remote part 
of the town, which was exactly of the same size as 
that belonging to the painter's house. The lock and 
hinges were procured of a smith equally unknown.— 
These were privately brought one evening, while 
Gonsalvo was at a tavern, and secreted in the house. 
On the day appointed for the execution of the scheme 
came Theresa's brother, a complete wag, (who was 
never more at home than when engaged in a frolic of 
this kind,) with a few friends, at least as wild as him¬ 
self, and they concealed themselves till their assistance 
was necessary. Towards evening, Gonsalvo arrived 
from a convent, where he had been delineating a few 
of the innumerable miracles of St. Francis, and a 
whole length figure of St. Anthony, and was received 
by his wife with her usual good-humour. They eat 
their supper as usual in company with old Sarsag ani l- 
la, and retired, as usual, to bed. 

A word, en passant. This said Sarsaganilla was a 
relation of Gonsalvo, and a kind of duenna to his wife. 
In other respects she was, like most other old women, 
crafty, deceitful, fond of mischief, and ever ready to 
promote discoid, unless she found her account in doing 
the contrary. The honest painter, quite unsuspicious 
of the misfortunes which awaited him, was scarcely 
in bed ere he snored till the walls echoed the hoggish 
sound. Theresa, on the contrary, big with her project, 
remained awake till midnight She then began to 
groan most piteously, and tossed from one aide to ano- 
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ta. Oil Goasftlwt althoughaaaxcellsataieepar, oaald 
■aft but awake. 

“Oh! 1 can bear ii n» longer! 1 shaH die! I shaft 
die!” 

“ Whai is the matter ?” demanded her huefaaacL— 
“ What m the matter, dear Theresa ?” 

No other answer could be obtained but a repetition 
of “I shall die! Oh! i shall die!” ac co mpanied by 
shrieks and groans which would have moved a stone 
to compassion. 

We know not whether the painter did not in reality 
aonceive his wile’s ease to be so dangerous as she de¬ 
clared, or whether, like many other husbands, he was 
accustomed to the over-acted complaints made by most 
wives, if a huger chance to ache a little. Suffice it 
to say, that he listened to Theresa’s groans and cries 
with great composure, and contented himself with ad¬ 
vising her to be patient, with assuring her that the 
pain would soon subside, and with administering other 
flimsy consolations of the same nature, which how¬ 
ever, on most sudden attacks among married women, 
are more effectual than a whole shopful of salves, 
plaistera, essences, elixirs, tinctures, electuaries, Ac. Ac. 
With Theresa, nevertheless, the coolness of her hus¬ 
band had not at that time the desired effect, although 
ii ia so excellent a specific that 1 myself who am en¬ 
gaged in writing this work, once thereby recovered 
my wife from a very violent swoon, and have happily 
cured her of all such swoons for ever. 

Theresa, as we have already hinted, cried louder 
than before, demanded a confessor, and at lost made 
nueh a noise that SaraoganiUa ran half naked in* the 
mom. exclaiming— 

44 Help, Santo Haoofrio! What now ?” 

" Oh, I am lost !” cried Theresa, still lo nd e e * ibis 
oolic will tear me in pieces.” 

“ Ay.” said Sarsaganilla, “ I told you what would be 
tbe eouspqoenoe of eating that salad.” 

She now ran to prepare warm cloths, and gave the 
patient some hot wine, mixed with ginger and earda- 
1 M irm Bo* oil applications, asternal or internal, seemed 
only to make the patient worse, with whoee moans 
and groans Sarsaganilla continually intermixed her 
sage observations, such as: *• 1 told you so—I said how 
k would be—thus it is when people won't attend to 
what one says—I'd advise yon to eat salad again— 
those who won't bear, must feel.” With other leurned 
remarks, which amounted to this—that Theresa would 
have acted more prudently, if she Ind noteat vinegar, 
because she had before very often experienced that 
acids disagreed with her. 

“Why, you know,” said Theresa, •* I only eat that 
little morsel of salad, because my husband obliged me 
to do it. You know I can never refuse him any thing.” 

u ^ ou & e l the consequences,” muttered she, between 
her—teeth we had almost said, which would have 
been as great a falsehood as was ever uttered, for Sar¬ 
saganilla had not a tooth left, unless we acknowledge 
as teeth two coal-black roots, which just peeped out of 
her gums. 

Meanwhile the complaint increased, and the paint¬ 
er, who till now had listened very calmly, at last arose, 
though evidently against his inclination, for he was at 
lnasi as fond of his bed as of his wine. 

What a noise,” cried he, “ does she make about a 
little colic! Give her a draught of brandy.” 

With these words he opened a closet, took out a 
bottle, filled a cup from it, and held it under his wife's 
■me. 

44 Drink, Th e resa thk will do you good.” 

Theresa put her iipa to the cup, but immediately 
withdrew them again, and made not a few ugly gri¬ 
maces. 

44 Come, come,” aaid Gonaalvo, “ take it at one swal¬ 
low.” 

fibs then joat watted her lips with it. 


I * Ab! It tastes lib# death,” cried aha. 

“ Pshaw!” said the painter, “ it tastes like brandy. 
Samagamlla, make her drink it” 

I “ Pd rather die than drink any thing se nasty," ac¬ 
claimed Theresa. 

M Well, then, let it alone,” said her husband. "What 
mast I do with it? Such liquor ought not to be wasted.** 

He then drank the brandy, and locked the closet 

“ Who ever heard the like?” cried Sarsaganilla.— 
“To get drunk when his wife is dying! St. Peter pre¬ 
serve me from such a husband, if 1 should ever marry.” 

“ Don't be afraid,” said Gonaalvo,laying his bands* 
the old virgin's shoulder. 

The disorder, meanwhile, did not abate, and aotne 
further applications, recommended by the duenna, were 
rejected. 

“Oh, that Riachuela was here!” cried Theresa 
“ She could restore roe, if any body can.” 

“That’s a lucky thought,” returned the duemta*— 
“ She has always been of use to you.” 

“ If I but live till she comes, I—oh! it feels aa if a 
thousand knives were plunged into my vitals.” 

“ One would he enough,” said the painter, in a law 
voice. 

“ We must send for her directly,'* rejoined Sassage- 
nilla 

We ought long ago to have informed our re ad ers 
that Gensalvo had but one maid, who, at Theresa's re¬ 
quest, and by his pernuKsion, was gone a day or twa 
before the present period, to see her f riends at a village 
not far from Madrid. There was no one, therefore, le 
fetch Riachuela bat the [winter himself, on which very 
circumstance our sick heroine had founded her plan. 

“Ok, my dear husband, if you would but do me the 
favour”— 

“ He will, of course, with pleasure,” said Sassage* 
nillm. 

“ Bathe won't," rejoined Gonsalvo. 

“ Heaven have mercy on us!” cried the pious duen* 
na. “ He can see his wife at rite last gasp, and won't 
go a few steps to save her!” 

i “ I don't know what you call a few steps,” answer¬ 
ed the painter. “ Riachuela lives in the Calle delat 
Carreltu.” 

“ No, she has removed to the Calle de Futncrtdf* 
returned Theresa. 

“ Why that ia still further,” said Gonxulva, “and is 
besides a street without an end, as one may say. How 
can you expect me, when every house is shut up, to 
find an old woman in such o street as ihalf” 

“ Well,” cried the patient, “I must die, then. Rm- 
chucla knows my constitution, and could-—oh—oh— 1 * 

“ Go, for Heaven’s and St Peter’s sake,” cried Sar¬ 
saganilla. 

“ Be quiet, I tell you, and don't ask me to go to tho 
other end of the city at such an hour and in tuck 
weather. It rains so fast that I would not turn a dog 
out of my doors, and it would take me above hff mm 
hour 4o walk from this street to the Calle de FumcraL** 

“ What a husband!” cried Theresa. “ ll« would 
rather see me die than walk an hour to save me. Bui 
1 know what it means. You are tired of me, and vah 
to be rid of me. Come then, monster, lie down, and 
sleep. But mark this, if 1 die, I believe 1 die bp year 
hands. Who knows what you had mixed ia the salad, 
which you so often asked me to eatl You are not at 
other times so mighty civil.” 

The painter, who by no means thought his wife so 
ill at she declared, was incensed beyond all bounds* 
when she advanced such an accusation. 

“ Wife,” cried he, “ 1 advise yoa to beware what 
you say, or I”— 

“ I say it again," interrupted she, “ and will aap At 
to all the world. You have poisoned me.” 

“ I wasa you, wife,” cried Gooaalva, “to hold pour 
tongue, leal I chastise yoa.” 
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« Wit?” be l lowed fl a w gan in e, ** threaten to beat 
a WfM at the point ef deethi Year«wn mfc. 109 , 
dp^ fiiri know by wbaw mw I no mn.” 

The pointer's patience was now •shunted. Hr leak¬ 
ed wind for as mrtnMsont, and had he feno d ooe (1rt¬ 
fs as he was in general dis po sed to violence) he cer¬ 
tainly weald have given the duenna a lew tokens ef 
istessahnnoe. She, however, satisfied ia having cause 
for alarm, ran away and bawled as load as she was 
able. The patient bawled still loader, talked ef p o is o n, 
sad called for Riaehuela. This terrible noise, as the 
mermen had supposed, confused the painter. He was 
afoaid that tha neighbourhood might be alarmed, aad 
that her cooataat ones of M 1 am dying—I am poison- 
ad,” might, if her complaint were really mese serieas 
foul ho imagined, briog him (especially ia caaeef her 
dsstb) into aa awkward predicament. I 

** For Heaven’s sake, Theresa,” said he, “ bo qaaet, 
and I will go for Riachuela.” 

“ Yea, now you see ■ oh—that 1 am dying—oh—if 
it bad been to a tavern—you would have gone sooner.” 

He took his cloak and a lantern, and went, wishing 
Riachuela and all other old women at the devil, lie 
had heard that she lived in the Callo de Fuencral, but 
ia what part of ithe did not know. He had to walk 
•Imest the whole length ef the city, and then to tra- 
tesss the aforesaid long Calls da Fuencral. The rain 
hod made die streets (which are always dirtier at Ma¬ 
drid than at any other place ia the world) knee-deep, 
aad he was wet through his shirt before he had wan¬ 
dered through twe-thirds of bis pilgrimage. We will 
fosse him for a moment to his walk, while we see 
hser Theresa goes on. 

The painter had scarcely turned his back, when she 
was perfectly restored to health, and SareaganiUa col- 
fosted the assistants in her project. The old front-door 
was taken down, and the new one substituted. The 
whale house was illuminated, sad a large sign, painted 
teprsally for the occasion was hung out. The neigh- 
hems, with whom the plan bod Ixwn concerted, as- 
mmbUd to e splendid supper. Music was introduced, 
aad as soon m the company rose horn table, Theresa 
to»ned the hall with her brother, and Sarsagandla, who 
had mot been so merry for many s day, hobbled through 
foe donee with the rest. 

Meanwhile, poor Gonsalvo wandered up one side of 
foe Calle de Fuencral aad down the other, knocked at 
every house, waked every body, aiul inquired where 
Bischuela lived. Some cursed him for disturbing them 
—others laughed at him—and the uvilest did not know 
uy thing of such a person. At last, weary of fruitless 
inquiries, and very much out of humour, he again bent 
his Way towards home. Tired, wet to the skin, shiv¬ 
ering with cold, and covered with dirt, he at length 
latched the street in which he lived, but hew he look¬ 
ed, when he saw every room in bis bouse illumineted 
feed beard the music and dancing, ws shall not attempt 
ts describe. As he was about to knock, he espied a 
dear quite unknown to him, beautifully painted, and 
ornamented with elegant carved work. 

M What the devil is this ?” cried he, and bald his 
lantern, so as to have a fuU survey of the door from 
tie bottom to the top. As he mised his eyes, he could 
net but observe the sign, which denoted that the house 
wane tavern. It was purposely hung in such a way 
that the light foil upon it frem the windows, and the 
printer vary directly read—“ The Prince of Atturia.” 
He new thought diet he must have been deceived fay 
foe darkness of the night, and that he mao in a wrong 
■beet. He returned ,te the end of it, but all be saw 
convinced him that, as to the street, there could be no 
misufoe. He counted every house, from the corner to 
his own, in order to be tbsruughly convinced. 

M Hare lives Don Garcias, M said he, ** here Riqoe- 
msdo, the merchant, here Gulielmo Sequela, here 
Ainas ffceoda,” and so forth, tali he r anc h ed his oWn 


b oos e “ Hot my hcnaecngbt toot—d, between ifot 

secretary’s and the apothecary's, esactly apposite Doo 
Games de Quedo’a, and hem stands a Severn. 1 don't 

He ooee mem surveyed the boose from top to fob 
tom, and undsssinad as little as before. 

“ Them never was a t a ver n in this s tead sines I 
was boon,” said he, “how the devil happens ssy house 
to have that h e nou r conforsed open it in the course ef 
two hears f 1 left my wife at the point of death, with 
aobody in the hence bat Sasseganilla, and an my re¬ 
turn food an iUonrinarioa and a hall. I don’t fori as if 
I were either drank or asleep. Whether 1 am be¬ 
witched. is another question. Wall, I'll see who given 
this faaU at my house, however.” 

He knedted at the door, hot the instruments nos 
so kmd that ha was not heard. He knacked mer e vie 
lently—no one would hear him. At last, ha so com¬ 
pletely stormed the house with the knocker and hie 
feet, that a w aiter peeped out of a window above,—d 
said— 

“ Signor Estrangero, we have no room for yon. Eve¬ 
ry chamber is occupied. You will please to look for 
other quarters.” 

“ What the devil are you talking shout?” cried lbs 
pointer. “ This house is mine—open the door, or HR 
breek your neck.” 

“ You are drunk,” answered the waiter, “ •ndifyen 
don’t mean us to quarrel, I would advise yen to ha 
gone; for if you moke any further noise at this door, 
you shall feel the consequenoca.” 

With these words he closed the window vi ole n tly, 
while the pointer uttered curses and execrations. The 
light in his lantern was nearly extinguished—the rain, 
aad the water which poured in torrents from the nek, 
completely drenched him—the wind was so boisterous 
that he could scarcely keep his feet. Ail these cir¬ 
cumstances prompted him to knock again with tha •ut¬ 
most violence. 

“ Martin,” cried a voice within, “ take a stick and 
break that rascal’s bones, who makes such a noise nt 

the door.” 

“ Directly,” aoewered another voice! 

The front door then opened, and a waiter appeared 
with a broom-staff in his hand. 

“ What do you mean,” cried he, ** you drunken 
scoundrel ? Ws have no room for you. Bqgone, or 
I’ll thresh you till yon are black and blue.” 

“ Sir,” returned the painter,** I do not wish to be a 
lodger here. This is my own house. It was left by 
my grandfather Cbristoval Chico, to my father Miguel 
Chico—and by him to me. 1 went from it but two 
hours ago to fetch one Riachuela, and, at my return, 
find it converted into a tavern. Pray sir, explain to 
me how this comes to pass.” 

“ What does the fellow mean,” cried the pretended 
waiter, "by his house,and his-Cbristovalsand Miguels? 
Go, go, before 1 apply this stick to your shoulders.” 

** Sir,” replied the painter, who frit disposed to he 
very submissive at the sight of so sturdy a weapon in 
the hand of so sturdy an antagonist, ** Sir, 1 can swear 
that this house was mine only two hours since. Bfjty 
name is Gonsalvo Chico, and 1 at that time left my wife 
very ill in it. My wifo is called Theresa J'iedfo—un- 
lew she has changed it within two hours,or is herself 
metamorphosed into s tavern, and except the door and 
sign, which probably belong to Belzebub, this is mg 
house, as all the world knows.” 

“ Thou vsrlei,” returned the waiter, " this house baa 
been a tavern as long as I can recollect, and one of the 
first in the city, loo. My master’s name is Hernando 
Taja, hts wife's, Blanca Mqjana, Marlin 

Hierros. I served my present master’s fother-in-law 
several years in this same house. I thesefore know 
the house, and know that yon are a blockhead. Goto 
the gallows. Signor Gonsalvo Chico, or Gonsalvo Dm- 
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bolo. If I didn’t pity your folly, I would break this 
stick across your shoulders.’* 

He then went into the house, and barred the door. 
The poor painter was thunderstruck, and dared not 
knock again. He at last resolved to go to his friend 
Antonio, who lived not far off. He groped through the 
dark, for his light was extinguished. In the middle of 
the street the water was almost deep enough to drown 
hin, and at the sides it poured in torrents from the 
roofs. At last, after having once or twice bathed his 
face in the dirt, he reached his friend’s house. It was 
three hours after midnight, and he knocked some time 
before he awoke his friend. Antonio, who never had 
any thing but horns before his eyes at night, concluded 
that this visit, at so unusual an hour, must have some 
reference touhis wife. He therefore suffered him for 
some time to knock unheeded, but as poor Gomalvo’s 
blows at the door increased with his impatience, An¬ 
tonio at last arose, and put his nose out of the window 
with great caution. 

“ For Heaven's sake, Antonio,” cried the poor paint 
er, “ open the door. I am your half-perished friend, 
Gonsalvo.” 

Antonio was astonished, instantly released his wife 
from the sack which we have before mentioned, and 
hastened to admit his friend. Francisco soon divined 
a port of the story, but affected total ignorance, and 
asked, as eagerly as her husband, how he happened to 
appear in such a wet and dirty state at such an hour. 

“ You shall know all,” said the painter, “ if you will 
but first give me some dry clothes.” 

A good fire was now made, and Gonsalvo, having 
changed his dress, and drank a cup of chocolate, relat¬ 
ed his adventures. Antonio, who thought he was in¬ 
ebriated, and Francisca, who pretended to think the 
same, began to mock the poor painter, and the more 
energetically he avowed the truth of his narrative, the 
louder were their taunts. 

“ Were it not such a stormy night,” said the old 
man, “ 1 would myself accompany you home, and you 
would soon discover that all these miraculous altera¬ 
tions exist but in your own intoxicated brain. Alicant 
wine is a bewitching liquor, my Gonsalvo. You seem 
to have had too much of it in your head, good friend, 
and therefore naturally enough mistook your house for 
a tavern. Go to bed for a few hours, and when your 
head is quite clear, we will try how a breakfast tastes 
at the Prince of Asturia’s hotel.” 

The old man now took a light, and conducted hie 
friend to his bed-room, wished him good night, and 
hoped that Martin Hierros and the broom-staff would 
not appear to him in his dreams. He then returned 
to his wife, fastened her in the sack, and lay down, not 
without many a burst of laughter at the diverting folly 
of Gonsalvo, which he still ascribed entirely to intoxi¬ 
cation. 

Full of his adventures as was the painter’s imagi¬ 
nation, he, nevertheless, was scarcely in bed before he 
sunk, overpowered by the difficulties which he had 
encountered, into a deep sleep, and would probably 
have snored till mid-day, had not Antonio roused him 
at nine o’clock. 

“Rise, and dress yourself,” cried he. “Have you 
forgotten that we are to breakfast at your new tavern? 
Oh, what a delightful entertainment we shall have! 
No better chocolate can be found in Christendom than 
at Signor Hernando Taja’s; and his wife, Blanca Ma- 
jans, is the nicest little woman in the world. They 
have the best waiter under the sun, too—one Martin 
Hierros. You'll like Martin vastly, I assure you.” 

The painter rose, and was not much better received 
by his friend’s wife. He, however, submitted to all 
their derision, maintaining that every part of his nar¬ 
rative was strictly as he had before described it An¬ 
tonio, who expected that these chimeras would have 
evaporated with the wine, was astonished that Gon¬ 


salvo, after five hour's repose, should still declare eve¬ 
ry circumstance to be true, and determined to satisfy* 
his curiosity by accompanying him home immediately. 
Francisca, who certainly saw furthest into this mys¬ 
tery, pretended the greatest disbelief, and requested, 
at their departure, that they would present her re¬ 
spects to Signora Blanca Majans. “And don’t forget, 
landlord," continued she, as they descended the steps, 

“ to tell Martin Hierros that he treated the Signor Es- 
trangero very properly.” 

Theresa, on her part, was no sooner convinced that 
Martin’s eloquence and weapon had produced the de¬ 
sired effect of driving the painter away, than, by the 
assistance of her brother, she replaced the old door, 
took the sign down, put every thing in order, and dis¬ 
missed the musicians, as well os her guests, who all 
promised the most inviolable secrecy. She then re¬ 
tired with Sarsaganilla to bed, and slept till it was 
broad day. 

As soon aa the painter, in company with Antonio, 
arrived at his house, and found the usual door, with¬ 
out the slightest appearance of a tavern, he was again 
obliged to undergo the raillery of his friend. They 
knocked, and Sarsaganilla opened the door. 

“ What!” cried she, “ St. Honorio help ua! Why, 
surely you wont have the audacity to appear before 
your wile! After leaving her at twelve, almost dead, 
not to return till ten in the morning! I thought she 
would have died twenty times. Heaven defend every 
woman from such a rake of a husband ! But you’ll 
have it, I promise you. I say no more.” 

“ It will be better for you, if you do say no more,** 
answered Gonsalvo, “ and if you open your mouth 
again within four-and-twenty hours, 1 advise you to 
have your will made before-hand.” 

He went up stairs with Antonio, but scarcely had 
he entered bis chamber, when his wife sprung out of 
bed, and poured forth such a volley of reproaches that 
we should find it as difficult to recite one-third of 
them, as her hearer found it to understand one-half— 
The painter, who, from Sarsaganilla’s prelude, expect¬ 
ed such a storm, put his left hand in his pocket, and 
leaned with his right upon Antonio’s shoulder. In this 
careless attitude, he listened very composedly to his 
wife, perceiving that any attempt to silence her would 
be ineffectual. At length the current of her eloquence m 
began to ebb a little, and the following words were 
distinctly heard:— 

“ Tell me, sir, tell me, I say, in what infamous place 
you have passed the night. But no, I don't wish to 
know, for a pretty tale it would be, no doubt Of course 
you were in good company, where the time did not 
pass so tediously, as with your poor, sick wife. Yes, 
air—1 know your wsys.” 

The painter still listened to her, or rather did not 
listen, for he was racking his brains to discover how 
his house could in the night have been metamorphosed 
into a tavern, without bis wife, whom he left in it, 
having been at all aware of the change. Theresa, 
however, proceeded— 

“ I should like to know. Signor Antonio, what can 
have brought you hither with this abandoned man.— 

But no doubt he wanted you to intercede in his behalf 
If so, I tell you at once that you are come in vain, for 
as true as I am alive, I will not liva under the sama 
roof with him, I’ll do something of which the whola 
town shall talk. I’ll go directly and apply for a sepa¬ 
ration. I shall not wait for the consequences of ano¬ 
ther such salad. Thank God, I have escaped once.— 
Give roe my clothes, Sarsaganillg. Not another hour 
will I live in the same house with such a man.” 


“ Wife,” said Gonsalvo, “it may appear to you that 
you have reason to complain, bat I tell you that you 
have none, and ( am not disposed any longer to listen 
to your abuse.” 


1 1 beseech you, Signora,” said Antonio, “ < 
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yourself. I pledge to you my honour that he iis not to 
blame. I am not superstitious, but I am convinced 
that there is something supernatural in this affair.” 

* Tea, yes,” said Theresa, “ of course he knows how 
to tell his own tale, and you may believe it, if you 
like.” 

Antonio was, however, so urgent, that at last she 
consented to hear an account of the miraculous cir¬ 
cumstances which had occurred, of which her husband 
gave an exact description. ’ 

44 What!” cried she. 44 Am I to be imposed upon by 
such abominable inventions as these? Music and 
dancing! Yes, forsooth, the only music to be heard 
here, was the groans of a woman on her death-bed, 
as I may say.” 

44 Ay,” added Sareaganilla, 44 she might have been 
heard to the end of the street.” 

M Sarsaganilla,” said the painter in a warning tone, 

44 remember the advice I gave you.” 

Antonio now corroborated his friend’s declaration, 
by informing Theresa that he had given him the very 
same description, when he admitted him, half dead, 
into his house, at three o’clock in the morning. 

44 You see, now, Theresa,” said the painter, 44 what 
a night I have passed, and I declare, unaccountable 
as it may seem to you, the whole account is literally 
true. The devil, I am sure, is concerned in this house, 
and 1 am thoroughly resolved without delay to leave 
and let it” 

44 Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sarsaganilla. 44 How 
could you expect any thing else in a house that has 
been haunted so long ?” 

44 Haunted!” cried Theresa. 44 Why did yon never 
tell me that before f” 

44 Because I was afraid you would laugh at me,” an¬ 
swered she. 

44 That is like most of your actions,” retorted Gon- 
salvo, 44 absurd and ridiculous. You might have spared 
us all our present dispute by speaking sooner.” 

44 Why should I, Signor,” said Sarsaganilla, 44 abuse 
a house in which I have always experienced so much 
kindness, except last night? But that was probably 
fhe devil’s fault; for you are not generally so ill-na¬ 
tured. Or, why should I subject myself to be called 
tn old witch again, which was the name you once 
gave me, because I said that a good Christian ought 
always to step out of bed with the right foot foremost.” 

44 To be sure,” rejoined Theresa, in a calmer tone 
lhan before, 44 there can be no great wonder at the devil 
choosing this house as a place of revelling, when I 
consider its owner’s way of living. You, Signor An¬ 
tonio, know that he is always wandering from one ta¬ 
vern to another, and afterwards to houses worse than 
taverns. Where is the wonder that the devil should 
take possession of the house, if the master never trou¬ 
bles his head about it I” 

Antonio, who (setting aside his jealousy) was a very 
worthy man, and whose mind, as is the case with most 
of his countrymen, was tolerably tinctured with su¬ 
perstition, had ever observed the irregular life of his 
friend with displeasure, and had many times talked to 
him on the subject, both seriously and jocosely. This, 
therefore, was a happy opportunity to preach the doc¬ 
trine of repentance. Theresa was extremely glad to 
find that chance had procured her such powerful aid; 
as the harsh truths which the painter was now obliged 
to hear, had far greater effect than if they had pro¬ 
ceeded from a wife, mortified by his irregularities, and 
for whom he had perhaps not much regard. 

Antonio, having now finished his harangue, and 
Theresa perceiving that her husband was a little agi¬ 
tated, she began to address him in a way not much 
like that with which she had received him. She af¬ 
fected to believe all he related, and ascribed it to the 
interference of Heaven, for the purpose of reclaiming 
him. She besought and conjured him to become ano¬ 


ther man—not for her sake, although her conduct to¬ 
wards hint deserved it, but for the sake of himself, his 
reputation, and his soul. No wife, she said, could love 
a husband more sincerely. What, then, must she feel 
when she saw him sacrificing his health, his honour, 
and his property in so thoughtless a way ? This was 
her preface. She proceeded with that soft, persuasive 
eloquence, which makes a woman so irresistible that 
it seems as if Heaven had endowed the otherwise do-* 
fenceless sex with it, as a substitute for all arms. And, 
by the way, it is not a little astonishing that most mar¬ 
ried ladies should so seldom make use of these con¬ 
quering weapons, but that what we should be unable 
to deny, if supported by persuasive gentleness, they 
should endeavour to wrench from us by violence and 
defiance—and offen endeavour in vain, le it not a 
perverted kind of ambition, to try to enforce obedience 
by overbearing authority rather than—but let us not 
digress too far. 

Theresa, as we have said, proceeded with mild, 
convincing argument. She depicted in the most lively 
colours that domestic felicity which she had never 
known, but which Gonsalvo might to easily confer and 
enjoy. She contrasted the consequences of a dissipa¬ 
ted life and respectable conduct so forcibly, that ha 
was quite overpowered. She now had recourse to 
the most tender endearments and to tears—not to tears 
of powerless fury, frustrated defiance, and unheeded 
obstinacy, but those irresistible tears of sorrowful com¬ 
passion, which are the certain marks of an exalted 
mind. With these, which really proceeded from her 
heart, she conjured him no longer to oppose the oppor¬ 
tunity of securing his own temporal and eternal hap¬ 
piness; for her happiness was also gone for ever, if by 
proceeding as hitherto, he drove her to despair. 44 Yours 
will bo the blame, and you must answer for it,” added 
the amiable woman, and clasped his knees. 44 Gon¬ 
salvo, dear, dear Gonsalvo, resolve to be happy, resolve 
to make a wife happy, who would willingly Jay down 
her life for you.” 

In this last scene we see Theresa in her real form. 
She loved her husband sincerely and ardently. Her 
heart had bled while she was engaged in the frolic, 
and she would not perhaps (great as was her desire to 
possess the ring) have executed it, had she not at the 
same time aimed at his reformation. This, she knew, 
could never be effected by remonstrances—she, there¬ 
fore, determined to make a forcible appeal to his con¬ 
science. 

Theresa had spoken from her heart, and tremblingly 
awaited the result of her plan, for this was the deci¬ 
sive moment 

44 Take my life, Theresa,” cried Gonsalvo, and raised 
her from the earth. 44 Lovely, noble creature, how 
little have I known thee! Who could resist that sweet 
eloquence and those tears ?” 

He pressed her to his heart, kissed the tears from 
her cheeks, (which nov^flowed for joy,) begged her 
forgiveness, and promised in future to live for her 
alone. 

44 God and St. Honorio grant it,” cried Sarsaganilla, 
44 St. Peter, and all the SaintB of Heaven!” 

44 Amen,” said Antonio, who ascribed to his solemn 
discourse not a small share of credit in effecting the 
reformation. The painter requested him to fetch his 
wife to celebrate it, and the day was spent in festivity. 
On the part of Theresa, it was far pleasanter than the 
day of her marriage, and she doubted not but that the 
Marquis de Castromonte would adjudge to her the 
prize. Gonsalvo, of whom we here take leave, be¬ 
came in reality a regular, virtuous, affectionate hus¬ 
band, and devoted to his wife all the time which he 
could spare from his employments as on artist. 

And now, welcome, thou careful keeper and un¬ 
wearied sentinel of the beautiful Francises, vigilant 
Antonio Ccrro, inventor of the fkmm sick! Or ra- 
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feer, mAium dM, wife utt thy retenti ve f a culties , 
lovely, retilaag sw ee t Fra n ca cm Ortez, who eoukTst 
boldly undertake to heel » jealooe heart, to free thy 
self Irian iho ignoaunwat rack, and to Make thyself 
worthy of the diamond ring. 

Francesca had a brother called Philip. This wor¬ 
thy, pious, sensible, .and eiemplary man was a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, and an honour to his order. He had 
hitherto lived in a reroqjte cloister, and was bat lately 
eorae to Madrid, in order to be the Superior there.— 
Before his arrival, Francisco had, by means of Leono¬ 
ra, always corresponded with him, and since he bad 
been at Madrid, had twice seen him privately. 

Antonio hated his brother-in-law, as well as the 
whole order to which he belonged. 

Hjb hatred towards the former had its origin as fol¬ 
lows:—Father Philip, when consulted by letter, 
strenuously opposed the marriage of his sister to An¬ 
tonio, on the score of the great disparity in their 
ages, la his opinion (to which we very readily sub¬ 
scribe) a marriage, which was to be productive of 
happairas, bore this resemblance to a play, that as 
ferae mnkiet were necesaery to the one, so were three 
wmitmritxB to the other, viz: similarity of age, senti¬ 
ments, and fo r tun e. Of these ferae, the similarity of 
age is certainly the mast easentiai If (hat wore warn¬ 
ing, a l th oug h fee other two wor e not, dissatisfaction 
and numberless bad consequences would, neverfee- 
lam, onsni. It was, therefore, an unpardonable weak- 
mm, if not a foHy, in an eld man to marry a young 
gad, and a still grantor, if not a scandalous weakness 
in a woman, to many a b ea r d l e s s boy, when old 
Omagh to be his grandmother. This letter, addressed 
by Philip to his parents, fen whom it had no great ef¬ 
fect) fell into Antonio's bands, some time after his 
marriage, and was the first foundation of animosity to¬ 
wards the reverend friar. 

The consequences of this marriage having proved 
at he had foretold, and Francises, after the death of 
her parents, having complained to her brother of the 
grievances which, even then, she was obliged to en¬ 
dure, (yet, at that time, the sack was not invented) 
Father Philip took the liberty of writing a letter to 
Antonio, in which he strenuoasly explained the injus¬ 
tice of lw conduct, and exhorted him to banish his 
jealous suspicions. By this letter, Antonio thought 
himself doubly insulted, and solemnly prohibited all 
intercourse between his wife and her brother. She 
however, continued her correspondence with him by 
the assistance of her friend, as we have already ob¬ 
served. 

Antonio hated the Franciscan order altogether, be¬ 
cause, in his youth, his father wanted to force him 
into it, at the instance of an old cousin, who belonged 
to it He was obliged to enter on his negotiate in a 
cloister at Toledo, his native place, and must infallibly 
have accustomed himself to the dreadful vow, had not 
his father died during the probationary year. He had, 
thereby, acquired such on antipathy against the sens 
of St Francis, that as soon as ha was out of the clois¬ 
ter, he took a solemn aath, never, as long as he lived, 
to set foot again in a Franciscan church or cloister, 
and never to suffer one of the order, with his know¬ 
ledge and consent, to enter his house. 

Father Philip had been at Madrid during sixteen 
ye ar s. Hie brother-in-law had never seen him, and 
was ignorant that he now resided in the city, for in 
his presence, has wife durst not mention either her 
brother or fee Franciscan order. This ignorance was 
of use to oar heroine: she found an opportunity of 
seeing her brother, stated all the hardships imposed 
upon her by her jealous husband, and took eare not 
to omit the sack. The Father Superior tenderly loved 
has sister, whom he had not seen since her sixth or 
seventh year. Her complaints pierced him to his soul, 
lie exerted «U ins eleqn om a in recommendation of 


patience, hut eight years of torture had exhausted it. 
She declared that she found it impossible any longer 
lo live with such a tyrant,—that she knew only one 
plan whereby he could be reclaimed, but without the 
Superior’s Assistance, it could not be executed, and 
was attended wilh many difficulties. Antonio, she 
added, did not deserve that so worthy a brother should 
at all concern himself m his welfare, and her final 
resolution, therefore, was to release herself by her 
own hand. By this artful manaBUvre, Francisca 
warded the argument which the holy friar was about 
to advance, on the sacred nuptial vow, for he now 
began to arm her conscience against that most impi¬ 
ous of crimes—suicide, besought her to unfold her 
project, and offered his utmost aid. She suffered ipm 
to petition for some time, before she disclosed it, and 
he instantly perceived that it was attended wilh many 
difficulties, which, however, were at length overpoised, 
by the lamentable situation of his much-loved sister, 
and the fear lest she should execute her designs upon 
her own existence. They, therefore, discussed the 
subject, and he took leave of her, with the prnmiea 
that he would, on fee same day, consult his brethren 
on fee occasion, without whose consent and assistance 
he could do nothing. 

He kept his word, and immediately an his retain 
to fee cloister, convened fee chapter. He was a 
learned, gentle, kind, obliging man, and, of coura^ 
much loved by the monks. His proposal, therefore, 
met with little or no resistance. The elder and more 
pious monks were appeased with the prospect of con¬ 
verting an old sinner, while the younger and leas se¬ 
rious enjoyed, by anticipation, the frolic that awaited 
them. All offered their assistance, and endeavoured, 
in some degree, to remove the scruple, which the Far 
ther Superior himself could not suppress. He gave 
immediate information of their consent to his sister, 
and, at the same time, sent her a dose of strong nar¬ 
cotic powder. 

Francisca was overjoyed. She failed not at the 
appointed hour to mix the powder m Antonio's wine, 
and prevailed on him, by a thousand friendly acts, te 
take a few more glasses than usual. The drugs took 
effect, before she rose to leave the table. Antonio yawn¬ 
ed once or twice, muttered a few unintelligible words, 
and fell so fast asleep that he might have been sup¬ 
posed to be dead. She undressed him, with the as-> 
sistance of her maid, and having put him to bed, 
sent an account of every thing to her brother. He 
immediately came, with another friar and several lay- 
brethren, cut off* Antonio's hair in imitation of a 
monk's tonsure, and clothed him in a Franciscan habit. 
As soon as his wife beheld him, she could not refrain 
from laughing, but the Father Superior advised her 
rather to pray that so good a beginning might be 
crowned with success. He then bid her good night, 
and having placed the newly initiated Franciscan in 
the carriage which had brought him, he returned to 
the cloister. 

As soon as they arrived, poor Antonio was undress¬ 
ed, and laid in the bed prepared for him. His friar's 
dress was placed near him on a chair; the door was 
shut, and he was left to his repose, for the effects of 
the powder were to - continue two hours longer. At 
the usual time, the bell rung for matins, and was fol¬ 
lowed by fee Motraca.* The horrible sound roused 
Antonio. 

“Oh! what was featt Francisca! Francisca! de 
you hear ?—What was that!—God have mercy on re! 
I believe fee roof of the house is falling in.” 


* The Matram is made of four thin boards. Within 


them are fastened various pieces of steel, on which 
several h a mmer s fell. This instrument makes a 
dreadful noire, and is used in fee cloistexs to awuhe 
there who may not have heard fee ML 
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He fancicd himself in ha ewa bed, mi at aha tide 
cThis wife, but receiving no answer, began te grope 
around him. He found no Francises, and the demon 
of jealousy instantly took possession of his imagination. 
He fancied his wife faithless—be saw her in the arms 
of a lover—he believed that the roof had given way 
while be was endeavouring to make a passage through 
it—in short, he believed any thing These ideas 
rushed so rapidly through his brain, that they drove 
him almost mad. 

“Where art thou, slut?" cried he, and sprung out 
of bed. “ Where art thou, adultrous wretch ?’ 

He ran towards the door, but found, where he ex¬ 
pected to find it, nothing but a bare wall, because it 
was here not in the same part of the room as at his 
house. He cursed, and stormed, and called to the 
maid. He ordered her to bring his sword—he groped 
in search of the door, but as he once more wandered 
to a wrong quarter, he again found the bed, and now, 
for the first time, discovered that he certainly was not 
in bis own room, for the bed was not at all like bis.— 
While he was stretching out his arms before him, he 
foit the chair with the clothes upon it. Hem his 
touch at once discovered a difference. 

“ Where am 1?” cried he, “end who, in dm devil's 
name, has brought me hither f” 

He continued hie pursuit, eliding his fingers along 
the wall, until he at length found the deer. He open¬ 
ed it, went out, and perceived he was in a long, wide 
gallery, on each side of which was a row of doom, dis¬ 
tinguishable by a glimmering lamp suspended at the 
centre of it. Ho attempted to open some of the doers, 
but they were all locked. He attempted to take the 
lamp, in order to examine the chamber, from which 
he was come, but it was fastened te the roof hy a 

M Merciful HeavensP* exclaimed he, “wheream I? 
It looks like an hospital. One door close to another, 
and all locked! Oh! mercy on me! Et must be the 
hnpitel de Locos * But how came I here ?—That 
God knows.—l am not, to my knowledge, either a 
fool or mad, unless I have lost my senses since yes¬ 
terday, for I remember very distinctly that I—yes, I 
certainly eat my supper in my perfect sens e s - - b ut 1 
don't recollect to have gone to bed." 

He found it was cold, end returned to the cell, in 
order to eearch for the clothes, which he bed before 
found. He took them to the lamp, but what was his 
horror, when he disoovered them te be a complete 
Franciscan habit! 

“ Jesus Maria!" cried he, “ what does this w eal 
What has happened to me f" 

His whole frame shivered, and bis teeth chattered. 
He nevertheless exclaimed.—“ No! I'll net put on 
these clothes, if I be froxen to death." 

He placed them where he bed found them, and 
wee lost in surmises as to his situation. 

“ No doubt," said be, “ the devil is playing me e 
trick, like poor Gonsalvo, who mistook his house for 
a tavern. Who knows but I rosy be m my own house 
without being aware of it I Yet—I am not a drunk- 
aid, I am not a gamester, as he was, and 1 have al¬ 
ways been faithful to my wife." 

He ransacked his memory to discover by whet ein 
he bod deserved to be thus e x posed to the machina¬ 
tions of the devil, but eould discover no canoe for it 
whatever, unless he had treated hie wife lather loo 
haishly. 

“ It most bo that," said he. “ My suspicions and 
jealousy have led me too fas, for which 1 am either, 
like Gonsalvo, blinded by Satan, or even conveyed as 
a lunatic to the hospital de ■Locos." 

While he was thus engaged iii snilloqjniss the lay 


» A madhouse. 




brother, whose efiice it wee te hriag the lamp for the 

friars in the morning, earned the cell. 

I “ Mercy on us, Father Geronimo .'"cried he. “Who 
eould have thought to see you, this cold morning, ae 
naked as you were born ?—Pray put on yoar clothes, 
Father Geronimo, for it is time to> attend matins." 

“ To whom ere you talking, friend ?" replied Anto¬ 
nio. “ Who is your Father Geronimo, and what da 
you mean by your matins ? If you be a lunatic (a 9 I 
probably was, when I was brought hither) end choose 
to fancy every one a friar, let me tell you that God 
has restored me to my senses, and that I am not pleas¬ 
ed with your jokes. Tell me, in return, where 1 can 
find the superintendent of this hospital, and then go 
about your business." 

“ You are in a mighty snappish humour this morn¬ 
ing, Father Geronimo," answered the lay-brother^—. 
“ Your reverence will catch a pretty cold, unless yoa 
think proper to dress yourself. Besides, matins mast 
| be almost begun, and yoa know, our Father 8cp o risr 
is apt to be rigorous an these occasions." 

“ Dress myself!" rejoined Antonio. “ If youonoa 
me to do that, friend, bring me ay clothes and wig." 

“ Your clothes ho there on the chair, as for aa I 
can see," said the lay-brother, “ bat how long it has 
been the eastern for Franciscan frime to wear frig* 
yen best know. ftfethmks your reverence might 
choose n more proper trine for jesting." 

The lay brother now want and left a lamp upon 
the table. Antonio was -in a state of mind, which 
bofles description. He examined his abode, and 
found it to be a cell, with a little furniture, as is usual 
» a cloister. On the table was a death’s head with 
two or three books. 

“ Heaven have mercy on me!" he repeated several 
times. “ How can 1 be a monk ! If J am asleep, eh! 
that I could but wake ! w 

The cold was very intram, but be, nevertbelem, 
abided by bis determination, not to pat on the bahit of 
on order be so ardently detested. He took the cover¬ 
let from the bed, wrapped it round his body, and seat¬ 
ed himself at the table, on which he propped his el¬ 
bow, and rested his head upon his hand. 

“ Jeans Maria have mercy on me!" cried he, trans¬ 
ported by fresh alarm. He felt once more at his 
shaven crown. He was now nearly insane. Ho 
sighed—laughed—wrung his hands—wept. He was 
disturbed in these employments by the entrance of a 
friar, who thus addremed him: 

“What are you about. Father Geronimo! Yoa 
ought to be in the choir, and are sitting here. The 
Father Maestro de Caro has sent me to inquire why 
you do not appear at matins, when you know that 
you are Stmanero.”* 

“ The devil take you, and yoor choir, and your 
Maestro de Coro," cried the enraged old man. “ My 
name is Antonio Gerro, Father Franciscan, or Father 
Belnebub, for both are alike." 

“ Pretty discourse this. Father Geronimo," interrupt¬ 
ed the friar. “ You probably do not wish me to re¬ 
peat it to the Father Maestro ?" “ As you like," iu- 
touted Antonio,—“ But before you go. Father, if yoa 
really be one, or a fool, as appears tome mare probable, 
if we are (as 1 do not doubt) in the hospital de Locos, 
"iell me how I was brought hither, and why. Tell 
me by wbat right I am d ep r iv ed of bouse, wife, 
clothes, and wig." 

“ Gracious heavens!" aaclarined the friar, clasping 
has hands together, “ Father Goroninm, is this the dm 
course of a rational being T” 

“ Once for all," roared Antonio, springing from bis 
seat, and wring away the coverlet, “ onee for all, I 


• The firiar » called Bemaarro whose weekly lot if 
is to sing, and eaeoate little offices etmam 
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would not advise you to be father me, union you be 
disposed to abide by the consequences.” 

“ Fy! fy!” returned the friar. 44 You seem to have 
made too free with the wine in the refectory yesterday, 
and its effects are not yet evaporated. Come, come, 
Father Geronimo, dress yourself; or if (as I may judge 
from your present appearance) you are unable to do 
it without help, 1 will readily assist you.” 

With these words, he took the habit of the order, 
and threw it suddenly over him. Antonio (who 
would as soon have touched a toad as a Franciscan 
dress, so inveterate was his hatred of the order,) bel¬ 
lowed as though he had been spitted, and made every 
possible resistance with his hands and feet. He call¬ 
ed on all the saints, male and female, whom he knew, 
and probably in his great distress,on nearly a hundred 
more than were ever mentioned in a calendar, or ca¬ 
nonized by the Pope. He also indulged the officious 
friar with a few hearty thwacks on the ribs, and at 
last compelled him to abandon his prey, and retire 
with a face in which blue and red were strongly in¬ 
termixed. 

As soon as Antonio found himself released from 
the devil, or a lunatic, (for one or the other, he con¬ 
ceived the friar certainly was) he rushed from the 
room, and ran without looking round him. But this 
was (as the old adage says) leaping from the frying-pan 
into the fire, for he was met by the Father Superior, 
and other friars, bearing wax tapers in their hands. 

44 What means this conduct ?” said the Father Supe¬ 
rior, with the most rigid countenance, which his ami¬ 
able disposition would allow him to assume. Hitherto, 
peace and good order have prevailed in my house, 
and must you be the first to break it ?—What! dare 
you attack a monk, sent by the Maestro de Coro and 
myself, to remind you of your duty ?—Dare you lay 
hands upon a consecrated person,a Padre Presentado,* 
an upright man who edifies us all by his good exam¬ 
ple ? Do you consider that you have committed sacri¬ 
lege, and drawn upon you the horrore of excommuni¬ 
cation? But we will see whether we cannot teach 
you what it is to remain from church on a holy day, 
to neglect your duty, and to assault a consecrated fa¬ 
ther. A couple misere mies will probably bring you 
to your senses. Prepare, Father Geronimo. Quick! 
make yourself ready.” 

44 Who is to make himself ready ?” cried Antonio, 
foaming with fury. 44 Do you suppose, cursed spirits 
as you are, that you have dominion over me ?— 
Avaunt!” 

The Father Superior, however, was not so oasily 
deterred from his purpose. He gave a signal to two 
lay-brethren, and in a moment was poor Antonio’s 
back exposed. Two others now approached with 
scourges in their hands, and began to flog him so un¬ 
mercifully, that the blood ran down his back. 

44 Mercy!” cried he, 44 foi Heaven's sake, mercy !— 
What have I done, that you treat me thus? If you be 
men, have compassion on a fellow-creature, who ne¬ 
ver injured any one. If you be really friars, be satis¬ 
fied with the discipline which I have already under¬ 
gone, without, to my knowledge, deserving it. If you 
be demons, as I believe, be kind enough to tell me for 
what sin God has delivered me into your hands. My 
conscience is pure, and I cannot accuse myself of any 
crime, unless I have treated my wife more harshly 
than she deserved.” 

44 Your wife!” retorted the Father Superior. 44 Your 
wife, Father Geronimo! You are not tired of these 
absurdities, then ? Well, let us see whether you or 
I shall be fint weary.” 

He gave a signal, and the two lay-brethren renew¬ 
ed their exercise. 

; * A Presentado is a friar, who is a graduate of an 
university, and recommended by his superiors. 


I 44 1 am already,” cried Antonio, 44 1 am weary alrea¬ 
dy, my dear Father. Mercy! mercy! mercy! good, 
dear Father!” 

44 Will you, then, be more rational in future, Father 
Geronimo ?” demanded the Superior. 44 Do you pro¬ 
mise to amend ?” 

44 Good Heavens! Yes, I will amend—although I 
don’t know in what particular I ought to do so.” 

44 What ?” cried Philip. 44 1 must own, Father Ge¬ 
ronimo, you have a peculiar mode of acknowledging 
your faults. We must, however, try whether you 
cannot be brought to confession.” 

The discipline was now renewed, and in such a 
way, that in a few minutes poor Antonio had scarce¬ 
ly a whole spot on his back. It was impossible any 
longer to endure such torture. He collected all his 
strength, tore himself from the hands of the lay-bro¬ 
ther who held him, threw himself at the feet of the 
Superior, and cried : 

44 1 confess, reverend father, I confess that I am the * 
most wicked wretch on earth. I will amend, I will, 
indeed. Have compassion on me, I beseech you.” 

“Will you, then, be rational, Father Geronimo?" 
demanded the Superior. 

44 Oh Heavens! Yes,” replied Antonio. 

44 Do you know, Father Geronimo, that a pcccalum 
veniale committed by one of the established order, i* 
far more scandalous than a deadly sin in a secular ?” 

44 1 know it, holy father,” answered Antonio. 

44 Do you know,” proceeded the Superior, “that you 
are one of the established order ?” 

* 4 1!” cried Antonio. “ Yes, reverend father, I am, 
although very unworthy of the honour.” 

44 And by what rule?” 

44 Oh ! By any most agreeable to your reverence." 

“Tell me, Father Geronimo, will you in future bo 
humble, and attentive to the duties of your station?” 

44 1 will! 1 will!” 

44 Rise, then, Father Geronimo,” concluded the Su¬ 
perior. 44 Go and kiss the feet of the Father Presenta¬ 
do, against whom you have so grievously sinned.” 

Antonio obeyed with teara, not so much occasioned 
by repentance as his smarting back. The Superior 
then commanded him to kiss the hands of the lay-bre¬ 
thren, who had been at so much trouble on his ac¬ 
count, and he obeyed. Some of the younger friara 
were now almost unable any longer to refrain from 
laughing, but were checked by the Superior, whose 
real goodness of heart would never have allowed him 
to treat his brother-in-law in this way, had he not 
thereby, hoped to alleviate the cruelty exercised to¬ 
wards his sister. He turned to the assembly, and 
cried in an angry tone: * 

44 At what are you laughing, fathers ? Methinks, it 
would be more becoming if you were to weep, when 
you see the understanding of the best and roost pioua 
man in our whole house thus disordered ; a man, who 
during a residence of twenty years has never given 
you cause of complaint Shame on you!” 

44 Twenty years!” thought Antonio, “twenty yearn ! 
—Why, I could swear I was last night at my own 
house. But it must be true, for what reason can thes* 
reverend men have for asserting a falsehood of such 
a nature ?” 

44 Put on your clothes. Father Geronimo,” said the 
Superior, “ and come with us to the choir.” 

The poor wretch obeyed, but as he was not skilful 
in his management of the Franciscan dress, Father 
Philip gave a signal to a brother who assisted him. 

When they had reached the choir, the Superior thua 
addressed him: 

44 What now, Father Geronimo ? Have you forgot¬ 
ten that you ore Semanero ?” 

He then ordered him to sound the anti phono. An¬ 
tonio, who knew as much of music as a crow knows 
of Sunday, wLa in great distreak His ranting back 
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wd him not to make any objection, yet, if he 
gfrsyed, it was moat probable that his ignorance would 
ymare him a repetition of the ceremony so lately 
peHbrmed. A menacing look from the Superior soon 
decided die matter, and he began to howl m so dis¬ 
cordant a way, that several friars were nearly choked 
by laughter, and the Superior, almost unable any 
longer to keep his countenance, interrupted him.' 

“ What do you mean, Father Geronimo ?” cried he. 
•Is this the reformation so lately promised ? Instant¬ 
ly sing with propriety, or you shall learn, to your sor¬ 
row, that I, your Superior, am not to be trifled with.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” said Antonio, with folded 
hands, M is it my fault that Heaven has not given me 
m better voice ? 1 sing as well as 1 can, but God 
knows that I am ignorant of a single note.” 

“ This is too bod,” cried the enraged Superior, and 
ordered the poor chorister into close confinement, 
where, for a week, he was regaled with bread and 
water, and twice a day indulged with the discipline. 
He had now sufficient time and leisure to reflect upon 
hie situation, but all his reflections were ineffectual.— 
He could form no conclusion but that this punishment 
waa inflicted on him by Heaven for some dreadful 
crime. This crime, he was convinced was his jea¬ 
lousy, for, in other respects, he was certain that he ful¬ 
filled every thing ordained by the church. 

“ Oh, my dear wife!” exclaimed he, “ 1 have sinned 
against thee, and suffer for it; but if I be released 
from my present confinement, 1 here solemnly swear 
that I will never again reproach, or misuse thee.” 

Had the fool been quiet, after saying thus much, he 
would, without doubt, have been very soon released 
from his prison, but unluckily he added—“ yes, I vow 
that if Heaven will again restore thee to me, ( will 
never lose sight of thee—never move an inch from 
thy side.” 

We must here inform the reader, that a person was 
always stationed at a hole in the wall, to observe 
•very movement of the constrained penitent, and re¬ 
port every word which escaped him, to the Father Su¬ 
perior. For this good man, who had no other inten¬ 
tion than to cure him of his ground less jealousy, would 
not let him suffer too much, but was heartily inclined, 
upon the first appearance of reformation, to mitigate 
his punishment From the prisoner’s declarations just 
mentioned, Father Philip, wisely perceived that his 
brother-in-law's effectual reformation was still remote, 
and that in fact he did not think jealousy itself 
wrong, but merely the excess to which he had carried 
it This species of confession, although somewhat in 
hia favour was by no means a security against a re¬ 
lapse. Poor Antonio's complaint was to be radically 
cored, and he must have further opportunities of devi¬ 
ating from propriety in order to justify severer disci- 
yime. . 

The week of his penance was now expired. The 
Rather Superior summoned him, and repeated the in¬ 
terrogatories—whether he confessed his faults, repent¬ 
ad, and would amend—to all which he answered in 
fee affirmative. 

* I hope,” said the Superior, 41 you will fulfil your 
p re mi s e , Father Geronimo, and, as your friend, I ad- 
arise you to do so. Hitherto I have only given yon a 
hide parental chastisement, and from my^eart 1 wish 
feat you may profit by it. Ton know how much 1 
hove always been attached to yon, and how often I 
have given you a preference to all the other fathers in 
my hoose. Endeavour to regain this favourable opi¬ 
nion, and to obliterate, by good examples, the bad im¬ 
pression, which your late conduct has made on me 
and all our brethren. Be again what you have been 
during twenty yean, and I shall again be pleased.— 
Bat if you compel me to act as your Superior, be as¬ 
sured you shaU have time and opportunity enough to 
vepsnt. Mark my words, Father Geronimo.” 
r 


Antonio listened in the attitude of a miserable sin¬ 
ner, with downcast eyes, and hands folded across his 
breast, not daring to return a single word. The Su- * 
perior now commanded him, as it was Saturday, to 
accompany the father, who was going to collect alms 
for the cloister. Antonio obeyed, patiently threw the 
sack over his shoulders, and went with the other fa¬ 
ther a la busca, or in plain English, to beg. 

“ Conduct yourself with propriety,” called the Su¬ 
perior after him, “ and let me have no fresh cause of 
complaint.” 

It was not very probable that any one could recol¬ 
lect him, for exclusive of the Franciscan habit, in 
which no one would expect to discover old Antonio 
Cerro, his appearance was much altered since his initi¬ 
ation. At that time he was corpulent, and had a hill, 
round face, whereas, now, he was thin as a lath, hol¬ 
low-eyed as a dray-horse, pale as a tailor’s apprentice, 
and sharp-nosed as a greyhound. 

His companion conducted him through various 
streets, and at length reached the house of the painter. 

It was known that he was from home, and Theresa, 
as well as Sareaganilla, had been properly instructed. 
The unfortunate Antonio began to weop as soon as he 
saw his friend’s wife. 

“ Alas madam,” cried he, <4 the evil spirit is more 
severe against me than your Gonsalvo. Could you 
have believed that you would ever see me in this sit¬ 
uation, and in this dress ?” 

“ I see nothing unusual in you, father Geronimo,” 
replied Theresa. “ You appear to roe just as your re¬ 
verence appeared last Saturday, and whenever 1 have 
seen you at my house.” 

“Father Geronimo,” .whispered his companion, 

" have you again forgotten yourself? Will you again 
incense our Father Superior? Heaven have mercy 
on your back!” * 

Lightning could not have more immediate effect 
upon the poor fool, than the idea of discipline. 

“Merciful Heavens!" sighed he to himself, “ what 
a wretch am I! What can this mean ? Theresa, 
too, calls me Geronimo, and Reverence. There may, 
perhaps, be a Father Geronimo, and the Devil, not 
content with having made me a monk, and a Francis¬ 
can into the bargain, may have given me his person, 
and thus are the fathers deceived, as well as Theresa. 
Who knows but this Father Geronimo may have ob¬ 
tained my person, and be acting the part of Antonio 
with my wife ? Oh, that this enchantment were at 
an end!” 

Such were his thoughts, and none more tormenting 
could have entered his mind. He, nevertheless, ut¬ 
tered not a syllable, fearful lest his companion, Father 
Vicente Rico, might report it to the Superior. 

Theresa could not but in her heart pity poor Anto¬ 
nio, so wretched was his whole appearance. She felt 
grateful for his assistance in promoting her husband's 
reformation, and invited him and Father Vicente to 
take a cup of chocolate. Father Vicente hesitated, 
but she was too pressing to be refused. A bottle of 
sack, with biscuits, concluded the breakfast, and never 
did Antonio so much relish a meal. 

They now departed, and after wandering to and 
fro, arrived at the street where Father Geronimo had 
lived, while he was Antonio Cerro. His heart felt the 
reviving influence of the breakfast and wine, and no 
sooner did he behold his house, than be shot into it 
like an arrow. He found his wife in her room, threw 
his arms round her neck, and almost suffocated her 
with kisses. She, however, shrieked with all her 
might, and endeavoured to release herself. 

“ Tis 1!” cried he, “ [ am Antonio. Look at me. 
Don’t you know your hosband ?” 

The more he addressed her, the louder were her 
cries, and Father Vicente, with several other people, 
came running to her assistance. 
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We ought, some time since, to have told our read¬ 
ers, that the Superior had appointed several persons, 
(some well, and others ill dressed, that they might 
look more like persons by chance,) to follow Antonio 
and his conductor at a distance, and to be ready, in 
case their assislarfbe should be wanted. As soon as 
they entered the room, Francisca called to them— 

44 For Heaven's sake,” gentlemen, rescue me from the 
hands of this monster, who wants to commit violence 
upon me in my own house.” 

His companion and the assistants tore him from her 
arms, and secured him. 

44 Are you devils ?” cried be. 44 Villains, unhand 
me ! She is my wife, you scoundrels! I am master 
of my own house, and she is my wife, I tell you.” 

44 Have you quite lost your reason, Father Geroni- 
mo ?” said Vicente. “ 1 don’t envy you the discipline 
which awaits you at the cloister.” 

44 The Devil take you,” cried Antonio, 44 and your 
discipline and your infernal cloister! I am in my own 
house, and no one shall turn me out of it.*’ 

“Pardon this circumstance, Signora,” said Vicente. 

44 This good Father’s intellects have been some time 
disordered, and he is apt to funcy every house his own, 
and every woman his wife. 1 am sorry he has so 
much alarmed you, but he is really to be pitied, for, 
till of late, he has always been ari exemplary man 
since I have known him. He has been an honour to 
our order above twenty years.” 

“ Tis false, you old villain!” cried Antonio. 44 1 am 
not mad, and never was a monk ’till within a few 
days, when God, fbr my sins, delivered me into the 
hands of the devil. I am married, and there stands 
my wife.” 

44 You ought not to let such a man come out,” said 
Francisca. 44 The alnrm has almost killed me.” 

44 Why, Signora,” returned the Father, 44 we should 
not, had he not appeared quite rational this morning. 
He has, indeed, been tolerably composed ’till we 
reached this street, where the paroxysm suddenly at¬ 
tacked him.” 

Antonio, meanwhile, continued to lie violent and 
obstinate, but Father Vicente lagged one of the by¬ 
standers to procuro a coach, which, between ourselves, 
was already waiting. To this he was forcibly carried. 
Two of the assistants politely made an offer of their 
services to Father Vicente, and he was thus re-con¬ 
ducted to the cloister. On his arrival, the chapter 
was immediately convened, and he wns condemned to 
undergo double discipline and severe imprisonment, 
with no food and drink but bread and water, ’till he 
evinced unquestionable proofs of amendment. Some 
lay-brethren were summoned, who stripped him, and 
commenced their office, while at every third or fourth 
lash the Superior^emanded— 44 Who are you ?” 

44 Antonio Cerro,” cried he, “ if you beat me to a 
mummy.” 

Whether his back had, by a week’s practice, be¬ 
come more accustomed to the discipline, or whether 
he thought to overpower his tormentors by resolu¬ 
tion, we cannot say. He, however, bore twenty 
lashes, before he altered his language, but now he 
could no longer bear the pain, and on the Superior’s 
repeating the question— 44 Are you Antonio still ?” 

44 1 am Geronimo,” cried he, “ the poor, unfortunate 
Geronimo.” 

44 1 thought I should bring you to your senses,” said 
the Superior. 

He w r as now chained, and lodged in a hole, where 
neither sun nor moon ever shone. A dim lamp, hang¬ 
ing above his head, was the melancholy substitute for 
day-light. His companions were mice, and wholesome 
discipline his daily lot.—In this prison he was doomed 
to remain, till his hair was grown to its formerlenglh. 
His soliloquies were again carefully attended to, and 
other opportunities of confession were allowed him.— 


For instance, he had once just received his portion of 
lashes, on which occasion two monks were always 
present, when he observed the two reverend Fathers 
in conversation at the other end of his prison. They 
spoke in a low tone, but loud enough to be heard. 

44 What a pity it is,” said the one, v that poor Father 
Geronimo will not recover his reason! I cannot ima- 
gine how it entered his mind to fancy he is married, 
and to call himself Antonia” 

44 It is a most ridiculous fancy, truly,” answered the 
other, 44 to call himself Antonio Cerro, of all men in 
the world. You probably know that there is really 
an Antonio Cerro ?” 

44 To be sure I do,” replied the first 44 1 know him 
by sight. He is a most despicable wretch, who is 
notorious for the jealous cruelties which he inflicts on 
a most amiable wife.” 

44 The very same,” said the other monk. u I have 
heard the most abominable accounts of his excessive 
jealousy. It is unaccountable how our poor Geroni- 
mo could think of personating so worthless a charac¬ 
ter.” 

Antonio lost not a syllable of this conversation. 44 Is 
it possible,” said he, when they were gone, 44 that I 
am m such had repute ? Oh, Francisca ! my dear 
Francisca, were it but in my power to see thee one 
moment, 1 would kneel to thee, and entreat thy for¬ 
giveness. I would open my whole heart to thee, thou 
injured angel. Surely, surely, thou wouldst forgive 
me.” 

This soliloquy was exactly accordant to the Supe¬ 
rior’s wishes. From this hour, he ordered the discipline 
to be diminished. Antonio’s table was gradually 
served with better fare, and now and then he was in¬ 
dulged with a little wine. His contrition appeared to 
be sincere, and his hair was grown to its usual length. 
He was, one night, lying on hie har^J bed, and had 
scarcely fallen asleep, when he was suddenly awoke 
by a noise, which seemed to shake the whole 
prison. It wns succeeded by a voice from above, 
which he conceived to be supernatural, and well he 
might, for it proceeded through a large speaking-trum¬ 
pet, an instrument he 'knew nothing of. 

44 Antonio Cerro!” cried the voice. 44 Heaven has 
punished thee for thy unfounded, weak suspicions.— 
The tears of thy guiltless wife has reached it. Thy 
tears of penitence have also reached it.—Let this 
chastisement produce a reformation, and be a warning 
to thee, throughout thy life.” 

The poor prisoner raised himself from his bed, and 
fell upon his knees. He clasped his hands,and raised 
them as high as his chains would allow, exclaiming— 

44 Whoever thou art, whom l do hear, but cannot see, 
release me from this cave of horror, and my whole life 
shall prove the sincerity of my repentance.” 

The voice had, probably, no order to return an an¬ 
swer, for he obtained none, though he prayed through¬ 
out the night. The next day passed like the rest. At 
night a lurger portion of wine than usual was brought 
with his supper, and (as the reader may have surmised) 
in the wine was a strong dose of the narcotic pow¬ 
der. As soon as this took effect, he was released 
from his chains and Franciscan habit. The venerable 
Father Philip then accompanied him in a coach to hi* 
house, and restored the sleeping penitent to his wife. 

As soon os she was alone, she crept, by the assist¬ 
ance of a confidential servant, into her sack, and fail¬ 
ed not to put the key into the pocket of his drawers, 
where, as we have before said, he usually kept it. 

The powder having fully done its duty, the late ve¬ 
nerable Father Geronimo, now Antonio Cerro, awoke, 
and perceived that it was quite dark, a circumstance 
which had never before happened during his impri¬ 
sonment, os the lamp was every haorning and evening 
supplied with oil To his astonishment, he also per¬ 
ceived that his hands and feet were freed from chains, 
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and, on minute examination that he whs laying on a 
soft bed. He was, however, not a little alarmed, on 
feeling some person at his side, nor is it to be wonder* 
ed at, after all his adventures, if he fancied his bed¬ 
fellow a hobgoblin, and the soft bed, as well as the 
vanishing of the chains, some new enchantment He 
immediately began to pray, but was interrupted by 
his wife, who kindly inquired if any thing was the 
matter, to which he replied : “ In the name of all the 
mints, I conjure thee to declare who thoo art!” 

44 Who should l be ?” answered Francisca. 44 Can 
you expect to find any one in bed with you but your 
wife?” 

"Heaven defend us!” cried he. “Francisca, if 
you be not an agent of the devil, how have you gain¬ 
ed admittance into this cloister? Don’t you know 
that you are liable to be excommunicated, and Hea¬ 
ven knows what? Run, run, my dear wife, for if 
you fell into the Father Superior’s clutches, your back 
will smart for it, I promise you.” 

44 Are you dreaming, Antonio ? What have we to 
do with cloisters and Superiors ? Awake, dear An¬ 
tonio.” 

44 For Heaven’s sake,” interrupted he, " don’t men¬ 
tion that name here, unless you wish to be flayed alive. 
The Superior assures me that I am Father Geronimo, 
and that I have been a Franciscan monk in this clois¬ 
ter, for more than twenty years. When 1 disputed 
this, insisting that I was Antonio, (as I thought I was,) 
he convinced me that he was right, by more argu¬ 
ments than there are quarters of an hour in twenty 
years. ‘ Double the discipline,’ is his morning and 
evening blessing. Fly, fly, my dear wife, or you’ll be 
lashed into a monk in no time.” 

M I do not comprehend you, my dear husband,” said 
Francisca. “ If this be a dream, nip your arm, and 
you will awake. You were in your senses when you 
came to bed last night. Surely, you can't have lost 
them so soon!” 

44 What! Did I go to bed with you, last night V’ 

44 Yes. Have you forgotten it ?” 

44 In this bed ?” 

44 To be sure you did, and it would be as well if 
you were to leave it now, for I believe it is broad 
day.” 

44 Wife, if either of us be mad, it is you. But, pray, 
where is this bed V* 

44 Joke away, Antonio. Where should it be but in 
our own chamber, as you will perceive, when the 
window-shuttera are opened.” 

44 Open them, then, my dear Francisca, if you can, 
for last night, and since 1 have been here, l never saw 
any window in this infernal place.” 

44 That I will, with pleasure,” answered she, 44 if 
you will but open my sack.” 

44 Your sack!” exclaimed he, in the utmost astonish¬ 
ment. 44 What! have you been twenty years in the 
sack?” 

Francisca could scarcely refrain from laughter, at 
his strange medley of rational and irrational ideas. 

After some further conversation, Antonio unlocked 
the sack, and his beauteous wife stepped out of it, 
like Venus Anadiomene out of the sea, we would say, 
if we should not, thereby, subject ourselves to the 
task of writing a note for the benefit of our female 
readers, and we are not fond of notes. We will, there¬ 
fore, let her step out of bed without comment, and 
silently observe how she trips across the room, and 
opens the shutters to adroit the light of day ; although 
we have the finest opportunity in the world of com¬ 
paring her to fhe ready Houris, who opens the stable 
door for the beautiful Aurora. 

Nothing can equal the astonishment of our Ex-Fran¬ 
ciscan, when he perceived that he was actually in 
his own bed, and in his own room. 

44 In truth,” cried he, 44 this seems to be my room, 


if the Devil be not again deceiving me; but how I 
came hither, Heaven knows.” 

His late situation was so strongly impressed upon 
his mind, that it was some time before he could re¬ 
solve to rise and dress himself. Every moment he 
fancied he heard the approach of the Superior and his 
disciplinarians. As soon, however, as he left the bed, 
he threw that surest safeguard of chastity, the sack, 
into the fire. With the same solemn silence that ac¬ 
companied this ceremony, he dressed himself, but 
when he went to the glass, in order to put on his wig, 
and saw his hair in its usual state, and without any 
vestige of the tonsure, he began to cross himself. His 
wife inquired the cause, upon which he commenced a 
circumstantial account of his adventures in the clois¬ 
ter. She listened with becoming gravity, occasionally 
breaking the thread of his narrative, with expressions 
of sympathy for his sufferings, until he came to that 
part where he made a solemn vow never again to re¬ 
proach or misuse his wife. 

44 But will you keep your vow, now you are at li¬ 
berty ?” demanded Francisca. 

44 1 will bum the sack,” replied Antonio, 44 and thou 
shalt have oil the liberty and confidence that a pru¬ 
dent and faithful wife could desire. I repeat my 
vow freely, and should 1 ever break it, I hope I may 
again undergo the torments I have already suffered.” 

The reader, of course, is sufficiently made ac¬ 
quainted with what led to these ludicrous impositions 
of the three witty ladies upon their husbands. It is 
merely necessary to state in conclusion, that at the ex¬ 
piration of the appointed time, the parties again met 
in the garden. The Marquis de Caatrnmonte was 
there, and the emulous ladies approached him with 
their claims; when he learned the different feats 
each had performed, he was highly amused with their 
wit and ingenuity, and observed that they had all ob¬ 
tained their ends, which, though it had cost them 
much trial and tribulation, would be a constant source 
of enjoyment to them the remainder of their days.— 
The ring, he said, was lost by himself; it was a fami¬ 
ly jewel, for which he had a great regard. ‘‘Allow me, 
however, ladies/’ says he, “ to redeem it by present¬ 
ing each of you with one of equal brilliancy and 
worth.” 

With these words he placed a sparkling diamond 
on the hand of each lady. 

14 It is my decree now,” he continued, 44 that you 
return to your homes, and make them the asylums of 
comfort and peace. Having succeeded in convincing 
your husbands of the folly of their former conduct, you 
may so order your lives, as to render ihem perfectly 
satisfied with the penalties they have endured in 
bringing so great an increase to their connubial hap¬ 
piness.—Submit to my sentence Without opposition, to 
which 1 beg leave to add, that 1 shall be at.all limes 
happy in promoting your welfare, by every means in 
my power.” 

The three friends conrtesied, and took their leave 
—as we do of our readers. 


Clerical Rapacity Punished. —The immense 
wealth of Mr. Bowes, father of the late Countess of 
Strathmore, arose in great part ( from his mines in Dur¬ 
ham. He paid in tithes, to the rector of one parish in 
an equitable modus, £700 per annum. The rec tor 
became covetous of a larger modus, aed demanded 
£‘1,000 per annum. Mr. Bowes desired a few days 
to consider the matter. In the interim he sent (or his 
head miner, and gave him orders to shut up the shaft 
then in use, and to open one in the next parish, where 
there was a very poor living. He then sent word to 
the covetous man that the shaft was *but up, and 
should never be opened white the living was held by 


him. 
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The Lokmr Satirist never lets an opportunity escape to point the venom of Hi sting-at the 
follies and vices of the aristocracy. The king and queen come in for a large share, and it it mar¬ 
vellous te see with what indifference the numerous biting sarcasms which are circulated about 
these royal personages, are suffered to spread over England, in a late number of the journal 
jest named, the eograving which we have copied, and the lines underneath, are paraded in a moat 
conspicuous manner, as “ ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORANGE1SM, No. 1.” 


Smothering wiH make ao noise, sir, 

Let it be done i’ th’ dark.— Richard III. 

Bay, who is he that comes with stealthy tread, 
like a foul fiend to ravel o'er the dead? 

In tear and joy his fiery eyeballs start, 

Th drain the liie*blood from his victim's heart: 
Yet where the innocent is wrapt in sleep, 
Some guard iln angels then their vigils keep; 
Guilt stands abash'd, and pauses there awhile. 
Awed by the gentle beaming of a smile. 

A small, still voice awakens then within. 
Howe'er the burning soul is stained with sin; 
Yet no remorse restrains the murd’rer’s hand. 
No pity o'er him holds her still command, 

The dread alone, lest un propitious fate 
Should check him vaunting in his high estate, 


Scare his ambition in its buoyant hour, 

And fling him as the prey to rightful pow'r, 

Freeses his blood, unnerves him for the blow, 

A statued monster both of crime and wo. 

It may be (hat some spectres might arise— 

(For of the guilty ne'er the mem’ry dies)— 

To scare his heart with their disastrous, tale. 

And make the wretch who trades in murder pale. 
Yet 'tis not conscience feels the venom’d sling. 

Both loud and long their mournful knell may ring: 
The public infamy, and hate of men, 

He never cared for, and he fears not then; 

Tis that his soul no longer has the scope. 

But seems to wither, and destroys all hope. 

Can such men live te crush the nation's choice. 
Which after years of blood would now rejoice ? 
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Will a proud people yield their mighty throne 
To that base, hearties* prince, whom all disown ? 
Bleat day ! when their loud voices shall decree 
This land from such' a monster shall bo free ; 
When rank like his no more shall shelter guilt. 
And blood no more shall unreveng’d be spilt— 


The day is dawning.^ere its radiant noon— 

Who deems our sun would reach its height so soon?— ■* 
The scowling fiend, the vampire of the night 
Who, like the Upas, spreads around his blight 
Shall wing his way to some congenial shore, 

Curst with the mark that Cain, the first-born, bore. 


A COCKNEY SPORTSMAN. 



•• i thought my nose 

This morning, September the first, I arose, 

But mark what dilemmas my rambles disclose: 

I’d my prime shooting jacket, vich fitted so veil, 

That our shopmen all called me a regular swell; 

My flask filled with powder, my belt filled with shot, 
And two precious great dogs vot I borrowed from Scott. 
To Battersea Fields, then 1 made my best speed, 

Where a chap, in a smock-frock, I presently seed , 

Me eyed my new jacket, then stared at ray gun, 

And ai’d if I ever before let off one. 

He was werry purlite—-so says I, “ T su ppose 

Here is plenty of game?” Says he. “ Follow your nose.” 

So I did, and I came to a werry high bank. 

And up it I scrambled through grass wet and lank ; 
Some palings there were at the top of the steep, 

So I stood up on tiptoe to get a good peep. 

A covey of birds at that moment arose, 

So you see that I voe not deceived by my nose; 

I shouldered my gun, and made ready to fire, 

But I thought 'twould be best to let ’em get nigher; 

Ou some straw they alighted—I quickly let fly; 4 
But my ears were assailed by a terrible cry. 


me . 

Both the triggers at once I’d pull’d by mishap, 

And head over eels, in the ditch, I vent slap— 

Two chaps came up running—fast hold of me took. 
And my breath from my body they very nigh shook; 
Dragged me over the stile, lo mv horror, 1 saw 
All the litter of pigs I had shot in the straw! 

The damage 1 paid, and vos glad to escape. 

But shortly fell into another sad scrape : 

I saw a fine bird wot looked stately and tali, 

A sitting a top of a gentleman’s wall; 

I knew ’twas a pheasant—so took a good aim. 

Shot him dead on the spot, and was bagging my game* 
When the master and servants that moment rush'd out 
And sans care, or mercy, they knocked me about; t 
I thought 1 should never recover the shock. 

For 1 found, for a pheasant, I’d shot an old cock! 

My money was gone—and no tears could prevail, 

I was locked in a cell till 1 sent home for bail. 

My money all lost—and my bones aching aora, 

I vow that a shooting I’ll never go more; 

So now, my good friends, you may fairly snpp oes. 
That I never again vill be led by the bom! 
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SIGHMON DUMPS. 


Anthony Dumps, the father of my hero, (the subject 
matter of a story, being always called the hero, how¬ 
ever little heroic he may personally have been,) mar¬ 
ried Dora Coffin on St. Swithin’s day, in the first year 
of the last reign. 

Anthony was then comfortably off but, through a 
combination of advene circumstances, he went rapidly 
down in the world, became a bankrupt, and being 
obliged to vacate his residence in St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, he removed to No. 3, Burying Ground Buildings, 
Paddington Road, where Mn. Dumps was delivered 
of a son. 

The depressed pair agreed to christen their babe 
Simon, but the name was registered in the parish 
hook with the first syllable spelt “ S—I—G—H 
whether the trembling hand of the afflicted parent or- 
thographically erred, or whether a bungling clerk 
caused the error, 1 know not; but certain it is that the 
infant Dumps was registered Sighmon. 

Sighmon sighed away his infancy like other babos 
and sucklings; and when he grew to be a hobedy- 
hoy, there was a seriousness in his visage, and a much- 
adoHsbout-nothing-ness in his eye, which were pro¬ 
claimed by good-natured people to be indications of 
deep thought and profundity; while others, less “ flat¬ 
tering sweet,” declared they indicated naught but 
want of comprehension, and the dullness of stupidity. 

As he grew older, he grew graver; sad was his 
look, sombre the tone of his voice, and half an 
hour’s conversation with him was a very serious af¬ 
fair indeed. 

Burying Ground Buildings, Paddington Road, was 
the scene of his infant sports. Since his failure, his 
father had earned his Ztoefyhood, by letting himself 
out as a mute or a mourner to a furnisher of funerals. 

•* Mute” and “voluntary too” were his stock in trade. 
Often did Mrs. Dumps ink the seams of his small¬ 
clothes, and darken his elbows with a blacking-brush, 
ere he sallied forth to follow borrowed plumes; and 
when he returned from his public performance (oft re¬ 
hearsed). Master Sighmon did innocently crumble his 
crapes, and sport with his weepers. 

His melancholy outgoings at length were rewarded 
by some pecuniary incomings. The demise of others 
secured a living for him, and after a few universally 
propituous sickly seasons, he grimly smiled as he 
counted his gains: the mourner exulted, and in praise 
of his profession, the mute become eloquent. 

Another event occurred; after burying so many 
people professionally, he at length buried Mrs. Dumps; 
that, of course, was by no means a matter of business. 

1 have before remarked that she was descended from 
the Coffins,—she is now gathered to her ancestors. 

It was not surprising that Dumps had risen in his 
profession: he was a perfect master of melancholy 
ceremonies, and, as a mute proclaimer of the mutabi¬ 
lity of human affairs, none could equal him. Never 
did the summer-sunshine of nankeen lie hid beneath 
the shadows of his “inky cloak;” never, while his 
countenance betokened “ the winter of discontent,” 
was he known to simper—even in his sleeve! 

Dumps had long been proud of gentility of appear¬ 
ance ; a suit of black had been his working-day cos¬ 
tume ; nothing, therefore, could be more easy than for 
. Dumps to turn gentleman. He did so; took a villa 
at Gravesend ; chose for his own sitting room a cham¬ 
ber that looked against a dead wall; and whilst he 
was lying in state upon the squabs of his sofa, he 
thought seriously of the education of his son, and re¬ 
solved that he should instantly be taught the dead 
languages. 

Sighmon was superstitious; though his temper and 
disposition had neither been spirited nor sprightly , his 
dreams and fears had been both; from the windows of 


the Burying Ground Buildings he had daily witnessed 
grave proceedings: in the dusk of evening he had of¬ 
ten been startled by groans and moans, and sometimes 
he thought he beheld the new comers in the grounds 
beneath his chamber, (by no means pleasure grounds,) 
frisking in the congenial* paleness of the moonlight , 

He felt convinced that he had witnessed unearthly 
sports on the turf, among beings who ought by rights 
to have been under it 

All this made an impression on him, and Sighmon 
Dumps was decidedly a young man of a serious turn 
of mind. The metropolis had few attractions for him, 
—he loved to linger near the monument; and if ever 
he thought of a continental excursion, the Catacombs 
and Pere la Chaise were his seducers. 

His father died; his old employer furnished him 
with a funeral;—the mute was silenced, the mourner 
was mourned. 

Sighmon Dumps became more serious than ever; 
Hfe had s decided nervous m&Ihdy, an abhorrence of 
society, and a sensitive shrinking when he felt that 
any body was looking at him. He had heard of the 
invisible girl: he would have given worlds to hsve 
been an invisible young gentleman, and to have glided 
in and out of rooms, unheeded and unseen, like a draft 
through a key-hole. This, however, was not to be his 
lot; like a man cursed with creaking shoes, stepping 
lightly and tiptoeing availed not; a creak always be¬ 
trayed him when he was most anxious to creep into a 
comer. 

At his father's death he found himself possessed of a 
competency and a villa: but he was unhappy; he 
was known in the neighbourhood, people called cm 
him, and he was expected to call on them, and these 
calls and recalls bored him. He never, in his life, 
could abide looking any one straight in the face; a 
pair of human eyes meeting his own was actually 
painful to him. It was not to be endured. He sold 
his villa, and determined to go to some plyoe where, 
being a total stranger, he might pass unnoticed and 
unknown, attracting no attention, no remarks. 

He went to Cheltenham, and consulted Boisragon 
about his nerves; was recommended a coarse of the 
waters, and horse exercise. 

The son of the weeper very naturally thought be 
had already “ too much of the water;” he, however, 
hi re4 a nag, took a small suburban lodging, and ss 
nobody spoke to him, nor seemed to cate about him, 
he grew better, and felt sedately happy. This blest 
seclusion, “ the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
was not the predestined fete of Sighmon: odd cir¬ 
cumstances always brought him into notice. Hie 
horse he had hired was a piebald, a sweet, quiet ani¬ 
mal, warranted a safe support for a timid invalid. On 
this piebald did Dumps jog through the green lanes in 
•brown studies. 

One day as he passed a cottage, a face peered at 
him through an open window : he heard an exclamap 
tion of delight; the door opened and an elderly female 
ran after him, entreating him to stop; much against 
the grain, he complied. 

“ Twas Heaven sent you, sir,” said his pursuer, out 
of breath; “ give me, for the love of mercy, thd cure 
for the rheumatiz.” 

“ The what ?” said Dumps. 

“ The rheumatiz, air; I’ve the pains and the tehee 
in my back and my bones—give me the dose that will 
cure me.” 

In vain Dumps declared his ignorance of the virtuea 
of “ medicinal gums.” The more he protested,, the 
more the old woman sued: when, to his horror, a re¬ 
inforcement joined her from the cottage, and men. 
women, and children implored him to cure the good 
dame’s malady. At length, watching a favourable op- 
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portunity, he insinuated his heel into the side of the 1 
piebald, and trotted off, while entreaties, mingled 
with words of anger, were borne to him on the 
wind. 

He next determined to avoid that green lane in fu¬ 
ture, and rode out the next day in an opposite direc¬ 
tion : as he trotted through a village, a girl ran after 
him, shouting for a cure for the 'whooping cough, a 
dame, ^rith a low courtesy, solicited a remedy for the 
colic, and an old man asked him what was good for 
the palsy. These unforeseen, these unaccountable 
attacks, were fearful annoyances to so retiring a per¬ 
sonage as Dumps. Day after day, go where he would, 
the same things happened. He was solicited to cure 
“ all the ills that flesh is heir to.” He was not aware 
(any more than the reader very possibly may be) that 
in some parts of England the country people have an 
idea that a quack doctor rides a piebald horse; *a hy, 
I cannot explain, but it is so, and that poor Dumps 
felt to his cost. Life became a burthen to him; he 
was a marked roan; he, whose only wish was to pass 
unnoticed, unheard, unseen; he, who of all the creep¬ 
ing things on the earth, pitied the glow-worm roost, 
/because the spark in its tail attracted observation.— 
He gave up his lodgings and his piebald, and went, 
44 in his angry mood to Tewksbury.” 

I ought ere this to have described my hero. He 
was rather enbonpobu ; but fat was not with him, as 
it sometimes is, twin brother to fun; his fat was 
weighty; he was inclined to blubber. He wore a wig, 
and carried in his countenance an expression indica¬ 
tive of the seriousness of his turn of mind. 

He alighted from the coach at the principal inn at 
Tewksbury; the landlady met him in the hall, started, 
smiled, and escorted him into a room with much ci¬ 
vility. 

He took her aside, and briefly explained that 
retirement, quiet, and a back room to himself, were 
the accommodations he sought. 

44 1 understand you, sir,” replied the landlady, with 
a knowing wink; 44 a little quiet will be agreeable by 
way of change; I hope you’ll find every thing here to 
four liking.” She then courtesied and withdrew. 

M Frank,” said the hostess to the head waiter, 41 who 
do you think we’ve got in the blue parlour ? you’ll ne¬ 
ver guess! I knew him the minute I clapped eyes 
on him; dressed just as I saw him at the Haymarket 
Theatre, the only night I ever was at a London stage 


play. The grey coat, and the striped trowsers, and 
the hessian boots over them, and the straw hat out of 
all shape, and the gingham umbrella!” 

44 Who is he, ma’am f" said Frank. 

44 Why, the great comedy actor, Mr. Liston,” replied 
the landlady, 44 come down for a holiday; he wants to 
be quiet, so we must not blab, or the whole town will 
be after him.” 

This brief dialogue will aCcounr for much disquiet 
which subsequently befell our ill-fated Dumps. Peo¬ 
ple met him, he could not imagine why, with a brood 
grin on their features. As they passed they whispered 
to each other, and the words 44 inimitable,” 44 clever 
creature,” 44 irresistibly comic,” evidently applied to 
himself, reached his ears. 

Dumps looked more serious than ever; but the 
greater his gravity, the more the people smiled, and 
one young lady actually laughed in his face, as she 
said aloud. 44 Oh, that mock heroic tragedy look is so 
liktf him!” 

Sighmon sighed for the seclusion of Number Three 
Burying-ground Buildings, Paddington Road. 

One morning his landlady announced, with a broad¬ 
er grin than usual, that a gentleman desired to.speak 
with him; he grumbled, but submitted, mud the gen¬ 
tleman was announced.—See Engraving. 

“ My name, sir, is Opie,” said the stranger; <4 1 am 
quite delighted to see you here. You intend gratify¬ 
ing the good people of Tewksbury, of course f' 

44 Gratifying! what can you mean f” 

44 If you’re name is announced, there’ll not be a box 
to be had.” 

44 1 always look after my own boxes, I can tell you,* 9 
replied Dumps. 

44 By all means; you will come out here, of course?” 

44 Come out? to be sure. I shan’t stay within 
doors always.” 

44 What do you mean to oome out in ?” 

44 Why, what I’ve got on will do very well.” 

44 Oh, that’s so like you,” said Opie, shaking his 
sides with laughter; 44 you really are inimitable!— 
What' character do you select here ?” 

44 Character!” said Dumps, “ the stranger.” 

“The Stranger! yon/” 

44 Yes, 

44 And do you really mean to come out hero as the 
Stranger V* said Opie. 

44 Why, yes, fo be sdro!^^fo but just come.” 












“ Then i shall put your name in large letters im¬ 
mediately; we will open this evening; and as to 
terms, you shall have half the receipts of the house.” 

Off ran Mr. Opie, who was no leas a personage than 
the manager of die theatre, leaving Dumps fully per¬ 
suaded that jhe had been closeted with a lunatic. 

Shortly afterwards, he saw a man very busy pasting 
bills against a wall opposite his window, and so large 
were the Iblisri, that he easily deciphered— “The 
Gclcvrated Mil Luton in Tragedy. This even¬ 
ing, The Stranoer ; the part of the Stranger by 
Mr. Liston.” 

Damps had never seen the inimitable Liston, in¬ 
deed comedy was quite out of his way. But now that 
the star wu to shine forth in tragedy, the announce¬ 
ment was co n genia l to the serious turn of his mind, 
and he resolved to go. 

He ate an early dinner, went betimes to the theatre, 
and established himself in a snug corner of the stage 
box. The house filled, the hour of commencement ar¬ 
rived, the fiddlers paused and looked towards the cur¬ 
tain, but hearing no signal, they fiddled another strain. 
The audience became impatient: they hissed, they 
hooted, and they called for the manager: another j 
pause, another yell of disapprobation; and the ma-1 
nager, pale end trembling, appeared, and walked hat in 
hand, to the front of the stage. To Dumps’s great sur¬ 
prise, it was the very man who visited him in the 
morning. Mr. Opie cleared his throat, bowed repeat¬ 
edly, moved his lips, but was inaudible amid the 
shoots of “ hear him.” At length silence was obtained, 
and he spake m follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

* I appear before yon to entreat your kind and con- 
sidamte forbearance; I lament as much, nay, more 
than you, the absence of Mr. Liston; but, in the an¬ 
guish of the mommit, one thought supports me - t he 
consciousness of having done toy duty! (Applause.) I bed 
an interview with your deservedly favourite perform¬ 
er this morning, and every necessary arrangement 
was made between os. I have sent to his hotel, end 
he is not to be found. (Disapprobation.) 1 hav» been 
informed that he dined early, and left the house, say¬ 
ing that he was going to the theatre; what accident 
em have prevented hie arrival, l am utterly unable 

Mr. Opie now happened to glance towards the 


stage box; surprise! doubt! auger! certainty! warn 
the alternate expressions of his pale face, and widaly- 
opened eyes; and, at length, pointing to Dumps, he 
exclaimed— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is my painfuldnty to ife. 
form you that Mr. Liston is now before you; there 
he sits at the front of the stage box, and 1 trust 1 may 
be permitted to call upon him for an explanation of 
his very singular conduct .”—See Engraving. 

Every eye turned towards Dumps, every voice 
was raised against him; the man who could not en¬ 
dure the scrutiny of one pair of eyes, now beheld e 
house full of them glaring at him with angry indigna- 
lion. His head became confused: he had a alight 
consciousness of being elbowed through the lobby, of 
a riot in the crowded streets, and of being protected 
by the civil authorities against the uncivil attacks of 
the populace. He was conveyed to bed, and awoke 
the next morning with a considerable accession of 
nervous malady. 

He soon heard that the whole town vowed ven¬ 
geance against the infamous and unprincipled imposter 
who had so impudently played off a practical joke am 
the public, and at dead of night did he escape from 
the town of Tewksbury, in a return mourning 
with which he was accommodated by his tender¬ 
hearted landlady. 

Our persecuted hero next occupied private apart¬ 
ments at a boarding house at Malvern. Privacy wae 
. refreshing, but alas! its duration was doomed to bsf 
short. A young officer who had witnessed the embar¬ 
rassment of “ the Stranger” at Tewksbury, recognised 
the sufferer at Malvern; and knowing hii nervous an¬ 
tipathy to being noticed, he wickedly resolved to makn 
him the lion of the piece. 

He dined at the public table, spoke of the gentle¬ 
man who occupied the private apartments, wondered 
that no one appeared to lp aware who he-was, aai 
than in confidence informed the assembled party that 
the recluse wee the celebrated author of the “ fW 
suras of Memory,” now engaged in Illustrating M his 
Italy,” Ac. with splendid embellishments from te 
pencils of Stothard and Turner. 

Damps again found himself an object of nnimiwnl 
cariosity; every body became officiously attentive In 
him; he was waylaid in his walks, and tafcacieMdfe 
intruded upon by accident m his private apartmeatof 
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credit of my rent! ; and thus I shall get the £1,000 
paid in May. In the night between the last of Febru¬ 
ary and first of this month I had sudden relief from 
die inexplicable disorder, which occasionally clouds 
my mind and makes me miserable, and it is amazing 
how well I have been since. Tour friendly admoni¬ 
tion as to excess in wine has been often too applicable; 
bat upon this late occasion I erred on the other side. 
However, as I am now free from my restriction to 
Courtenay, I shall be much upon my guard; for, to tell 
the truth, I did go too deep the day before yesterday, 
having dined with Michael Angelo Taylor, and then 
supped at the London Tavern with the stewards of 
the Humane Society, and continued till I know not 
what hour in the morning. 


A Pugnacious Baron.— The present 44 upright” and 
venerable Baron Graham, in his younger days, could, 
'like the great and good of the old school, take his own 
part at a pinch, and handle his fives in prime style.— 
Happening to dine at the house of a host who had been 
at Cambridge in bis youth, and was at that period 
celebrated as an adept with his fists, the Learned 
Baron, on his bringing in the first dish, asked him if 
he had ever been at Cambridge ? The answer was 
in the affirmative of course. “ Could you fight a little 
at (hat time V* “I could,” was the answer. 44 Were 
yon ever beaten ?” 44 Yes, once.” 44 By whom ?”— 
44 By your Lordship,” was the reply. 44 1 offered to 
fight you again next morning, but your Lordship would 
not have it.** It is needless to say these reminiscences 
produced a hearty laugh, and the worthy Baron was 
not ashamed to admit that he was 44 a good Judge” in 
more way* than one* 


Original Anecdote.—A man who was noted for 
his parsimonious habits was peculiar among other things 
for taking the skin off all animals that fell in his way, 
such aa cats, dogs, rats, Ac. 

His children were acquainted with this practice of 
their father’s, and skinning of all dead animals was as 
(■miliar to them as household *ords. 

His mother residing in foe family, happened to die, 
and while the lifeless corpse lay unmolested and un¬ 
skinned, the children with one burst of astonishment 
and surprise, exclaimed 44 Mother, when is father going 
to skin granny ?” ^ 

Merely a Difference of Opinion. —The Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, during the war with Sweden, 
commanded the hetman, or chief of the Cossacks, to 
come to court on his way to the army in Finland.— 
44 If the Emperor, your father,” said the hetman, 44 had 
taken my advice, your Majesty would not now have 
been annoyed by the Swedes.” 44 What- was your 
advice?” asked the Empress. 44 To put the nobility to 
death, and transplant the people into Russia, calmly re¬ 
plied the Cossack. “But that,” the Empress observed, 
“would be rather barbarous.” “I do not see that,” 
replied he; 44 they are all dead now, and they would 
only have been dead if my advice had been taken.” 

Dancing*— A young man, who had attended more 
to the cultivation of his heels than of his mind, flat¬ 
tered himself that he could better his condition by 
shaking his feet rather than an empty skull, and issued 
the following proposals:— 

Dan Sting Shill —mis ster lightfoot proposes toe 
o pen a dan sing skull in witch that helligunt hart 
will be tort in the new west fashun. lad des and gen- 
tel men hoo may sea fight to patron eyxe him in his 
under take in, will pleas to sin thaer names to this ear 
paper. 

note a Been a. Skull to be o pin as sune as twaan 
tea sinnen do sin. 


A Sailor’s Classically. — 44 Ah ! I thought we 
should come to it at last,” said Ben. 44 Young eyes are 
soon dazzled by female beauty, and then away their 
hearts are soon whirled into the eddies and races be¬ 
tween the Silly and Cribdish of love; and then they 
founder amongst the Syringes, who will not so much 
as throw them a coil of their long hair to hold on by to 
keep them from sinking.” 44 Well done, Ben!” ex¬ 
claimed the lieutenant, after indulging in a hearty 
laugh; 44 why you are quite poetical. Pray, where did 
you learn any thing of Scylla and Charybdis?” 44 Why, 
Mr. Hamilton,” answered the veteran, with solemnity, 
44 the counsel of gray hairs is not to be despised; and 
respecting them there places, our parson—it was 
when I was a boy in the ould Billy-roughun, up the 
Mediterranean—our parson used to compare the 
temptations of the world to the whirlpools of Messina 
and that way; and he told us the rocks on each side 
were the Silly and Cribdish of the ancients. And 
then he used t6 spin a long yarn about loose women, 
whom he declared were like the beautiful Syringes 
that floated on the green sea like a cork, but which 
I takes to be mairmaids; and they sung 4 Tom Tough/ 
and 4 Poor Tom Bowline,’ and other such like songs, 
with so much sweetness that they ticed men to des¬ 
truction.”— Land and Sea Tales. 


A Plea of 44 Nolo Contendere.”— A native of 
the Emerald Isle, being brought before a court in 
Massachusetts, for assault and battery, was asked if he 
was guilty or not guilty ? “Guilty, by the powers!” 
exclaimed be, making demonstrations of more fight, 
44 haint a man a right in a free country to kntfck down 
any body he pleases, widout bein guilty of salt and 
batthers, I’d axe ye f’ The court answered this in the 
negative, and Pat was a little at a loss what to say. 
He did not like the word guilty; and yet he gloried 
too much in his character of a boxer, to wish to deny 
the charge. While he was hesitating what to say, m 
gentleman of the bar whispered to him to put in a plea 
of 44 Nolo Contendere 44 Nollengen tenter ye!” said 
the Irishman, who was better acquainted with the 
shelalah than with law Latin, “ what’s the manin iv 
that ?” 44 The meaning is, that you’ll not contend with 
the country,” said the lawyer. “ Nollegen tenter ye,” 
said the accused, turning to the bench— 44 that is to say. 
I’ll not contend wid the whole counthry ; but, by St. 
Patrick!” spitting on his hands, “ I can whip any three 
iv ye at the same time /” 


The Monster Dead.—A lady, while riding through 
a town near Portland, Maine, some time since, loet 
from her neck that comfortable appendage called a 
boa; she had not gone for, however, without missing 
it, whereupon she returned in pursuit, and found it a 
few rods back, undergoing a severe beating with snow 
balls and clubs, by a woman and some children. On 
being asked what they were doing, they replied in 
terror that they had found a monster , and were trying 
to kill it! At the urgent request of the lady, they 
desisted, when she shook the snow from the boa and 
placed it around her neck, much to the horror of the 
spectators! 

A well-known toper fell into a fever, which greatly 
increased his thirst ; when the physicians were deli¬ 
berating on the means of removing both, the patient 
gravely begged that they would confine themselvea 
to the office and task of removing the fever, leaving 
to himself the care of thirst 

A Gentleman Mixing in Society. —“ Who is that 
gentleman who has just ordered bis seventh tumbler 
of punch ? He seems to be a member of every Club 
in London.” 44 1 believe he is, bull forget hie name; 
he is evidently a person who mixes a good deal in 

•OCiely.Eigitized by 
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THE BIRTH-DAY IN DECEMBER. I A CHILD OF SONG! 


Many a smile it sweetly beaming, 

On this dark yet lovely day; 

Many an eye with joy is gleaming. 

Many a heart is fondly dreaming 
That the month is May. 

Many a step is tripping featly, 

To the maiden’s chamber door; 

Many a voice is wishing sweetly 
Years of bliss in store. 

Tis the morn when light first blessed her 
With its orient beam; 

When her mother’s lip first pressed her. 

And her lather's arms caressed her. 

In life’s opening dream. 

Had the skies been scanned that morning. 
Heaven’s air-painted bow 
Had been seen those skies adorning 
With its varied glow! 

And the stars, tho’ waning pale. 

As the sun gave daylight birth, 

Sorely lingered late, to hail 
A sister star on earth! 

Not a wild rose decked the plain, 

Yet it blossomed on her cheek; 

Winter held his flpwerless reign— 

Winter cold and bleak: 

Bat a summer's warmth was glowing 
O’er her infant doom; 

Flowers that in her heart were blowing, 
Passion-flowers, in sunshine growing,— 
There ev’n now they bloom. 

And many smiles be often beaming 
On her natal day. 

Eyes with joy be often gleaming. 

Hearts sincere be often dreaming, 

That the mom is May; 

Voices sweetly at her door. 

Wishing years of bliss in store. 

THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR. 

BT THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year. 

And years like passing ages, 

The gladsome current of our youth. 

Ere passion yet disorders. 

Steals ling'ring, like a river smooth. 

Along its grassy borders. 

But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan. 

And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker. 

Ye stars that measure life to man! 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, # 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid ? 

It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding f 
When one by one our friends have gone, 

1 And left our bosoms bleeding. 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 

And those of youth, a teeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 



I met him on the Frank ford road— 

A child of the singing crew, 

With habits so loose, that a single I 
Could look him through and through. 

Tho’ ’twos Spring, on his head was a leaf -less hat. 
With a most flagitious flaw; 

But, tho’ many a straw was in the hat, 

The hat was not worth a straw. 

His voice was strained, and his bursting eyes. 

Like his voice, were on a strain likewise. 

His coat, which you sea could no tail unfold. 

Was too short from being worn too long. 

And his voice through the weary welkin roll'd. 
Till the air became a song. 

And as his mouth o’er the five bar went, 
Expanding in its bound, 

The hearers said—and it sung assent— 

Twas a circus of sweet sound: 

An ivory gulph, that took no fun ill. 

With a tun of sound that would fill a tunnel. 

He was no sea-man os you may see, 

The bar having been his choice; 

But yet, whenever he went to C, 

He produced a large tn-voice. 

He gave his notes for cents; and, though 
To harmony he’d rehearse us, ■ 

He, somehow—for I found it so— 

Would still incline to xerse us; 

And, however it finish’d, the chap would be 
An advocate still for hard-money. 

A charge at every effort stole 
Athwart his lyric aim. 

For his understanding had no sole, 

And hi sfeet went always lame. 

I soon perceived that he was a swell. 

Though he looked it not at aU, 

And he must have been liked prodigioualy well, 
For he moved at every bawl. 

And though he was rather short of sighs. 

He looks too long in the ladies’ eyes. 

1 went his ballads one day to see, 

With a friend who would buy a score: 

And though we were at a stand by three* 

They were all bought up before; 

And he started off to the towns to sell. 

For he hated a city bier. 

And there bis song notes passed so 
That a better none need in choir 
And there, no doubt, he’ll be a star, 

For already you see hi« “wice goes far " 
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A 44 D. I. 0.” 

“ Ok, for a type of partinf ."—Hood. 

Adieu to the maelstrom of Fashion! 

Adieu to the 4 world ’ and the * set ,*’ 

Adieu to all fixtures!—save station¬ 
ery—i. e.: pen, ink, et cet 
Adieu to the 4 fip’ and the 4 levy,’— 

(Sad change ’tis, this parting with you!) 

To dear Mr- Head, and his bevy 
Of snipe and 4 long-bills,’ long adieu! 

> 

4 Enchanting ’ art thou—it is written 
Thine art may enchant one a 4 spell 
Bat my purse and person thou hast bitten 
If thee cannot fare better — farewell! 

Adieu! thou still home of the Quakers;— 

Adieu to thy 4 water-works ’—grand!— 

Wet streets—(that might give a dude agues!) 

Cold, watery society-—and 

Adieu to thy f re-works, alarming— 

To firemen, fire-eaters, and 4 hells;’ 

To 4 azure-hose* companies—charming!— 

And far-sounding, brazen-tongued belles. 

Adieu to thy 4 monsters.* astounding:— 

The Bank, the big Ship—mammoths strange! 

To the big 4 lions* where they’re abounding; 

And the little ones on the Exchange . 

Adieu to High street, and its glories; 

Its miles of fish market—where dock 
Fair caterers to stuff us!—to cure us. 

Four drug-shops flank every block! 

Adieu to each square, without failing;— 

4 Squire Biddle,* and Washington Square: 

Must thy glory all end in a railing t 
Thy 4 monument* end in the—air! 

Adieu! then, thou chequer-board city 
Of 4 Brotherly Love,’ (who is’t laughs T) 

Where, ’twixt read and un-read men, as yet I 
Find life but a stale game of drafts. 

Adieu to thy mays unenlighten’d,— % 

Thy close-shuttered windows, that tell 
Of the selfish, the distant, the frighten’dy— 

Of the tortoise encased in its shell. 

Do ye boast that the frost of December 
Will dissolve into fragrance in spring ? 

’Tis the passage-bird wanders, remember; 

The bear to an iceberg may cling. 

The gentle, the gifted, ye banish; 

The artful at length ye embrace ; 

And ye find, when the first-love shall vanish. 

But a sanctified Rake in his place. 

Do ye boost ye’re to 4 letters' attentive, 

Yet to 4 take in a stranger* abhor ? 

My friend had ten letters presentive, 

And ten 4 friends' took him in at ten stores .’ 

Mad people! ’tis thus that ye cherish 
The vampires who feast ’mid your pain: 

The timid desert ye or perish— 

The vultures will prey and remain! 

4 Nous veirons !* ’tis useless to scold ye, 

Athenians! cold, cautious, sedate. 

Your 4 schoolman's abroad*—as ye’ve told me— 
Abroad—in a neighbouring state !— 

Fairmount is thy true hill of science,— 

A hyd/ant thy Helicon-rill,— 

A prison's thy moral reliance,— 

And thdttnly good school is*Schuyl-ftitt / 

* 4 Ways unenlightened,*—*-that line could not have 
been written by Gas fight 


But that’s glorious!— Dash out from the town. 
O'er that 4 bridge like a breeze-rounded scarf? 
On some bright balmy mom—and you'll own 
Tis the best scene you've seen yet by half 
There you’ll see nature's charms!—‘ O.D.V.’ too. 
You’ll sip at 4 the Cottage; (don’t name it!) 
You'll see Fairmount’s water;—and see, too. 
They’ve done all they could do to dam it! 

You will see Manayunk;—Wissahiccon ?— 

You will see Laurel Hillyou will hear 
That 4 sweet gleeful echo,' and sicken 
That she who first 1 spoke it* ’s not near. 

That voice!—it would bid ye be free ! — 

Make nature’s pure worship thine own ; 

It would make ye what Woman should 6e— 

Ye butterfly buglets of 4 ton V 

No doubt ’twas quite wrong in thee, Fanny,— 
Quite naughty, like,—not to admire 
The 4 bragging big babes’ of that granny. 

The 4 American Gentleman Esquire!’ 

But adieu! may bright skies smile above thee, 
Where'er thou dost linger or wander! 

They all love thee still, who should love then— 
I All praise thee whose praise is not dander. 


To return—pray accept my farewells— 

Nice people!—tho quietest—proudest j— 

Nice city of wasp-waisted belles— 

The hollo west still ringing the loudest! 

Farewell! ye adored Mrs. Wood ! 

And there ye’ve done well once, at least; 

And I’d praise;—but 4 a wink is as good 
As a nod /’—and 4 enough as a feast.* 

P. D. Q. 

• • — 

THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 

‘ Once more upon the waters, yet once more .”—By run. 

Away! away! lo my native Land, 

But not to my native hearth. 

For, dead and gone is the social band. 

And, silent the house of mirth! 

Memory is, o’er each lonely apot— 

The root is there, though the flower is not 

The sea, to me, was a glad, free thing 
In my days of youth and pride; 

My heart, it now bears withering, 

Yet o’er it I will ride! 

There are colder depths than the depths below. 
Where the heart is struck by treachery's wo. 

I feel as one who placed above 

On some barren peak, far, far away, 

Surveys his scenes of youth and love— 

His hopes of years turned to decay! 

The mind runs o’er the distant view. 

And Heaven is on each fading hue! 

The mother’s voice—the friends’ blithe tone— 

The laugh of other days—are o’er, 

And blessiogs we scarce felt to own. 

Come back, like treasures on the shore 
Cast, when the owners all are pest— 

Like the good ship sunk by the blast! 

One blessing now, the Exile craves— 

A blessing for the «>il he leaves! 

Where Eagle's wing, his standard waves. 

The free! the bright! awhile he grieve*-— 

He could have loved that land, farewell - 
The sail is up! the breeze! the swell! 
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THE BAD BARGAIN; 

OR, EXPERIENCE D E A R L Y B 0 U G H T. 

Jockey-Clubs have done great good in this country. By the competition they have introduced, they have 
contributed largely to increase the speed, and in all other respects, improve' the breed of horses. In the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, the change within a few years, is most striking and obvious. Formerly a. nag who 
could travel eight or ten miles within the hour, was regarded as a goer; now, unless he can do his mile in¬ 
side of three minute* he is considered no rarity. But if the clubs have done good, they have alad involved 
evil. They have encouraged a taste for horse-flesh, which has spread itself beyond the proper boundaries. 
Every body now-adays must keep his fast trotter, and this ambition has brought ruin to many, and subjected 
more to ridicule. We will give an instance. 

Sammy Slick is a clerk in a wholesale warehouse on Broad street He is tall, gawky, and awkward in 
his person: meagre, contracted, and mean in his mind. For matly yean his only passion was smoking tobao 
co: to him a cigar was meat, drink and physic. During the last fall season, some one took Sammy to the Hunt¬ 
ing Park Course, and the sights which ho there saw, developed a new feeling. He was smitten with a hone- 
mania, and he resolved on becoming a patron of the turf Accordingly, he applied to a noted dealer, and ex- 
preased his readiness to pay any price for a suitable hone. The dealer perceiving what sort of a customer 
he had, promised every thing, and Anally procured him a hone,.which according to his representations could 
do every thing that a reasonable man could ask. He could trot, canter, amble, or gallop: and was equally 
kind in harness or under the saddle. Delighted with his acquisition, Sammy resolved to try him at mice, and 
having made the necessary preparation, he tnotinted and started. Whiffing his cigar, he proceeded leisurely 
along, until be reached the foot of a hill; but he had not made many paces of the ascent, before he fancied 
he heard his hone wheeze. 



Recollecting that, his friend, the dealer, had enjoined him to use the beast tenderly, Sammy alighted as 
kindly assisted the animal to get up the hill, a much more difficult task than he had imagined, though he, fey 
no means, considered it as any defect in his purchase. Once at the top, he aggfn mounted, and j|g[ pro ce ed 
ed onward. At various stages of his journey, Sammy found his hone tripping, but as be 
would happen, he gave these no heed. He took care, however, upon coming to a steep hill, to gefbut of fltto 
’e, and walk dowa*— 
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not, an be eaiil lo biU)wlC bccuiue ibure vv«*» «uj ucuigor, bui it wan always boat to be on the sate side. The 
whole distance compassed in Sammy’s ride, was short of ten miles, but when he returned to the stable, ho 
found his horse worn, wearied, and exhausted, and the hostler coolly informed him, that he was incurably 
spavined. This, of course, he did not relish, and he determined on redress. To this end, he waited on the 
dealer; and stated his complaint; to which the latter listened with much gravity and composure: 

- Well, Sir,” said he, when Sammy had concluded, “ what have I to do with this ?” 

“ To do with it!” echoed the indignant purchaser, “ every thing to do with it. Did I not buy him, expect¬ 
ing he was every thing he ought to be, and is he not spavined beyond recovery ?” 

** Toting gentleman,” gravely replied the horse-dealer, “ I dare say if, as you tell me, I have warranted this 
muni, you have some evidence of the Act.” 

* Evidence!" rejoined Sammy, “ the only evidence I have, is your own word; though, I suppose, that is not 
vserth much.” 

44 Mr. Slick,” added the other, “ notwithstanding your passion, I feel disposed to give you a word of advice. 
Too are evidently a green-horn, and it is no wonder that you have been taken in. You may be a good clerk, 
hot depend on it, you will never be a horseman. Relinquish all thoughts in this way: pocket the loss you 
hnve sustained: attend to your business: avoid race-courses : attempt no traffic in horses: and it will be 
greatly to your advantage. Send the beast you complain of, to the market, sell him fbr what he will bring, 
and say no more about it” 

We are glad to say, that simple as Sammy Slick was, he had the good sense to follow this advice. But 
glare axe very many S a mm y Slicks who will not be so easily cured of their follies. 


** I my. Blister nisninB, if you hit me with that there umbrella of yours, blow me if I don’t knock that 
kng nose ofTu^r ngly fhce with this here stick of mine. You are always jealous of my better luck in getting 
iesh, and n^Huu want to tptf your spite at me, but hang me if you had’nt better look sharp.” 

"Vy, yoo^n Catamaran, vot do you mean by this huproar. Vere’s them five shillings I lent yon fifteen 
yean ago, ven you voa as lean aa 1 am. You hungrateful wretch, you ought to be ashamed of yourself so you 
ought.” 













What an indescribable affection is love! Every 
body has felt it, but who can tell what it is? It baf¬ 
fles conjecture; it defeats investigation. It is inspired 
by different causes; it subsists on various aliments. 
The same object which excites the feeling in one, may 
subdue it in another. This man loves for beauty, that 
for intellect, a third for accomplishments, and a fourth 
for no reasoh at all. With one, it is a smoke raised 
with the fume of sighs; with another, it exhibits itself 
in “fair round belly, with fat capon-1 iijed.” To this, it is 
whip-syllabub; to that, roast beef and plum pudding. 

Love shows itsdlf in an infinite variety of phases. 
Its votaries are of all classes: their offerings are of all 
kinds. One lover feels himself so etherialized that he 
bestrides the gossamer, 

“ That wantons in the idle summer air/’ 

another forthwith fancies himself a tun of a man, 
and he feeds with the rapacity and constancy of an 
Alderman. 

Our old friend Triptolemus Tinnicum is the most 
inveterate lover of our acquaintance. He has been 
from his very boyhood a devoted admirer of the fair. 

“ From his youth upwards 

His spirit walked not in the w ays of men,” 

for he was perpetually among the women. In his days 
of juvenility he scorned the amusements of Trap and 
Ball, and mingled in the feminine sports of his female 
compeers; and when he was reaching into man’s es¬ 
tate he preferred the boudoir and the drawing room to 
the race course and the gymnasium. Of course, Trip 
was a favorite with the ladies. They found him so 
attentive—so obliging—such a dear, good-natured, 
willing creature, that they were unanimous in his 
praises, and admitted him to all their little confidential 
coteries. But here, unfortunately for Trip, their likings 
stopped. Their very familiarity was his bane, for while 
they coaxed, and caressed, and flattered him, they 
could not feel the love with which he endeavoured to 
inspire them. What, many little Trip, who carried 


their fans and run upon their errands—and gal¬ 
lanted them when none others could be found! the 
thing was ridiculous, and so our poor friend found his 
lady-loves slipping their necks into the matrimonial 
noose, one afler another, leaving him to his own 
thoughts upon the subject. But though often disap¬ 
pointed, he never despaired, and he went on year after 
year, courting first the mammas, and as these passed 
through his fingers, next betaking himself to the 
daughters, until he had gene through three genera¬ 
tions, and found himself on the verge of three-score. 

The last essay of Triptolemus Tinnicum in love- 
making deserves to be recorded. Finding that the 
younger women looked cold upon him, he determined 
to try those of more mature age. Accordingly he se¬ 
lected a well known widow, “ fat, fair, and forty,” 
who, though well to do in the world, had no great 
abundance of admirers, as her temper was known not 
to be of the sweetest. To this dame he procured an 
introduction, and for a time contrived to make himself 
particularly agreeable. He read the newspapers to 
her—he escorted her to church—he wailed upon her 
at home—in short he was generally believed to have 
succeeded in carrying the prize, and his friends rallied 
him on his approaching happiness. But alas! 

“The course of true love never did run smooth,” 


and there was to be no exception in favour of poor Trip 
One night. Is himself and his Oulcinea were cozily 
seated together, he thought a suitable opportunity had 
come to pop the important question; and drawing his 
chair close to hers, he gradually put out his feelers on 
t he subject. He spoke pathetically on the loneliness 
of his condition, and expressed a fervent anxiety to 
change it, and then finding that she listened favorably, 
he boldly avowed his affection. His life—his for¬ 
tune—his all, he said, were at her disposal, and he 
begged her to accept him and them, and in return 


give him her precious self. The dame, Simpering and 
gratified, signified her assent, anc^uTrip rightly 
thought there was not much time to l^^t, they forth¬ 
with began to discuss the prelimina^^pf the mar- 
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rioge. Now, it ao happened that our friend Tinnicum 
had always felt an unaccountable aversion to dogs, and 
as he had seen a large Newfoundlander occasionally 
stretch/ himself on the widow’s hearth-rug, he took the 
liberty of suggesting that she should banish her brute 
favorite from her household. If he had asked her 
for all her remaining teeth, it could not more have 
surprised and aroused her. The serenity of her tem¬ 
per vanished in a moment; her neck bridled with an¬ 
ger and turning disdainfully away, she vowed that she 


would not part with her dbg for fifty sueh old fum- 
blers as her late accepted lover. Trip, finding his 
mistake, and alarmed for the consequences, attempted 
to allay the tempest of passion he had raised, but in 
vain. The more he entreated the more inexorable she 
became, and finally she gave him a hint to go, which 
there was no mistaking. Since then our poor old friend 
has been sadly chagrined, and it is doubtful whether 
he will ever rally his spirits sufficiently to attempt 
another conquest 



The Quakers of this generation have fallen off sadly from the good old fashions of George Fox and Wil¬ 
liam Penn. They have grown worldly-minded and vain, and instead of the demure primness which once 
characterized their sect they are now as gay and volatile as any of the children of Adam. Their young men 
flaunt in broadcloths—their young women flutter in satins, and even their elders are not unwilling to partake 
of the 44 profane mince-pies,” which were once their abomination. Their houses are furnished with rich 
carpets, and massive cabinet-ware, and their tables bend with the weight of silver. Formerly they abhorred 
the sounds of singing, and they turned with horror from the tones of every instrument; now they melt into 
raptures under the rich melodies of Mrs. Wood, or warm into enthusiasm at the overtures of Auber. At the 
concert, in the ball-room, or the theatre, it is no uncommon occurrence to find the younger members of the 
fraternity; and in the street, they can no longer be distinguished by the sugar-scoop bonnet, or the sled-runner 
coat. They court society, and follow the fashions, and the only distinctive mark which they retain, beyond 
their clanship, is a peculiarity of dialect; and even that is used or laid aside, according to circumstances. 

Of course there are exceptions. Even in these times, may be found here and there true followers of the 
pristine faith—staunch adherers to the ancient discipline—scrupulous observers of the rigid'tenets of the early 
founders. Ebenezer Evenly and Tabitha Smooth, are of this description. The former would rather lay down 
his life than pay a militia fine: the latter would as soon enter into a fiery furnace, as cross the threshold of 
a concert-room. Their persons need no description, as the picture prefixed contains strictly faithful likenesses. 
Their lives furnish no material for commentary, as they have flowed in an even channel from their infancy to 
maturity. The only event that occurred to mark either of their histories, was their courtship; and that was 
conducted with an undeviating modesty. The loving Ebenezer never aspired to taste the lips of his chaste 
Tabitha, ontil they had 44 passed meetingand their passion was revealed through the mutual moving of the 
•pirit TheCupid that governed their loves, was as prim as one of their own 44 speakers f* and he permitted 
no fimdne^^fceyond a twirling of the thumbs. * 

It wou^Hs well if Ebenezer and Tabitha were more generally regarded as models, and we reoommend 
them as proems to all the young men and women of our acc^yi intayce.(^ 
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1 . 

To towfo mihi of a crow, add a circle complete; 
Then, let two semi-circles a perpendicular meet; 
Wert, add a triangle that elands on two feet ; 

Then, two semi-circles, and a circle complete. 

2 . 

A hundred and 11%, if rightly applied, 

To a place where the living did once aH reside, 

Or a consonant joined to a sweet singing bird. 

Will give you a name that you’ve oftentimes heard; 
Which ’mong your friends at least one person owns. 
It’s the rival of Smith, and as common as Jones. 

3. 

A numeral, a pronoun, and a syllable that, in 
sound, resembles the neighing of a horse, will com 
pound that, without which even a palace would prove 
an uncomfortable habitation. 

4. 

Take a word that’s composed of three letters alone, 

. The initial then change thirteen times, all but one; 
Thirteen words will appear, though all ending the same, 
As various in sense, as they can be in name. 

First a place must be found where brave tars oft retreat, 
When the wind in a storm makes the waves o’er them 
beat; 

The first letter exchange, as a song ’twill appear; 
Then exchange it again, ’tis a part of the year; 

Now it’s lively and brisk, the next place to possess; 
Then gives name to a pole, in its holiday dress; 

Next the produce of earth, when for food 'tis prepared 
Then a chattering thing, to a magpie compared; 

For brightness and glory, now see it far famed; 
Whatsoe’er I allege, the next word will be named; 

A denial, alas! too, it sometimes must be ; 

May it never be so, when the next’s due to me; 

A famed Scottish river, its assistance must lend; 

Last, a road’s to be found, bringing us to the and. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Tobacco.—2. C-L-ark, orC-lark (Clark).—3. C-him- 
ney (chimney.) —4. Bay, lay, day, guy, May, hay, jay, 
ray, say, nay, pay, Tay, way. 

ENIGMAS. 

1 . 

Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas mutterM in hell. 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth *twas permitted to rest. 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d; 
’Twill be found in the sphere, when ’tis riven asunder; 
Tis seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder; 
Twas allotted to man from his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth, and attends him in death; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop ef his house, and the end of his wealth; 

In the neap of the miser ’tis boarded with oars, 

But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir; 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound; 

It prays with fee hermit, with monarchs is crown’d; 
Without it fee soldier and seaman may roam. 

Bat wo to fee wretch that expels it from home; 
hi fee whispers of conscience ’tis rare to be found. 

Nor e’en in fee whirlwind of passion is drown’d; 

Twill soften fee heart, though deaf to fee ear. 

Twill make it acutely and constantly hear; 

But, in short, let it rest; like a beautiful flower, 

(Oh! breathe on it softly,) it dies in an hour. 

2 . 

In a garden there strayed 
A beautiful maid, 

As fair as the flowers in the mom; 

The first hour of her life 
She was made a wife, 

And she died before she was born. 


Answers. —1. The letter H.—2. Eve. 


QUOTED CRITICISMS FROM 


MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. * 

“ My book, wherein my soul recorded the history of 
all her secret thoughts.” Rickard ZZ7. 

“ Was ever book containing such vile matter!” 

Romeo and Juliet 
“ What though you have beauty, 

(As by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than, without candle, may go dark to bed,) 

Must you be. therefore, proud and pitiless f’ 

, As You Lake It 

** Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
by what you see them act” Othello. 

JOSEPH wood. 

“ Sweet fortune's minion and her pride.” 

1st Henry TV. 

“ How angel-like he sings!” Cymkeline. 

“ If you did but hear him, you would never dance 
' again after a tabor and fife; no, the bagpipe could 
not move you. He sings several tunes, fester 
than you’ll tell money; he utters them as he had 
eaten ballads, and ail men’s ears grow to his 
tunes." Twelfth Night 

** Tou are not Wood, you are not stone, but man!” 

Julius Cceear. 


# am. wood. 

* Full of noises. 

Sounds and sweet airs, feat give delight and hurt not" 

Tempest 

“She will nog fee savageness out of a bear." Othello. 

" The aU-aeeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first fee world begun." 

Romeo and Juliet 
I’ll tell her plain, fee sings as sweetly as a nightin- 
ftfe.” Taming of the Shrew. 


BROUGH. 

Thou art a tall-fellow ef thy hands." Winter’s 7bfc. 
" Tboo told’st me they were stolen into this Wood, 
Aad here am I, and Wood, within thb Wood." 

Mdewmmer Nights Dream. 
" m* alone your inky trow, your Mack dkfeir, 

Your bugle eye-halls, nor your ch e ck of cnaa 
That can entame my spirits to yea* worsh ip .' 

As You Lake It 

“ I will roar you as ’twere any nightingale." 

Mi dsummer Nights Dream. 

^WILLIAM B. WOOD. 

* Thy life hath had some smack of honour in it* 

Julius Conor. 

“ Change command into obedience; 

Fear and niceness into a waggish courage; 

Ready in jibes, quick-answered, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel" CysMme. 

«* Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale his 

variety." Antony and Cleopatra. 

“ Friends thou hast, and their adoption tried." Hmnikt 


JOHN 

A gross fat man. as fax as butter." let Henry IT. 
“ lack, how agrees fee devil end thee about thy coal 
feat thou Boldest him, on Good Friday last, for a 
cup of Madeira, and a cold capon’s leg?" 

1st Henry IV. 
“ Be large in mirth; anon, we’ll drink a measure fee 
table round." Macbeth. 

"He that will caper wife me for a thofe^M marks, let 
him lend me fee money, and feed^Be at him.” 
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COMPRISING 

TJJLES, QUIPS , QUIRKS , JMJTECROTES » EJtCETIJE. 

THE LEADING ARTICLE. 



“ I will follow thee, 

TV) the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.” 


AMAZINGLY CONVENIENT. 



TBWf* charitable people in the world, notwithstanding its general wickedness Of thisdeacripj 

bn ja the Umbrella Maker in Second street, who has suspended over his door, a large canopy for the accom- 
of such passen gers as are unprovided with the means of shelter from the storm. Long Jack 
Thompson has found this an invaluable comfort. It so happens that whenever it rains, Jack’s business lies 
in foal neighbourhood, and he takes his station as regularly as the old pie-woman who sits opposite. His fre¬ 
quent appearance has attracted general observation, but it makes no difference to Jack who looks at him.— 
The owner of the shop was at first annoyed by his constant resort to the stand, and would invite him 
within doors, buttlack civilly declined, saying that he found the public umbrella amazingly convenient. 
He baa now sefBml a kind of prescriptive right to it, and but few ever think of disturbing him in its en¬ 
joyment 
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THE ALIBI; 


• 0 R, TRIAL OF I 

A country town in Ireland during the assizes, 
is a scene of “most admired disorder.” It would 
seem as if the personified presence of Justice, in 
the figures of the two crmined and white-wigged 
individuals, who sit in either court, was the vir¬ 
tual breach of the law ; while the gyrations of the 
sheriff (and the satellites who revolve in his or¬ 
bit) in hopes of catch.ng a culprit or two, resem¬ 
ble very much the merry-go-round of a dog 
coursing his own tail. 

J ustice is (really) lame as well as blind among us. 
She has not the least chance in the game of hide- 
and-seek, at which she is constantly playing 
with crime, in my “unhappy,” “unfortunate,” 
“mis-goverued,” and otherwise over-epitheted 
country. 

In the very teeth of the judges, and in the ve¬ 
ry precincts of the Court, the moBt flagrant out¬ 
rages may, or at least used to be, seen. Murder 
was sometimes, riots, robberies, assaultB and bat¬ 
tery, and every minor offence in the calendar 
were at all times rife, on those half-yearly Satur¬ 
nalia of idleness, litigiousness, and debauchery. 

About half a century ago, when there was no 
armed police, and a very scanty provision of pub¬ 
lic conveyances from town to town—when five- 
sixths of the population laboured under the yoke 
of political degradation,—when a judge cracked 
jokes on the bench, and made puns on the prison¬ 
er he was condemning to death—when deeds 
commonly called “oflnight,” were as frequently 
done in open day, the state of things was no 
doubt muen worse than it is even now; and it was 
as far back as forty or fifty years ago, that a cir¬ 
cumstance very much in unison with such social 
disorganization took place, and which 1 am now 
about to narrate. 

About noon on a fine day in July, in the 

ear 1791, the chief town of a southern county of 

reland was just beginning to warm into the va¬ 
rious excitements which are self-generated by the 
beer-and-whiskey beats of the assize season. 
The judges had gone in solemn state to the court¬ 
house, attended by the high sheriff with his white 
wand, the sub with his horse-whip, the mounted 
constables, halberds in hand, and scarfs over 
shoulder, and the bailiffs on foot, with staves 
and sticks of varieties of head-breaking capabili¬ 
ty. The two cracked trumpets of the volunteer 
cavalry corps had sounded their discordant fan - 
farre , and some almost as harmonious shouts 
from the mob, gave the final salute to their “riv- 
erences the joodges, ” and his honour ’Squire 
Flaherty the sheriff, a fine man an’ a rale jintle- 
man, long life and good luck to him, hurra!” 

The solemn business of pleading and prosecu¬ 
ting, the battle for life and death, the tricks of 
chicanery, over-reaching and false swear¬ 
ing, were soon in full play within the courts; 
while the whiskey shops and tap-rooms had al¬ 
ready begun to reap the early harvest of intem¬ 
perance. 

The host of “ The Flaherty Arms” was up to 
his eyes in business, serving customers at the bar, 
superintending the dinner-dressing in the kitch¬ 
en, running up stairs after the chambermaid, and 
down stairs after the ccok, seeing that the hostler 
“whisped down” the horses, that the waiter 
■“rubbed up” the spoons, and knives and forks, 
and glasses; that “ the boy” was cleaning the 
boots; “the girl” plucking the poultry; thus 
duly keeping himself in practice for his own su- 

f ereminent vocation of plucking the customers, 
n the midst of this bustle—but 1 cannot vouch 
for the landlord's particular locality at the mo¬ 
ment, whether kitchen, pantry, or scullery, he 


HIGHWA YMA N. 

was attracted by a loud ringing at the outer bell, 
and vociferous bawls for the hostler, passed 
through a straggling crowd of servants and re¬ 
tainers in his various titles of “Tim!” “Car¬ 
ney!!” “ Tim Carney!!!”—and by such soft in¬ 
ducements as “why then, bad luck to you, Tim. 
why don’t ye run to the bell?” “To the devil 
wid you, Carney, can’t you come whin they’re a 
callin’ you ? ” “Tim Carney, you brute, why do 
you keep the gentleman and his sarvint and the 
other bastes waitin?” 

“Pray, thin, mister Timothy Carney,” at last 
said the landlord, seeking in his own person the 
dilatory functionary in the darkest recess of the 
stables, “by what manes do you daar to keep the 
qwallity stannin’ in the street while you are sno¬ 
rin’ under the mangel*? It’s a nate patthera of an 
hostler you are, is’nt it ? Why, then the curse of 
o’ Cromwell on you, Tim Carney, this blissed 
day, but it’s a brqlh of a boy you are, an’ mighty 
fit for an hostler aj the head inn of a county town 
in the ’sizes! Bad scratch to ye, Tim, an' the 
likes o’ ye for a lazy, limpin’, ould, good-for- 
nowtbin’ thief o’ the world!” 

To all this abuse, and the loud shouts of laugh* 
ter that accompanied it from all the“b’ys” ana 
girls, old and young, who lounged in the yard 
and under the gateway, old Tim muttered, as he 
hobbled along, that some one out of all those who 
took such pains to call him might themselves 
have taken bold of the horses and led them into 
the stable. To the justice of this opinion my 
readers will no doubt give their assent. But the 
division of idleness is a too well established prin¬ 
ciple of political economy in Ireland to run any 
risk of being violated, by any one individual do¬ 
ing any thing that is’nt his “place.” 

“Why thin, my gracious! Dinnis Murphy,” 
exclaimed mine host, reproachfully but patheti¬ 
cally, as he encountered the waiter with an arm 
full of plates and dishes, and flirting with the 
kitchen maid in the passage, “could’nt you have 
thrun down thim crockery, and helped the jintle- 
man to get off his horse, while he was waitin' in 
the sthreet for that draamin’, ould hop-an'-go 
constant of an hostler of ours ?” 

“Indeed, Mister Mulligan. 1 dont think that's 
the business of a head waither entirely. Any 
bow it’s not my place.” 

“An’ you, you sthreelavally, that stands there 
grinnin’ and laughin’ wid your course arms 
a-kimbo, could’nt you have caught bold of the 
bridle an’ led a customer into the nouse?” 

“The Lord save us, bow cross you are this 
mornin’, Mister Mulligan. By my fecks, it 
wasn’t to hould horses that I hired myself to your 
sarvice, an’ Pd have you to know that it is’nt my 
place. ” 

“Go ’long thin, and feed the pigs,you imp’rent 

hussy!” 

“Oh ! that’s another thing entirely—I’m never 
above my business,” replied the bare-legged 
slattern, striding off to her elegant occupation. 

The landlord found no greater satisfaction 
from the boot-boy, or the cow-boy, or the cook, 
in arguing and disputing with whom he lost a 
good quarter of an hour of bis own and their 
time, while the gentleman in the tile-floored and 
sand-covered parlour was waiting with great 
seeming patience, first for the waiter and then for 
the host, who were respectfully roared after and 
hallooed for, in modifications of the same kind of 
summonses as were addressed m*e while to the 
hostler. t!| 

When Mr. Mulligan at last bowed himself in¬ 
to the parlour, he was not a little struck with re- 
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tpect, and somewhat with admiration, at the 
presence of his now customer. He was a fine- 
looking young man, that is to say, about thirty, 
tall and well-built, his athletic shape shown to 
great advantage by the skin-tight leather breech¬ 
es reaching half way-down the calves of bis legs, 
where they were met by a pair of bfown-topped 
boots, and they were joined at the waistband by 
a double-breasted and broad-flapped scarlet ker¬ 
seymere waistcoat; a blue coat with fancy-gilt 
buttons, a profuse white muslin cravat and a frill¬ 
ed and ruffled shirt completing his costume, the 
whole style of which showing that he could not 
have ridden more than a very few miles that 
morning, and that he had taken his journey very 
easy indeed. The powder, to be sure, was a 
good deal shaken out of his hair, and scattered 
■over the low collar and wide lappels of his coat; 
but this added to the careless grace of his whole 
appearance. 

“ I am your honour’s most humble sarvint to 
command, and will be proud to resave yer hon¬ 
our’s orders”—for dinner, would have added Mr. 
Mulligan, in his usual style of anticipating the 
wishes of bis customers; but there was a military 
air and a sternness of brow about the stranger 
which repelled a too great familiarity. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Mulligan, said the lat¬ 
ter, with a most relaxing smile, which at once put 
the landlord more at his ease; but he only just 
sat on the mahogany-painted deal-bottomed 
chair, bolding it at each side as if he was as much 
afraid of falling forward as he seemed to be of 
reclining backwards. 

“I want to ask you a fear questions, ” continu¬ 
ed the stranger, “about the road to Ballymagar- 
ry. ” 

“Is it to Ballymagarry, your honour? I sup¬ 
pose, thin. Sir, you’r goin’ to dine and sleep with 
nis lordship the Marquis ?” said poor Mr. Mulli¬ 
gan, rather annoyed at the prospect of losing his 
customer so soon. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my good landlord; I may 
rkle over to see his Lordship to-morrow or next 
day, perhaps; but for this day and night, at any 
rate. 1 promise you I am your guest.” 

“And proud I’ll be of the honour of entertain¬ 
ing sich a jintleman, an’ it’s the first of thrate- 
ment that’s to be found at “Flaherty Arms, ” for 
man and baste. An’ what ’ud your honour 
choose to be after orderin’ for dinner, Sir ? An’ 
for supper in the evenin’ ? or by way of a snack 
now. Sir? we have ivery thing quite convenient, 
your honour.” 

“That ’ll do, that ’ll do, ” said the stranger.to his 
groom, who now came in, in a fine, lace-colour- 
ed livery, and was busily placing saddle-bags, 
riding cloak, and two brace of pistols on a side 
table; “but stay, Robert, for fear of accidents, 
you had better shake the powder out of the pans, 
and draw the bullets, as we shall remain in this 
comfortable inn for a day or two.” 

“Thin, perhaps, Kurnel, I had better ride 
across the country and warn the Marquis that 
you’re not coming to day?” said the groom, 
awkwardly saluting his master like an undrilled 
recruit. 

“No. no, his Lordship does not quite expect 
me to day; but if necessary you can provide me a 
messenger, Mr. Mulligan.” 

“Is it a messenger, your Honour? By my 
soul—savin’ your honour’s presence, an’ it's my¬ 
self that can do the same; for I’ll back my b'y, 
Mat Quinlan, to trot from here to Ballymagarry 
Park and back again, before your honour’s sar¬ 
vint that’s here to the fore could well find his 
, way to the cross roads at the fut of Kil-goblin 
mountain.” 

“Why that would greatly depend on the horse 
Mat Quinlan was mounted on,” said the stran¬ 


ger, smiling; “ bat never mind, we can talk of 
that by and by.” 

“ The horse ? what horse, Kurnel, is it you’re 
talking about? why it’s on his own legs, an’ 
the feet that’s hangiifg to them, that my b’y Mat 
goes his messages; an’ it’s thrue enough for me. ” 

“Well, well, no more about that now,” said 
the stranger sharply, and his original expression 
of countenance returned. 

“Yis, your honour—no, your honour!” ex¬ 
claimed the host, rising from his seat abruptly, 
confused by his customer’s look; and his eyes 
were in the meantime fixed on the groom, who 
coolly extracted three bullets each from the two 
brace of pistols, and placed the dozen missiles 
on the mantel-piece. 

“Upon my word, Kurnel an’ it’s well provided 
your honour was. Sir, in case you met any bad 
company along ihe road; but there is’nt much 
fear o’ that in ’size time,” said Mulligan sneak- 
ingly, being quite browbeat by the stranger’s 
military frown. 

“1 don’t know that, landlord; I’ve known da¬ 
ring fellows take the very presence of the judges 
as the time for their exploits, and I am sure I 
rode through as ill-looking a set of fellows com¬ 
ing up to your house as ever infested the high¬ 
ways. ” 

“indeed, Kurnel, its thrue enough for your 
honour, we have plenty of bad ones an’ to spare 
in town this fine day, an’ that's the rason that 
think the road so safe.” 

“The assizes have brought all the country to 
gether, it seems ?” 

“Why, yis, indeed your honour, there’s a 
great throng o’ the qwallity as well as plinty o’ 
blackguards to the lore. An’ it’s the greatest 
luck in the world that I’ve a dacent bed to spare 
for your honour, an’ that’s only bekase of Squire 
Flaherty Cavin, afther the ball to night, to go 
home and sleep at Ca9tle Flaherty, an’ it’s very 
proud 1 am intirely to have the bed for”— 

“How far off is Castle Flaherty? ” 

“Jist five short miles, Kurnel. ” 

“In what direction ?” 

“Oh, straight on the say side, your honour— 
every one knows Castle Flaherty. An’ what 
’ud your honour be orderin’ for dinner, Sir ? ” 
was the winding up of the landlord’s speech, 
for he had heard anxious calls for him through¬ 
out the house, and the waiter was beckon¬ 
ing him outside the window. 

“ Whatever you like, landlord; whatever you 
can spare from your numerous guests.” 

“On, by Jimini, there’s lashing, your honour, 
for every one; for the Gran’ Jury, an’ the 
Joodges, an’ the counsellors, an’ the whole kit o' 
them,—an’ all sorts for your honour into the bar¬ 
gain. Cornin’, Cornin’! I beg your honour’s 
pardon; but there’s no tellin’ you the confusion o’ 
the house, at ’size time, whin I’m not every 
where”- 

“To make confusion worse confounded ?” 

“Jist so, indeed, Sir, it’s thrue enough for you, 
Kurnel.” exclaimed the unconscious landlord, 
sideling away towards the door, until the 
stranger waved his hand in token of permission 
that he should retire. W ben he was gone, the 
traveller talked for some time with his servant, 
and having soon dismissed the latter, and then 
examined all the framed daubings which disfi¬ 
gured the walls, and read carefully all the effu¬ 
sions in prose and verse cut on the window 
panes, he betook himself to the repose of an arm¬ 
chair, and the refuge of thought. 

Scarcely had he so sat, when a gentle tap at 
the door announced an intruder. 

“Come in! ” cried the traveller in a voice loud 
enough to have manoeuvred a battalion, and he 
instinctively clapped his hand op onp of the pis- 
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triton the table beside him (forgetting the balls 
were extracted, and the priming out) as though 
lie expected an inroad from the rough company 
he bad observed in the street. It was only Mr. 
Mulligan, who reappered, and who said, in his 
most submissively coaxing tone, 

“1 was just thinkin’, your honour, that in re¬ 
gard of a snack, jht a damper as a body might 
say, that there’s a fine round o’ beef, or a fillet 
o’ vale, or a cowld turkey, or a slice o’ ham, 
or some rashers and eggs, or any little thing o’ 
that kind quite at your sarvice, Kurnel in the lar¬ 
der ; an’ in the mane time I made bould to bring 
your honour a little recreation in the way of a 
book or two, for 1 am sure you must be lonesome, 
sir.” 

“You are very obliging, Mr. Mulligan; send 
in the whole stock of the larder, if vou Tike it 
“An 1 a bottle of Madary, may be, your hon¬ 
our? It’s of the right sort, Sir—or Tioareef, or 
sherry, Kurnel, or a thrifle of cherry brandy, by 
way of a relish ? ” 

“Bring in a Bin full of whatever you please, 
Mr. Mulligan; and let me see those books— 
what are they ? ” 

“Why, Sir, they’re jist a few books for the 
'tise.jinUemen, the counsellors, and the gran’ ju¬ 
rors, and the likes; there’s the Justice’s Vaddy- 
makem, an* the last Turnpike Act, and the 
Newgate Calendar, an’ the last new Life of Cap¬ 
tain Quilty, the highwayman, with bis picthure 
in front. ” 

“A ni> collection, indeed! Faugh! don’t show 
me that;/’ exclaimed the traveller, giving a kick 
to the Newgate Calendar. “XVor that stupid 
stuff," added be, tossing the law-books upside 
down. “Let me look at this Life of Captain 
Quilty, there may be some fun in that. ” j 

“is it fun your honour ? By Gorra’ thin it’s 
eagre fun that’s in it, for it’s nawthiu 1 but mar -1 
dun an* rapes, an’ robberies from first to last;! 
an’ it’eweU ter you, Kuruel, that you did’nt meet 
him on the roan this blessed mornin’; or well for 
him, may be, for by my sowi, I think tbim bull -1 
dogs, with the three bullets a piece in’em, might | 
raAesvu >Quiliy look crooked. ” 

“He’s a fierce fallow, if this is like him, land-! 
lmd.’’ 

“Och, tbta. sure enough it’s him it is, Kurnel. j 
-~mt taste al the world says so; an’ it’s wicked | 
aasugh he is; by the same token there’s one of 
his nun to be tried for a robbery and murther to¬ 
day; an’ the devil’s cure to hiss and the likes of 
him, says 1. But i’ll go an’ order the snack, 
your honour, and maybe then you’d go out an* 
take a taste •’ the fresh air an r get an appetite 


“What m there to he seen in this town of 
yours, Mujfigan?” said the stranger, dinging 

“One ean’t read before dinner in the dog- 
days.” 

What w there to be seen in it. Sir? Why. 
there's ptioty. There’s the calf with fivelegs, an’ 
the honied eook, an' the two-headed dwarf in a 
bottle of whiskey, all for tuppence a-piece, your 
honour; an’ there’s the rope dancin’ in the Mar 
knt-emiare by-an’-by, and the tumblin’— ” 

“WaU that’s quite suificieot, Mulligan. I’ll 
go out and look about me a little. ” 

“Maybe your honour’d like to sthrole into the 
eoort-honao and listen to the thryals? I’m tould 
by the joodgeh crier that there’s some lively bu¬ 
siness cornin’ oo: three min for murther wid 
spades and pitchforks, an’ a woman for poison- 
en’, an’ two girls for stranglin’ their childer, to 
say nothin’ ofmanslaughter, and burnin, and the 
likes.” 

"Yon make out a tempting list, landlord, but 
those lively honors have no pleasure for me. 


Yet, let me see, I think I should be inclined to 
look at the court, if I thought there was any 
chance of getting a decent place.” 

“Is it a place, Kurnel? Och, thin, it’s that 
you shall have, one beside the very joodge on the 
biuch. It’s rare that so fine-dressed an’ giner- 
ous a jintleman as yourself axes a sate there,— 
barriii’ the gran’ jury, an the marquis, an’ the 
other nobleman or jintleman of the county; and 
far be it from me to say a word in disparagement 
of sicb ginerous customers as they are iv’ry one 
o’ them.” 

“And how can you get me this seat, landlord?” 

“Nawthin’aisier, Kurne*’; I’ll jist send a bit of 
a note to the Clerk o’ the crown, that sits under 
the joodge, on the tip o’ the crier's white 
wand—” 

“ A rather uneasy seat,” said the stranger with 
a smile. 

“Not at all, your honour; it’s wide an’ com¬ 
fortable, but it hasn’t a stuffed cushion on it like 
the joodge’s binch, that’s God’s truth.” 

“ W ell, and what’ll you say in your “ bit of u 
note?” 

“ Why, jist that your honour, Kurnel O’Car¬ 
roll, of U>e Royal Irish Dragoons, an’ long life to 
them! is on bis way to the Marquis’s at B&lly- 
garry park, an’ was steppin’ in promiekis into 
the Coort-bouse-” 

“ So my servant has told you my name, I see. 
Incautious rascal!” (muttered the stranger 
aside.) 

“ fo he sore be did, your honour, an’ a fine 
name it h, an’ a fine man it is that’s the owner of 
it, an’ that’s yourself, Kurnel jew’l, so it is,” said 
Mr. Mulligan, waxing gayer and more familiar 
every minute, and paying no attention to his 
guest's dissatisfied looks, nor to the ill-tempered 
exclamation. 

But the “ Kurnel” cut short hk compliments, 
by telling him to send in “ the snack ;’ r and ac¬ 
cordingly an overwhelming display of viands 
soon appeared, over which the traveller linger¬ 
ed without eating much. It appeared as tf he 
felt as little appetite for the encounter of all the 
labours of sight-seeing so profusely recommended 
by the landlord. But after two or three hours 
bad been in one way or another gone through, 
the traveller, pud well be ought, in very weari¬ 
ness determined on a lounge. He therefore 
ooce more summoned his host, who produced his 
“ bit of a note,” ready written; and under his 
guidance tbs stranger was soon in the market¬ 
place, his broad-leaved hat carelessly placed oe 
one side of his head, and hk targe knotted stick 
oarried with a rakish flourish ia his hand. Mr. 
Mulligan bowed end scraped at every question 
of hk guest, who seemed amasingly inquisitive 
regarding every building; whether public or pri¬ 
vate, and appeared to take particular interest in 
the various squabbles that arose among the 
straggling and half-dnmken vagabonds who 
reeled about the tows in all directions. Bat 
none of the shows enumerated by Mulligan, ear 
the attractions of the court-house itself, could 
draw him from those ont-o'-door observations, 
until bis servant, who seemed also to have been 
killing hk hour in the same manner, was seen 
walking briskly towards the ion, and as be pass¬ 
ed by bis master, he saluted him in his usual 
awkward way, bat be attracted no notioe from 
the Colonel. 

“ Now, Mr. Mulligan, let us go to the court¬ 
house,” said the tatter at length; and they were 
soon accordingly at the building. 

The moment the handsome and flashy looking 
straBgcr entered the criminal court he attracted , 
considerable attention. The “ bit of a note” do- ' 
ly passed over to the clerk of the crown, on the tip 
of the crier’s wand, was handed up to the Judge, 
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who, immediately on perusing it, gave orders to 
hove Col. O’Carroll conducted to the bench, on 
which, close beside his Lordship, he was soon 
seated, fulfilling Mr. Mulligan’s prophecy to the 
letter, and to the no small gratification of the lat¬ 
ter, the value of whose patronage was thus 
proved in a very eminent manner; and who hav¬ 
ing seen his protest snug cheek-by-jowl with the 
judge, he hurried off to the Post-office at the 
Coloners request to inquire for letters which he 
expected, somewhat impatiently, by the mail, 
which passed through the town about that 
hour. 

There was a kind of interregnum in tbe court 
at this moment, tbe jury having just retired to 
eoosider the case of a highwayman (the one al¬ 
luded to by Mulligan) who bad been tried for 
the robbery and murder, committed about six 
months before, on the person of an unfortunate 
traveller. Tbe trial had been very short. The 
eircmstantial evidence was of a nature to leave 
no doubt of the guilt of tbe accused man on the 
minds of any one in the court. He made no de¬ 
fence except the most solemn protestations of 
innocence and positive assertions that if be had 
money enough to pay the expenses of bringing 
witnesses from a considerable distance, he could 
have clearly proved that be was not in Ireland 
at the time the offence was committed. But thi* 
produced no effect in his favour. The judge's 
charge was (as usual with his Lordship, who was 
fiuaihary called the “hanging judue”) all 
against the prisoner. He was moreover an ill- 
looking fellow ; an example was called for; and 
to be accused of belonging to the band of the no¬ 
torious Quilty was enough to bang almost any 
one in those days. His fate was therefore con¬ 
sidered as decided, and the clerk of the crown 
was busily employed (not to lose time during 
Ike retirement of the jury) in reading over some 
new indictment, and the judge was conversing 
merrily to the fox-hunting—or clerical—or both 
fox-hunting and clerical—magistrates who oc- 
. copied the bench beside him. 

Hit Lordship was a bluff, boisterous-looking, 
red-faced man. 1 He wore a shooting-jacket un¬ 
der bis robes, and he had the reputation of con¬ 
sidering the prisoners who had tne misfortune to 
he tried before him a* subjects of sport rather 
than in any more serious aspect. 

After a few minutes the jury entered, and the 
foreman announced a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

“To be sure! to be sure!” exclaimed the judge, 
searching behind him for his black cap. “ No 
twelve honest men could suffer such a scoundrel 
to escape. Thank you, gentlemen of the jury; 
thank you. Bring up the prisoner Gahagan for 

^ JSd accordingly tbe prisoner was led up by 
tbe jailer, and placed at tbe front of the dock, 
where he stood with a most detected air, his bead 
leaning against his baud, and his eyes oast down. 

“ So! go on, Mr. Clerk of the Crown. Let’s 
see, what’s the fellow's Christian name ? W here 
are my notes ?” said bis Lordship, fumbling 
among his papers, while the official Register be- | 
neath him turned over hit* But be thought it I 
better to cut tbe matter short by applying to tbe | 
prisoner himself. 

“Holloa, Gahagan,my fine fellow! what’s your | 
Christian name? 1 * 

“1 wint by two names in the family, my 
Lord,” replied the culprit,* in a melancholy 
tone. “ My mother christened me Terence; j 
but my father insisted on calling me Pat.” i 

“Your father was a fool, Gahagan, be should I 
have humoured your mother. By calling you | 
Terence pretty often, be would soon have bad 
your name pot, and then both had been satisfied; 
but it’s no matter now. Go on, Mr. Clerk of the 


Crown, and quick, if you please; there is a good 
deal of business to be done yet.” 

“ What have you to say, Terence Gahagan, 
why sentence of death should not be pronounced 
against you?” hurriedly asked tbe Clerk of the 
crown,—the prisoner not quite relishing or un¬ 
derstanding the joke which had set every one 
else laughing. 

“ Why, that 1 don’t desarve it. sir; an’ that I 
am kilt and murthered entirely Dy false swear- 
in’; an’ that I’m as innocent as the child un¬ 
born,” replied the prisoner, with a disconsolate 
tone and downcast looks. 

“Pooh, pooh!—nonsense, nonsense!” ex¬ 
claimed the judge, adjusting his black cap and 
puffing out his red cheeks. “ That’s the old sto¬ 
ry with every hardened offender.” And then 
proceeded in the most expeditious technicality of 
the case, he was beginning to pronounce sen¬ 
tence of death, when the prisoner suddenly iift- 
I ing bis eyes towards the bench, they rested on 
Colonel O’Carroll, who seemed already tired of 
the proceedings, and was reeding over for the 
second or third time, a couple of letters handed 
to him by Mulligan some minutes before. 

“Oh, Jaaes! is it possible?” exclaimed thd 
culprit, and lie instantly fell back in a kind of 
fit. Considerable bustle was excited by thisra? 
cident. The Judge, however, went on with the 
formula of sentence-passing until stopped by 
the sheriff, who whispered him that the prisoner 
was insensible. It became absolutely nec es s ary 
—for decency, if not for justice’ sake—to pause 
awhile ; and as soon as the jailer announced that 
the culprit had recovered sufficiently to hear tha 
rest of the sentence, he was again placed at the 
bar, the compassion of the audience overcoming, 
in a great degree, the general repugnance to this 
criminal. Even the J udge was foroed to a sem¬ 
blance of humane consideration for the unfortu¬ 
nate sufferer, and he asked him what was the 
cause of his sudden emotion, and the exotem*- 
tion he had uttered. 

“Oh, my Lordreplied he, “ my life is saved ! 
there’s ttiim in Coort, and convenient to your 
Lordship’s honour, that can prove my aUyfoe.” 

Every look was fixed on the bench. Neneof 
the three or four gentlemen who sat there, in¬ 
cluding Colonel O’Carroll, seemed to under* 
'Stand the prisoner’s remark as applying to them* 

“Oh, its thrue for me, your Lordraipl that 
handsome jintleman in the red weacut, on your 
Lordship’s right hand, knows me wett Enough, 
an’ ’ll swear to my innocence.” 

The Colonel on being thus absolutely appeal¬ 
ed to, looked intently on the prisoner for some 
seconds; and then, in answer to tbe Judge’s 
question as to whether lie knew aoy thing of him 
replied that be was sorry, for tbe poor wretch’s 
sake, to be obliged to declare that he bad not 
the least recollection of having ever seen him be¬ 
fore.” 

“ 1 thought as much;—a common trick. Colo¬ 
nel, to excite compassion, and stave off the sen¬ 
tence of the law. These rascals impose on my 
good-nature sometimes; but it wont do now. 
No, Mr. Gahagan, you shall not escape tbe ven¬ 
geance of the offended taws.” 

“ Oh, my lord, it’s as thrue as that your hon¬ 
our has a wig on your bead, that tbe jintleman 
knows me if he’ll hut give himself time to con¬ 
sider, he can save me by one word.” 

Again the Colooel protested that be did not 
know the man, and again the too long baffled 
Judge was resuming the awful sentence: and 
then again did tbe poor prisoner, bursting into 
tears, protest that the strange gentle man ooutd 
save his life, though he might have forgotten his 
face; but he was quite sure of bringing it to his 
recollection, if be might be allowed to ask him 
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three questions. The interest and curiosity of 
all present were now strongly excited: the 
Judge waxed impatient for the result, but could 
not refuse to let a drowning man catch at a 
straw; and the Colonel declared himself ready, 
and indeed anxious, to reply to the poor fellow ’9 
questions. 

“ Why, thin, let me ax your honour if you did 
not land at Dover from France, jist six months 
ago last Saturday fortnight ?” 

“Upon my word,” said the Colonel smiling, 
“ I cannot at a moment’s notice, remember the 
day so exactly specified; but I certainly did 
land at Dover from C alias in the early part of 
last January.” 

“ In troth, it’s throe for your honour, you did 
so. And don’t you renumber the man in the 
sailor’s jacket that carried your honour’s two 
thrunks in a wheelbarrow from the beach to the 
bead inn, and lifted your honour clane through 
the surf on the shingles ?” 

“I really do not remember the face of any 
articular porter on the occasion,” was the dis- 
eartening reply. 

“ Ah, thin, sure, an’ it is’nt possible that you 
forgot, Sir, this wound in my head, which 1 
showed your honour that same day, and tould 
you all about the action wid the Frinch prive- 
teer, in which 1 got the same.” And as the 
risoner earnestly spoke, be took off his wig, and 
isplayed a deep scar high upon his forehead. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Colonel O’Carroll, 
“ I do indeed perfectly remember the circum¬ 
stance, and the very refourkable wound, aud 1 
have every reason to believe this to be the very 
man, though bis face had escaped my memory, 
altered as it was by the wig. But I can put the 
time of this transaction quite beyond doubt, for 
I have a memorandum of the day I crossed from 
Calais in my pocket-book.” 

Upon examining the pocket-book with the 
Judge,—and evea he became melted with com¬ 
passion, and almost rejoiced with the other wit¬ 
nesses of this almost miraculous escape from an 
ignominous death,—the date of the Colonel’s 
landing was found noted with various other 
memorandums, and it was found to be exactly 
the same with that laid in.the indictment for the 
double offence for which Terence Gahagan had 
been tried. 

The impulse of astonishment and delight at 
this providential discovery was irresistible. 

The Judge gave permission to the Jury to re¬ 
consider their verdict. The Colonel was put 
into the witness box, and he clearly testified to 
the facts be had already admitted. The verdict 
of Not Guilty was hailed with joy: a subscription 
for the lucky prisoner was immediately made; 
a handsome sum was thus put in bispocket; and 
he was set at liberty, and left the Court amidst 
the noisy acclamations of the crowd. 

Colonel O’Carroll, the happy instrument of 
this result, was congratulated by all the gentle¬ 
men present at having, under Providence, been 
the means of saving the life of an innocent fel¬ 
low-creature. He was invited to dine with the 
Grand Jury, pressed to go to a ball in the even¬ 
ing, and loaded with civilities; but, as though 
he were overpowered by this excess of notorie¬ 
ty, he declined all the attentions thus heaped on 
him, declaring that the letters be had just before 
received made it absolutely necessary that he 
should proceed forthwith to Ballymagarry 
Park, to dine with bis friend the Marquis. The 
Judge, the Sheriff, and the other gentlemen saw 
him depart with regret; but consoled them¬ 
selves with the certainty of meeting him at the 
Marquis’s the next day, at a grand entertain¬ 
ment to be given to their Lordships the Judges, 
and the first people of the county. 


Colonel O’Carroll settled his bill at Mr. Mul¬ 
ligan's, both for what he had consumed and for 
what he had ordered, but did not wait to enjoy; 
and he soon rode out of town, followed by nis 
servant, bui* finding it difficult to make his way 
through the drunken, rioting, and fighting rab- 
blement. 

That same night ’Squire Flaherty, the High 
Sheriff, was stopped in his carriage, about a 
mile from his own house, returning from the as¬ 
size ball, and robbed of bis watcn and a large 
sum io money and bank notes. But just as he 
was thoroughly rifled, a party of mounted con- 
| stables rode to the spot, a ratnefr dilatory escort 
to the magistrate, and between them and the 
three highwaymen who perpetrated the robbery 
a desperate scuffle ensued. The latter after a 
desperate resistance were overpowered, all of 
them and several of the constables being badly 
wounded; one of the highwaymen died of loss or 
blood on the way back to the county town. On 
examining the faces of the other two, and strip¬ 
ping them of their disguises, they were recog¬ 
nized as the toi disarit Colonel O’Carroll and the 
acquitted prisoner, Terence Gahagan; and the 
former was the next day fully proved to be no 
other than the famous and terrible Captain 
Quilty, who was put into the dock with his har¬ 
dened associate, and bis sentence was joyfully 
pronounced from the very bench he had so late¬ 
ly sat upon, by the very Judge he had so suc¬ 
cessfully mystified; and he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law with all the daring and swag¬ 
gering hardihood to bo expected from bis cha¬ 
racter. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole 
gettiDg-up of tne alibi was a preconcerted plan, 
through the management of an accomplice ad¬ 
mitted to see the prisoner (under pretence of re¬ 
lationship; or some other as plausble) before his 
trial; and tLat the Colonel—or the Captain*, 
more correctly speaking—had waited to make 
his appearance in the Court for a signal agreed 
on with the fellow who acted the part of his ser¬ 
vant (the man afterwards killed by the consta¬ 
bles) as to the moment at which his false testimo¬ 
ny might be most likely to excite the compas¬ 
sion of the Judge and the Jury. 


Scotch Funerals.—I have heard a young 
Highlander in the rank of a gentleman say, that 
he never spent a pleasanter day than at his 
grandmother’s dregy ; for the mourners had as 
much whiskey ana dancing as they could aet 

their faces to. At bis death, the Laird of-, 

in Argylesbire, left a beautiful young widow, of 
course inconsolable for bis loss. After the bu¬ 
rial and banquet, clansmen and clanswomen, 
attended by the piper and fiddler, convened for 
a dance in the castle hall, resolving to mitigate 
their grief with the Highland fling—when unex¬ 
pectedly the widow herself came in, all weed* 
and tears, with the tip of her nose scarcely peep¬ 
ing from her crape cap—and she seated herself 
mournfully on a bench. The gentleman who 
was to lead down the dance thought that he could 
not in good breeding ask any other lady than the 
mistress of the house to stand up with him, and 
with a deep sigh she consented. He then asked 
the disconsolate woman to name the spring, *. e, 
the tune she would wish to be played. “ Oh,” 
she said “ Id it be a light *pring, for l have a 
heavy heart” _*_ 


A person being seated at a table between two- 
tradesmen, and thinking to be witty upon them 
said, w How prettily I am fixed between two 
tailors.” Upon which one of them replied, that 
being only beginners in business, they could not 
afford to keep more than one goose between them. 
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DREADFUL EXECUTION OF DAMIENS, 

FOR ATTEMPTING TO ASSASSINATE LOUIS XV. KING OF FRANCE . 



This unhappy man, who fell a victim to his fa¬ 
natic spirit, or the temporary influence of insan¬ 
ity, for it is doubtful which instigated him to the 
commissiou of the crime, was a native of St. Pol, 
a village in France. On the afternoon of the 
fifth of January, 1757, his majesty was stepping 
into his coach at Versailles, when Damiens, who 
had concealed himself at the bottom of the stairs, 
rushed forward and 9tabbed him at the fifth rib. 
Damiens, instead of endeavouring to escape, 
which he might have done in the confusion, re¬ 
mained with his bat on, which the king observ¬ 
ing, gave him into custody. He soon under¬ 
went the most agonizing torture* to induce him 
to confess his accomplices, and he handed over a 
list, which he afterwards owned to be false. He 
wa9 tried on the 25th of March, and the follow¬ 
ing day being Sunday, he was ordered to be ex¬ 
ecuted on the 28th. 

A little before three o’clock, the commission¬ 
ers went from the Conciergerie to the town-hall, 
preceded, according to custom, by the archers, 
or halberdiers. Damiens was brought in a tum¬ 
bril or dung cart, before the principal gate of the 
church of Wotre Dame, in his shirt, where he 
performed the ceremony of the amende honorable 
by holding a lighted torch of two pounds weight, 
acknowledging his crime, and begging pardon of 
God, the king, and the laws. 

He was carried to the Greve, and the whole 
city was well guarded. 

When Damiens arrived at the Greve, he ask¬ 
ed pardon for the calumnious expressions which 
he had used, since his confinement, against the 
archbishop of Paris; acknowledging them to be 
false and groundless; declared that his wife and 
daughter were entirely innocent, and no ways 
accessary to his crime, most earnestly entreat¬ 
ing, that they might be used tvith mercy and com¬ 
passion; and asserted that he had neither inci¬ 
ter, accomplice, or associate in what he had done. 
The two clergymen, in order to impress him 
more strongly with devout sentiments (hoping 
thereby to induce him the more readily to speak 
the truth) and to put him in mind of his crucified 
Saviour, frequently presented him with a cruci¬ 
fix, which he respectfully kissed. The commis- j 


sioners, finding that all their endeavours to in¬ 
duce him to confess were ineffectual, command¬ 
ed him to be carried back to the Greve. But the 
executioner not having every thing prepared to 
proceed to immediate execution, Damiens wait¬ 
ed some time, during which the two divines (who 
attended him in his last moments) were incessant 
with him in their duties. The hangman, for his 
neglect, was afterwards imprisoned. 

A little before five Damiens was stripped, and 
even then gave proofs of firmness, by surveying 
all his body and limbs very minutely with great 
attention, and by looking undauntedly round 
on the vast concourse of people, who were 
inveighing against him most vehemently. He 
was then laid on the scaffold to w hich he was in¬ 
stantly tied, and soon afterwards fastened by two 
iron gyves, or fetters, one placed over his breast, 
below his arm9, and the other over his belly, just 
above his thighs. Then theexeentioner burnt his 
right hand (with which the villanous stab had 
been given) in flames of brimstone; during which 
operation Damiens gave a very loud and continu¬ 
ed cry, which was heard at a great distance from 
the place of execution; after which, Damiens rais- 
ing his head as well as he could, looked for some 
time at the burnt hand, with great earnestness 
and composure. The executioner then proceed¬ 
ed to pinch him in the arms, thighs, and breast, 
with red-hot pincers; and Damiens, at every 
pinch, shrieked in the same manner as he had 
done when his hand was scorched with the brim¬ 
stone ; and viewed and gazed at every one of the 
wounds, and ceased crying as soon as the execu- 
tiouer ga 3 over the pieching. Then boiling 
oil, melted wax and rosin, and melted lead, were 
poured into all the wounds, except those on the 
breast; which made him give as loud shrieks and 
cries, as he had done before when his hand was 
burnt with sulphur, and his breast, arms, and 
thighs, torn with hot pincers. The words which 
he exclaimed at every repetition of torment, 
were:—Strengthen rnc ! Lord God ! Strengthen 
me! Lord God, have pity on me! O Lord, my 
God, what do I not suffer! Lord God, give me 
patience !*' 

When foecj 


.11 these torments. 
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and every thing being ready for the execution 
of the next part of the sentence, the executioner 
and his assistants proceeded to fasten round the 
criminal's arms, legs, and thighs, the ropes with 
which the horses were to tear those limbs from 
his body. This operation being very long, and 
the tight tying upon the fresh wounds, augment¬ 
ing his pain, made the miserable Damiens re¬ 
new his shrieks and cries most hideously; but 
such was his continued firmness, that even then, 
he surveyed his body npoutely, and with surpris¬ 
ing curiosity. 

When the cords were fixed, four stout, young, 
and vigorous horses continued their repeated ef¬ 
forts above an hour,* without doing any thing fur¬ 
ther towards the dismembering of the unhappy 
criminal, than stretching his joints to a prodigious 
length; which probably was owing to the youth 
ana vigour of toe horses, as being for that rea¬ 
son too neadstrongand unmanageable for pulling 
inconoert The physician aodsurgeon then ac¬ 


quainted the commissioners, that, unless the 
principal sinews of the sufferer were cut, it 
would be very difficult, if not almost impossible 
to put that part of the sentence in execution. 
This was done, as the night was coming on, and 
it was desirable that the execution should be ac¬ 
complished before the day was over. The si¬ 
news being cut, the horses began to draw anew, 
and after several pulls, a thigh and arm were 
torn from bis body. Damiens looked athis sever¬ 
ed members, and had some remains of sense af¬ 
ter the other thigh was pulled of; nor did he ex¬ 
pire, till the other arm was likewise torn away. 
As soon as there was no appearance of life left, the 
trunk and dismembered quarters were thrown 
into a large blazing pile of wood, erected for that 
purpose near the scaffold, where they continued 
burning till seven o'clock next morning, and af¬ 
terwards his ashes were, according to the sen¬ 
tence of the court of parliament, scattered in the 
air. 


THE KITCHEN “BELLE.” 



i 

All hail, tlw March of Intellect. 

Tbatmarch of mind no power can stop. 

Alt pleas'd we mark thy form erect. 

Thou maiden of the pail and mop! 


“ Ay! ring away, I e’n't e fool. 

Though sometimes treated worse than dirt—Ob 
PoohlTsbaVt leave my music stool. 

Till I have practis'd this concerto. v 


We gaae upon thee with delight, 

And listen to thy notes bewitching, 

Such, when three eent'ries take their flight. 
Will be the beauty of the kitchen * 


•Yes, If I stirs before, I’m wrong; 

And then I’ll tty, by way of closing, 
A very (bsbionsbie song— 

A trifle of ray own composing." 


Oh, it is comical enough. 

To sketch the period that is coming, 
And trace a lump of kitchen stuff. 
Upon a grand piano strumming. 


Star of the spit I whose auburn hair 
Is weav’d in such delightful braiding. 
Do play at sight some lively air, 
flnbltmer than Mozart or HaydA. 


Fair nymph, thy ruby lips unclose, 
And treat us with a canzonet. 

Soft as the southern gale that blows, 
Upon the fragrant violet. 


THZ DTCHtn BILL. 


Air —“TOsss evening beta,” 


That kitchen bell, that kitchen beU, 

Waxes me more than tongue can tell ;' 

It taunts me with the bed-rooms slopp’d, 
With pistes unwash’d, and floors unmopp’d. 

And still it rings from morn till night, 

Till I am fidgetted outright *, 

And if my mistrsss treats ms so. 

About her business she shall go. 


Lawk, sir, you takes me unawares, 

I s’nt at all in woice for singing; 
And them there wulgar folks up stairs, 
The plaguy kitchen bell are ringing. 


Then let the noisy bell ring on, 

Till we have cut, an<! she is gone; 

And other maids may ait and tsl^ 
How much they bate that kitchen bail. 
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MOBES IN THE BULRUSH ES. 



1 1 Pettit’s Island—which, as every body knows, or ought to know, lies in the Delaware, opposite 

the northern extremity of Philadelphia—has long been a resort for sportsmen, as the reedy marsh 
by which it is surrounded affords, in the proper season, shelter and support to million* of the deli¬ 
cious bird which takes its name thence. It happened some years ago that a veteran old ♦clothes 
man, anxious to obtain a temporary respite from the heat and turmoil of the city, took a 
and crossed to the island, where he knew he could obtain both breeze and shade. Close by trie 
margin of the river, on a corner of the island, a jut of the bank forms a pleasant little pool, the 
waters of which are unusually limped, and it is screened from the sun by a widc-spreadiug beach 

Seated on a friendly log, with the bag that contained his business and his treasure, Moses en joyed 
the fresh and balmy air, and ruminated on the varieties of the world in general, and ihe flimsy tex- 
tUTe of modern garments in particular. Unfortunately his meditations were interrupted hy the 

discharge of a gun, which, levelled at a bird in the vicinity, took effect in Various parts of his per¬ 
son. With a roar that made the foundation of the isle tremble, the unhappy man fell into the pool 
—it was no Bethseda to him—and but for the timely aid of the gunner, who had not observed him 
when he fired, he would inevitably have been drowned. The spot is now famous as The Jews Bothy 
a name acquired by the circumstance related. 



“WHO’LL TURN 


THE GRINDSTONE” 



1 


When 1 was a little boy, I remember one cold | 
winter day, I was accosted by a smiling mao 
with an axe od his shoulder.—’My pretty boy,’ 
said he, ‘has your father a grindstone?' ‘Yes sir,’ 
said 1. 

‘You are a nice little fellow,’ said he,‘will you 
let me grind my axe on it?’—Pleased with his 
compliment of‘fine little fellow,’—‘O yes, sir,’ I 
answered, ‘it’s down in the shop.’ 

‘And will you, my man,’ said he, tapping me 
on the head,‘get a little hot water?’ How could 
1 refuse? I ran and soon brought a kettle fall. 

‘I am sure you are one of the finest lads that 1 
ever saw.’ , _ . _ 

Tickled with this flattery, like a little fool 1 
went to work and bitterly did I rae the day. It 
was a new axe, and I toiled and tugged till I was 
almost tired to death. The school bell rang, and 
1 could not get *way ; ray hands were blistered, 
and it was not half ground. At length, however, 
the axe was sharpened, aqd the man turned 
g 2 


to me with ‘now you little rascal, you’ve 
played the truant, scud to school or you'll rue it.’ 
Alas, thought 1, it was hard enough to turn the 
grindstone this cold day, now to be called ‘little 
rascal' was too much. It sunk deep ioto my 
mind, and I have often thought of it since. 

When i have seen a man of doubtful charac¬ 
ter, patting a girl on the cheek, praising he r 
sparklmg eye and ruby lip. and giving her a sjy 
squeeze ; beware my girl, thought I, or you Wjjj 
find to your sorrow, that you have been turn 
the grindstone for a villain. When I see a m a n 
flattering the people, making great professions 
of attachment of liberty, who is in private life a 
tyrant, mefhinks, look out! good people, that man 
would set you to turning grindstones. When I 
see a man holding a fat office sounding ‘the horn 
on the borders, to call people to support the man 
on whom he depends for his office; well, thinks 
I, no wonder the man is zealous in this way— 
when others turn the grindstone. 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 


J bad the pleasure a few days ago, to meet, I 
unexpectedly, a friend, from whom 1 had been 
many years separated. We had been mostly 
educated together, having passed our boyhood at 
the same school, our youth at the same universi¬ 
ty; but our fortunes were different. He, born 
to wealth, left college to mix with the world at 
home and abroad ; while I turned to the profes¬ 
sion I had long since made choice of, and began 
to lay my weary way towards independence. 

We were both a great deal changed. My 
friend had lost much of the gay buoyancy of man¬ 
ner; much of the merry, happy, careless flow of 
spirits for which he had once been remarkable. 

1 was less grave than I had been reckoned dur¬ 
ing our former acquaintance; yet I am a man of 
business, and married. W T e had much to say of 
the different chances that had occurred to us, 
and I found ? that though altered in manner, in 
habits, and m character, we met the same to 
each other as we had parted. It was getting 
late in the day, and I asked my friend if he 
would go home to the small house 1 occupied, 
and dine quietly with my wife and me. He 
agreed instantly, shook hands with me in his own 
lively way, as he thanked me for asking him, and 
we turned into the street in which F lived. 1 
must own I felt some little uneasiness at the 
thoughts of introducing my friend to my wife.— 

I had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded, 
least she should not find the portrait faithful. In 
fact, 1 mistrusted my own judgment till it 
should be confirmed by hers, not that in words 
she would tell me that we differed, but 1 know 
her too well in look and manner to be deceived. 

1 did not feel quite easy at the idea of presenting 
my wife to my friend. His admiration would 
in no degree alter my sentiments towards her ; 
but I felt I should be ill satisfied unless he 
thought her, in the course of one short evening, 
all I had found her during the three happy years 
of our union. My heart beat as I ran up the 
steps. 1 colored as 1 pulled the bell. The door 
was opened by our only man servant, as 1 myself 
ushered my friend up stairs. 

My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; and 
she was sitting, as usual,* at her work-table, 
when the sound of my steps upon the stairs made 
her raise her head. She came forward to meet 
me; and when 1 named my friend, she turned to 
welcome him, with a grace and gayety that made 
him sure of his reception. She placed him be¬ 
side her on the sofa, and 1 was soon at ease as to 
first impressions. We had not far to go to din¬ 
ner. The rooms are confined to a small drawing¬ 
room on the first floor, and a still smaller library 
opening out of it. In this small library we din¬ 
ed. The dinner was ordered with neatness and 
taste, and served without display in an apartment 
simply furnished. My wife is not one of those 
who, to make a parade upon occasion, lessen the 
comforts of every-day life. She has never, since 
we were married, ?>et before me a dinner 1 might 
not have brought a friend to partake of; nor has 
she ever appeared before me in a dress she could 
not have worn on occasions of ceremony. Yet 
our expenses do not, by any means, come up to 
our limited income. It is true our wants are few; 
but we increase our luxuries as we go on. We 
do not live in the world, but we live very much 
in society that we like, and that likes us, and 
assimilates with us. All this, and more, in the 
warmth of my heart, I told my friend over a bot¬ 
tle of my best wine, when my wife rose and left 
us; and we were still upon the same theme when 
we joined her again at tea-table. He began to 


rally us upon our way of life, and he tried to 
persuade her that, in former days, I had played 
the inconstant among our circle of beauties, 
being fond to admire, and fickle to change. I 
saw ia his then mood it were vain for me to dis¬ 
pute his assertions; so to divert the time, and 
may be, to prevent my wife from thinking of any 
other, I pleaded guilty to one serious attachment, 
and offered to tell my story : 

“ Some years ago,” said 1, “ when it first be¬ 
come the fashion to take shooting quarters in the 
Highlands, 1 formed one of a large party who 
had engaged an extensive tract of moorland for 
the season. The game keeper and the dogs 
were sent off early in July, and it was settled 
we were all to dine together at the farm house 
we rented with the ground, upon the 10th of Au¬ 
gust. iVly friends agreed to proceed northwards 
in a body; but asl dislike exceedingly travelling 
in that sort of company, I declined forming one 
of it, and set out by myself, some weeks before,, 
on a tour through a range of my native country 
I had never yet seen.” 

At this part, of my story my wife laid down her 
work and looked up anxiously in my face. 1 smil¬ 
ed and proceeded. 

“ After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, 1 arrived early on the morning of the 
10th of August, at one of the principal towns of 
the north Highlands. It was market-day. and 
the streets were filled with crowds of well-dress^ 
ed people thronging in every direction. Seve¬ 
ral handsome equipages were driving along 
among the crowd, while gentlemen on horseback 
and foot passengers picked their way carefully 
through the groups of country people and their 
wares, who stopped every regular passage. I 
alighted at a very comfortable inn, and having 
ordered some refreshment,! sat down very con¬ 
tentedly to look over a newspaper, which lay 
upon the table of the parlour 1 had been shown 
into, when chancing to raise my eyes, they fell on 
a mirror, vfhich hung on the opposite wall be¬ 
tween the portraits of General Washington and 
Mr. Pitt. I was struck with horror at my own 
appearance. Hastily ringing for the waiter, I 
inquired whether there were any hair-dresser in 
the town on whose skill I might rely. 1 was 
told 1 was within a few doors of the first artist 
in the country. A man don’t like to trust his 
head to a bungler; but the first step I took in 
Mr. blank’s shop convinced me the waiter had 
not been wrong in his assertion. When the 
operation was over, I surveyed myself with 
much satisfaction in a small hand-glass, obliging¬ 
ly held to me for that purpose; but not feeling 
myself at liberty to indulge my contemplation so 
publicly, I returned as quickly as possible to 
my hotel, to consult at leisure the mirror, which 
huntr on the opposite wall, between the portraits 
of General Washington and Mr. Pitt. 1 was 
perfectly enchanted with my good mien. I was 
cut and curled in the most becoming manner.” 

Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, too, 
smiled ; but 1 took no notice of the interruption. 

“ The inn stood back from the street, in a 
large court-yard, the projecting walls of which, 
on each side, prevented any view beyond.— 
Across this court-yard numbers of people were 
constantly passing. I sat down at the open 
window of my parlor to watch the various groups 
thus flitting before me. One, in particular, at 
once engaged my attention; it consisted of an 
elderly lady in grey, a child in a frock and 
trowsers, a young lady in white, with pink upon 
her bonnet, and the captain of a recruiting com¬ 
pany quartered in the town. He was apparently 
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tying something extremely amusing, for the 


iing lady was laughing violently; ami’, looking 
> inner mirth,she threw on me, as 1 sat perch 


younj 
up is 

ed at my window, a pair of'the most beautiful 
black .eyes 1 had ever then seen. 1 fancy mine 
must have told her so, for she had not gone many 
steps before she raised those eyes again. Again 
they met mine; and this time we both blushed. 
She withdrew hers quickly, and turned tn the 
recruiting officer; be bowed as in the act of 
speaking. The lady in grey appeared to join 
the conversation, and they all walked leisurely 
on towards the projecting wall. Will she look 
agrain? I pushed my well-curled head out of the 
window,she held hers, I thought resolutely down. 
1 followed them with my eyes, as they stepped 
along across the pavement. They reached the 
wall. The child ran quickly out of sight. The 
lady in grey was half concealed. The young 
lady turned to reply to some gallantry of the re¬ 
cruiting officer, and once more her eyes were 
fixed on mine. In another moment she was 
gone. I drew my head in hastily, Aung my 
hands before my face, to 'exclude all light; and 
again, in fancy, those beautiful eyes beamed 
brightly upon me. After a few minutes 1 looked 
up. Crowds of gay passengers still moved on 
the pavement below, and talked, and laughed, 
and looked, as they passed me. W ill she come 
again ? 1 took out my watch; it was only three 
o*clock. Again I glanced at the projecting wall, 
and I followed eagerly, each succeeding group, 
a m they emerged from behind it. Many a voice 
d-eceiyed me as it approached. Many a party 
disappointed me. Four o’clock; she will not 
come. I rose from the window in despair. As 
L stood, the sound of a voice I had heard before 
arrested my attention. There was a laugh, aod 
a stamp, and jingling noise, and the end of a 
8 word-scab bard pointed out beyond the wall.— 
Did he come alone ? The little child ran for¬ 
ward: the lady in grey put out a foot; and 
again the eyes from the pink bonnet sought the 
window. We blushed crimson. The young 
l^dy turned to her never-failing resource, the re¬ 
cruiting officer. I darted forward, seized my 
hat, rushed down stairs, and followed her. They 
had reached a hair dresser's shop, they had stop¬ 
ped before it tc examine some of his curiosities. 
The lady in grey took the child by the hand, 
and walked on. The young lady prepared to 
follow her; but as she moved away, she cast one 
glance towards the window of the Inn; it was 

S uite deserted. I neither stirred nor spoke, but 
saw from her brightened color she was aware 
who stood beside her. She held a small nosegay 
in her hand. She began to pull to pieces the 
flowers which composed it, and she scattered 
the leaves upon the pavement. 1 stooped to 
gather them. A carriage was in waiting at the 
end of tbestreet; it drew up as the party ap¬ 
proached. A footman opened the door, and let 
down the steps, and the recruiting officer hand¬ 
ed the the ladies into it. He laid his arm upon 
.. the door, and stood and talked for sqme minutes. 
It was an open carriage; the young lady was 
leaning thoughtfully against one of the cushions. 
The officer talked longer; at length he bowed, 
and they drove away. 1 was standing before a 
druggist’s shop, supporting myself on the brass 
railing that protected it. As the carriage 
whirled rapidly pass. I ventured one glance at 
the pink bonnet, she was still leaning back 
, Against the cushions, and the remains of the 
nosegay were beside her. As she passed, she 
extended the harid, whiter than snow, which held 
* .it, over the side of an open carriage, pressed it 
an instant to her breast, her lips, and dropped 
jit gently at my feet. 1 started forward to re- 
V^Deive. the precious gift— 


“ Oh! don’t believe him,” cried my wife, in¬ 
terrupting me: “ it is all a romance; it is indeed,. 
I never looked-rl never meant—1 ” 

I interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the 
hand she extended in the energy of the moment, 
I pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she 
gave me. — 

Cuhious Bill.—T he following is a copy of a 
Joiner’s bill, for jobbing in a Catholic Church, 
in Bohemia, literally translated from the Ger¬ 
man:—“For solidly repairing St. Joseph, 4d— 
for cleaning and ornamenting the Holy Ghost. 
8d.—tor repairing the Virgin Mary, before and 
behind, aod making her a child, 5s.—for turning 
a nose for the devil, putting a horn upon his 
head, and glueing a piece on bis tail, 4s. 4d.— 
Total, IQs 4d. _ 


ANTICIPATING TROUBLES. 



Afflictions seen in prospective are more appal¬ 
ling than when they actually arrive. For there 
are few but are attended by some alleviating cir¬ 
cumstance that deaden their force. Why, then, 
should we sour the cup of happiness, by antici¬ 
pating trouble that may never teach us, and 
in probabilities dependant on a thousand contin¬ 
gent circumstances, never likely to concur at 
once. The folly of doing so will be placed in a 
stronger light by the following anecdote: A lady 
set her daughter, a girl of fifteen, to bake while 
she went to a neighbor’s. After some stay, she 
returned, and fouud the oven sparkling hot, and 
her daughter in another apartment in the great¬ 
est agony and tears, sitting at the open window, 
wjtk a favourite puss purring in her face. A 
sight so unexpected, excited the most tender 
sympathy in the maternal bosom, and solicitude 
for the cause. After much entreaty, the daugh¬ 
ter replied : “ I was thinking,” said she “ IT I 
was married, and should have a dear little child, 
and it should live to run about, and I should be 
baking, as I now am, and I should go out for 
fuel, and should leave it Alone, and it should take 
a chair,.and should get up to the mouth of the 
oven, and it should crawl in, and should burn it¬ 
self to death, all to a crisp, what a terrible thing 
it would be. Oh! oh! oh! dear, what should 1 do?” 

Let us not smile at the imaginary trouble of 
the girl, while half the ills we feel are equally 
imaginary, but meet those that really exist with 
fortitude, and they will become less formidable, 
in proportion, as they are met with firmness. 
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ADVENTURES OF PETER BRUSH. 

BY JOSEPH C. HEAL. - 



The night, of which we speak, was distinguish¬ 
ed by that condition of the atmosphere, of which 
it is difficult to express one’s self respectfully, 
much as we may be inclined to applaud the 
doings of nature. It was dark, damp, foggy, 
and drizzly; the air hung about the wayfarer in 
warm, unhealthy folds, and extracted the starch 
from his shirt collar and the bosom of his dicky, 
with as much rapidity, as it softened the elasti¬ 
city of his spirits, and melted the sugar of self- 
complacency from his mind. It was, in fact, a 
detestable night; a night in November. The 
..very walls, inside of the house, wept dewy drops, 
and the bannisters distilled liquids, anything but 
beneficial to white gloves. The street lamps 
emitted a ghastly white glare, and were so hem¬ 
med in with vapory wreaths, that their brightest 
effects could not carry a ray of light three feet 
from the burner. Every thing wore a despond¬ 
ing aspect. A biting north-easter would have 
been profitable, and a snow storm delightful.— 
The pigs’ tails Were out of curl, and the tail of 
the fiercest, night-roving bull-dog no longer 
waved a banner of wrath and defiance, scaring 

S unier creatures into holes and corners, but hung 
own, drooping and dejected, an emblem of fall¬ 
en spirits. When the ornamentals of the brute 
creation were thus below par, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that men, who have cares on their shoulders, 
and raggeduess in their trousers, should be more 
melancholy than on more bracing occasions.— 
Every one has felt that they are so—at least 
every one who is himself subject to the “ skiey 
influence,” and has had troubles enough to tear 
his clothes, and teach him that the staple of this 
mundane existence is not exclusively made up 
of fun. 

Peter Brush is a man of this class, and he was 
exposed to the night air at the time spoken of, 
either because, unlike the younger Brutus, he 
had no Portia to tell him that such exposure is 


not “ physical,” and that be would act wisely to 
go into the house, and deposits himself in bad; 
or because, although aware of the miasmatic 
dangers, by which be was surrounded, he had 
neither house nor bed. We, for our own part, 
incline to the last opinion. But be that as it may, 
Mr. Peter Brush was in the street, as melan¬ 
choly as an unbraced drum, “ a gibbed cat, or u 
lugged bear.” 

He was in a dilapidated condition—out at 
elbows, out at knees, out of pockets, and oat of 
spirits, and out in the street—an “out and outer” 
in every respect. He sat upon the curbufeune, 
leaning his head upon his hand, his elbow beuug 
placed upon a stepping .stone. Mr. Bra£ 
had for some time been silent, absorbed in deep 
thought, which be relieved at intervals by spit¬ 
ting through bis teeth, forlornly, into the gutter. 
At length, heaving a deep sigh, he spoke:— 

“ They used to tell me—put not your trnetin 
princes—and 1 haven’t. None o i ’em ever want¬ 
ed to borrow nothing of me, and 1 never sea any 
of them to borrow nothing of them. Princes! pooh! 
put not your trust in poiiticianers! them’s my sen¬ 
timents. There’s no two mediums about that 
Haven't I been serving my country these five 
years, like a patriot; going to meetings and huzza¬ 
ing my daylights out, and geitingas blue as blazes; 
haven’t I blocked the windows, got licked fifty 
times, carried 1 don’t know how many black 
eyes and broken noses, for the good of the com¬ 
monwealth, and the purity of our illegal rights, 
and all for what? W by for nix. If any good has 
come out of it, the country has put the whole of 
it in her pocket, and swindled me out of my 
earnings. I can’t get no office! Republics u 
ungrateful! I didn’t want no reward for my ser¬ 
vices. 1 only wanted to be took care of, and have 
nothing to do; and I’ve only got half—nothing to 
do! Being took ckre of was toe main thing. Re¬ 
publics is ungrateful, Pm swaggered if they 
ain’t!” 


Brash, having unpacked his heart after this 
fashion, heaved a deep sigh or'two, laid his head 
upon the stone, and soon fell into an unweary, 
murmuring sleep, m which bis words wove mere 
repetitions of what bad gone before, the general 
scope of the argument being to prove the re¬ 
ceived axiom of former times, that republics do 
not distribute their favors in proportion to ser¬ 
vices rendered, and, that in the speaker’s opinion 
they are, in this regard, not much better than 
princes. Such was the conviction at which Mr. 
Brash had arrived; not by theory, or by obser¬ 
vation upon others, but experimentally speak¬ 
ing, from his own experience. 

It is a long lane which has no turning, and it 
is a long sleep, especially in the open air, if it 
be oot interrupted by the watchman. Brash 
found it so. His hard, uneasy slumber, was soon 
disturbed by the relentless paw of an officer of 
the night. 

“ Get up, and trot away home, my man,” said 
he of the badge and mace. “ Your ma will be 
waiting for you, and the old man will be apt to 
hide you.” 

u Don’t be official, and trouble yourself about 
other people’s business,” remarked Brush, en¬ 
deavouring to open his eyes; “ Don’t be official. 
It isn’t the genteel thing.” 

“Official! what do you mean by that? I am offi¬ 
cial, by being appointed a watchman, and I’ve 
a right to meddle with other people’s business.” 
k*“Oh! very well—be as sassy as you please. 
You’ve got an office. 1 ain’t. But if I had, I’d 
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show you a thing: or two. Be sassy, be official, 
be anything! You Charlies was paraded the 
other day: and you’re been so stiff ever since, 
because the newspapers said you was pretty to 
look at, that you won’t be able to snooze all 
night these two weeks. But them that’s pretty 
to look at, ain’t good’uns to go, or you wouldn t 
be poking here. Ring your bell and go ahead, 
steamboat! There’s no other business before 
the meeting—it’s adjourned, sinner and die , as 
we used to say.” 

“ What’s all that? Why you’re so corned as 
to come under the law agin tipsy people, as 
well as under the act for the suppression of 
loafing. Where did you get the liquor? How 
did you come how come you so?” 

Watchy, it’s the weather—part the weather, 
and part, because republics ii ungrateful—that’s 
the biggest part. Either part 16 excuse enough, 
and both together makes it almost creditable.— 
When it’s such weather as this, mv old Boss 
used to say, it takes the electen&ing fluid out of 
you, and if you want to feel something like—do 
you know what something like is?—it’s feeling 
cat-bird, jam up; that's the English of iL You 
must pour a little electerising fluid into you.— 
It’s the same principle as tuning a fiddle. In 
this kind of weather you must tune yourself up, 
and get rosumed; or you ain’t good for much— 
tuned up to concert pitch, as the fiddlers say.— 
But all that’s a trifle. Put not your trust in 
politicianers! ” 

“ And why not, Mr. Rosum?” 

“ Why not? Help us up—there—hold on—why 
not! Look at me. That’s why I’m a riglar pa¬ 
triot—look at my coat—I’m all for the public 
good—look at the holes in my trousers. I’m 
steady in my course, and upright in my conduct 
—don’t let me fall down—and I’ve tried all par¬ 
ties, year in and year out, just by way of making 
myself agreeable, and I’ve tried to be on two 
sides at once”—roared Brush, with great em¬ 
phasis, as he slipped into the gutter, 4 *aod this is 
the end of it!” 

Having given this practical illustration of the 
consequences of the political system be had 
pursued, and of the dangers of trying to be on 
two sides at once, Brush, by the aid of his good 
natured auditor, scrambled ashore. 

“ Come with me,” said the Charley, helping 
him along. “I'll take care of you. But what 
made you a polilicianer—haven’t you got a 
trade?” 

“ Trade! yes; but what’s a trade, when a fel¬ 
ler’s got a soul—a whole soul? Trade! I loved my 
country, and I wanted an office—1 didn’t care 
what, so it was fat and easy. 1 wanted to take 
care of my country, and I wanted my country 
to take care of me. Head-work is the trade 
I'm made for—talking, that’s my line. Talking 
in the oyster cellars—in the bar-rooms, any 
where. I can talk all day, only stopping for 
meals, and to wet my whistle. But parties is 
all alike. I’ve been on all sides—tried ’em and 
1 know—none of ’em gave me anything,and I’ve 
a great mind to knock off and call it half a 
day.” 

“ Yes, but you must go before the Mayor 
first, Mr. Rosum!” 

“No, I'd rather not; stop, now I think of it, 
I’ve asked him before, but perhaps, if 1 ask him 
again, he’ll give me an office. Don’t you think 
he will? Introduce me properly—Put my best 
leg foremost—Tell him how 1 can huzza at the 
elections. ” 

44 No, I won’t—every man for himself—you’re 
a candidate for thirty days, and we’ll have you 
examined io the morning.” 

That Brush’s qualifications were found suffi¬ 
cient for the thirty days, there can be little 


doubt, and he was, therefore, duly installed by 
virtue of a commission, entitled a mittimus. 


A FOUL DRAWER. 



A clergyman of considerable repute, in the town of 
Westborough, Mass, more remarkable for pointed re¬ 
partee then personal elegnnee, on being attacked by a 
blackguard of filthy habits, who said to him, that ho 
was better fitted for a scare-crow than a preacher,— 
gravely replied—“ If I rightly’ understand the nature 
and taste of the birds to which you allude, it will bo 
more honourable to possess the power and qualities to 
scare than to draw them.” 


LIGHTS OF THE AGE 



“ You mustn’t smoko here, sir,” said the captain of 
a North River Steamboat to a man who was smoking 
among the Indies on the quarter deck. 

u I mustn't, ha!—why not ?” replied he, opening 
his capacious mouth, and allowing the smoke lazily to 
escape. “ Didn't you see the sign?—all gentlemoti 
are requested not to smoke ahaft the engine.” “ Bless 
your soul, that don’t mean me—I’m no gentleman—not 
a bit of it.—You can’t make a gentleman of me no 
how you can fix it.” So saying, he sucked away and 
“ took the responsibility ” 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 



When a Iny, if I got a flogging that I did not deserve, 
it was a gre»t comfort to me, at the time, to think how 
many I’d escaped that I did deserve. Never mind! said 
I to myself, never mtnd! I'm half a dozen ahead of yon 


yet. 
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OPERATIC OPERATIONS. 


The twenty-first of January, 1793, was a 
proud day for France; for on that day did a high 
and anointed prince bow down before the spi¬ 
rits of the people, rising for the independence of 
mankind. The eighteenth of June, 1815, was a 
proud day for England; for on that day did her 
valiant sons check, on the plains of Waterloo, 
the .arrogance of the great Napoleon,, and be¬ 
stow upon war-worn Europe the blessings of a 
long-sought peace. The foil rib of Jnlv, 1776, 
was a proud day for America ; for on that day 
did its little band of patriots sign the promulga¬ 
tion of their freedom from a tyrannous yoke, 
and give a long lease of life and liberty to a coun¬ 
try which must one day rule the globe. But the 
day of all days is the thirteenth of May, 1836: 
on that day Philadelphia achieved for itself a 
crown of triumph, lasting as the adamantine bo¬ 
dy of the globe, and circumambient as the air 
we breathe ! On that eventful day the united 
energies of the whole civilized portion of our im¬ 
mense population conglomerated into one bril¬ 
liant focus of lavish adoration,—on that day did 
we establish, for the whole of our hemisphere, 
an indisputable claim to the possession of an as¬ 
tonishing rarefaction of taste, a stupendosity of 
perception, and an innate and devouring rage 
for that celestial science which “ can create a 
soul under the ribs of death.” 

The votaries of Thalia and Melpomene have 
visited our happy shores, and have made their 
tens of thousands. Let them continue so to do; 
we have a surplus revenue, and can spare it.— 
Nay, we can also afford to purchase their sim¬ 
ple scribblings about us and our country, whe¬ 
ther repudiated as bugs d la mi-dorter , or Power - 
fully blarneyed by those who intend returning 
for another cut at our mutton. The daughters 
of Terpsichore may make their hundreds of 
thousands dancing to Celestial tunes, and jab¬ 
ber fulsome panegyric in broken English—let 
them do so; it is the vulgar ,t»Ue, and we sub¬ 
mit. But it is reserved for the children of St. 
Cecilia to acquire aristocratic domination over 
the susceptibilities of our nature—to compel us 
to give them thousands of thousands, and to 
grieve when their “ o’ercloyed fortune” tempts 
them to depart. 

May the 13th was announced as positively the 
last night of the Wood’s appearance, being for 
the benefit of Mrs. Wood. At daybreak the rush 
to the box office was beyond the most sanguine 
expectation, and every way beyond—very, very 
considerably beyond—the utmost limits of cus¬ 
tomary credence. The whole of Arch street, 
for five entire squares, was blocked up and filled 
with disappointed place-hunters, till the quiet, 
Quaker street looked more like Ilarrasi- burg, 
than our own respectable old Mulberry. At teo 
o'clock the door opened, and the pigeon-hole of the 
box-office was besieged by the eager applicants 
for Wood scrip. Mr. Dinmore, the acute and 
never-take-no-bad-money treasurer of the esta¬ 
blishment, paralyzed the perceptions of the tu¬ 
multuous assemblage, by declaring that in three 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds after open¬ 
ing, the whole of the dress-circle had been en¬ 
gaged. Several thousands retired in a state of 
incipient disgust; and Mr. Peterson, the exten¬ 
sive shoemaker in Movamensing, was heard in¬ 
dignantly to exclaim, that he never would pa¬ 
tronize the theatre again, unless, indeed, he hap¬ 
pened on a free admission; or that Mr. Rolando 
Pop, the player, who had owed him for a pair of 
yellow boots for the last thirteen years, was ho¬ 
nest enough to send him a box ticket for his be¬ 
nefit. 


One hundred and eighty-three of the fortunaH 
did not dare to quit their posts, but bivouacked 
on the steps of the theatre till night, sending off 
despatches to their friends relative to their suc¬ 
cess. The rush for admission in the evening 
was considerably more energetic than in the 
morning. Nineteen large baskets-full of coat 
tails, hats, shoes, calashes, cloaks, &c., were • 
picked up in the lobbies and aveoues adjacent. 

It is a singular fact, that but very few of the 
coat tails had handkerchiefs in the pockets, 
which we can only account for by supposing that 
the pickpockets had been busily employed, or 
that the owners had carried their handkerchiefs 
in their hats, or that the use of the article is 
not so general as it was formerly, and certainly 
ought to be. 

Although the night without was co)d and chill, 
such was the warmth of Mrs. Wood’s friends, 
that the theatre had the atmosphere of a hot¬ 
house, and beautiful were the lovely flowers 
ranged upon the shelves. The course of the 
opera was marked with the usual enthusiasm ; 
but at the conclusion, there was an awful rush 
to the corner boxes, to obtain places which 
would enable the possessors to throw a Floral 
offering upon the stage. The work began; and 
in two minutes and fifty-one seconds, three or 
four hundred bouquets or wreaths of flowers 
were placed on the bead, in the hands, and at 
the feet of the lovely Amina. One large posey, 
thrown from the pit by an enthusiastic barber, 
nearly knocked her over, when Count Rodol- 
pho, with his usual elegance of wit, said, it was 
only an offering to floor her— {Flora.) The 
worthy»count was himself so overpowered by the 
multiplicity of flowers, that, at one time, nothing 
was visible of him but the tip of his manly nose, 
and the whole of his large cocked hat, looking a 
living personification of that charming apologue, 
Love among the Roses. 

When the ecstatic beneficiare appeared be¬ 
fore her friends to thank them for changing their 
notes for her notes, her sobs were so overwhelm¬ 
ing that the ladies were crying in aU the tiers ; 
eleven lovely, suffering martyrs were carried out 
of the first circle in a state of syncopation. A 
butcher io the pit went into hysterics, and Mr. 
Brownjohn, a very respectable grocer in the 
Northern Liberties, whose rheumatism has so 
long defied the Thompsonians and Homoepathi- 
cals, received, as he was hobbling down Arch 
street, such an electric shock through the whole 
of his nervous system, from the intensity of one 
of Mrs. Wood’s sobs, as be passed the theatre, 
that he was completely galvanized; bis pains im¬ 
mediately fled, and be returned home to the 
wondering members of his family, a healed and 
a thankful man. 

The next morning was fixed for their depar¬ 
ture. Mr. Wood, with that attention to business 
which denotes the man of the world, and not un¬ 
derstanding the term premium, required by bro¬ 
kers for exchanging the bank bills of our several 
States, had turned the whole of his immense re¬ 
ceipts into specie. When we consider the enor¬ 
mous profits of his engagements in our Atlantic 
cities, it must most satisfactorily account for the 
severely-felt scarcity of cash; it accounts, too, 
for the high rate of discount, and the dreadful 
price of provisions, which has now reached an 
enormity never before attained. It also tho¬ 
roughly explains the late high price of fuel, for 
certainly Wood never attained such a sum per 
ehord before! 

Six-and-twenty black porters, each of them 
clad in a clean white roundabout and panta- 
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loons, with their barrows painted green for the 
occasion, Commenced moving the bullion as 
early as 5 o’clock, and in a short time, eighteen 
of Birkbeck’s Wrought Iron Patent Fireproof 
Chests were safely deposited aboard the boat.— 
When every thing was in readiness, the fair vo¬ 
calist and her companions essayed to gain the 
street, but the crowd had increased to such a 
magnitude, that it was impossible to reach the 
door. Hundreds of well dressed Udie9 had sur¬ 
rounded the entrances of the United States Ho¬ 
tel, many of them having remained there all 
night, from accompanying Mrs. Wood home 
from the theatre, and they clung to the iron rail¬ 
ings with the usual pertinacity of persons in good 
places. 

Mr. Dorrance, with that sprightly agility 
which so energetically characterises all his ac¬ 
tions, immediately despatched a brace of colour¬ 
ed boys over the roofs of the adjoining houses, 
till they were enabled to gain the street. By 
this means, Colonel Swift was apprised of the 
besiegement of the illustrious vocalists, and with 
that instinctive gallantry, and never-to-be—al- 
tbough-it-ougbt-to-be sufficiently—appreciated 
zeal in the discharge of his multifarious munici¬ 
pal manoeuvres, summoned the whole of the Phi¬ 
ladelphia thief-takers to his aid, and although se¬ 
veral drunken loafers wanted to be sent to jail, 
and a naughty woman to he reprimanded and 
discharged, and three couples were waiting to 
be made one, he bore down gallantly to the res¬ 
cue of the harmonic detenus; a lane was soon 
made, and the fair warbler was so charmed with 
the Colonel’s heroism, that she presented him 
with the small bouquet which had the inestima¬ 
ble honour of being kissed by Amina, and crush¬ 
ed in her fair hands during the night-gown scene 
of the previous evening. The Colonel was so 
thunderstruck at the infinity of her condescen¬ 
sion, that he was unable to give utterance to 
those nicely turned periods and tit bits of elo¬ 
quence, which are so justly prized by his fellow- 
citizens. On his return, he called in at Bailey 
& Kitchen’s fine store, and ordered the lady’s 
gift to be set in a frame of massive gold, with a 
mosaic inscription of the how and the why, to be 
kept by him as an heir loom, which is the oldest 
invented loom in the world, and serves for the 
purpose of spinning every variety of yarns. 

Upon reaching the wharf, the pressure was so 
inconceivably immense, that Mr. Brough de¬ 
clared, io agony unparalleled, that if they did 
not aize off him a bit, they’d be sure to crack 
his A. We are fortunate io being able to state 
that such a horrible catastrophe was avoided— 
that the elegant Basso’s voice was not affected, 
and that he retains his A uninjured by the effer¬ 
vescence of our feelings. 

The gentlemen of the orchestra of the theatre, 
with Mr. Cline, their effective and indefatigable 
leader, at their head, were arranged in open 
line by the river side. Mrs. Wood graciously 
gave voice to every one, and ran along the 
line like a chromatic scale of fiats and sharps.— 
Captain Jenkins, the all e^teamed commander 
of the noble vessel selected to carry our heart’s 
darlings from our longing gaze, received them 
on the deck. Frank Johnson, that rara avis in 
terra, a civil darkey, had been engaged,, with 
the whole of his black band, to give a colour to 
the proceedings. The Captain made signal for 
them to sound, but poor Frank, who is enthusi¬ 
astic in his profession, and devotedly attached to 
the fair cantatrice , essayed to begin “ Ah, don’t 
mingle,” but the tears of woe, flowing at the 
thoughts of the Woods’ departure, coursed so 
rapidly down his ebonized lineaments, that the 
sound hole of his clarionet was filled with water, 
and a sharp, discordant squeak was the result. 


The scene at this moment mendicants descrip¬ 
tion. It was computed by one of our most 
celebrated accountants, that seven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five of our most fa¬ 
shionable ladies were on the wharves, with a 
proportionate quantity of gentlemen. Three 
thousand and four persons paid their passage on 
board the steamboat; every window of every 
warehouse was crowded with heads, and severely 
did several of them pay for the privilege of 
peeping. The decks and rigging of all the ves¬ 
sels in the river were crowded with admiring 
navigators, and the captains of the craft, with 
that delicacy of perception so peculiar to the 

C rofession, had hoisted their colours half-mast 
igh, as a signal of sorrow. 

The fatal word “ let go,” was given, and 
instantly every body held on: but steam iz 
potential, and the subjunctives were ruptured. 
As the vessel left the wharf, Mrs. Wood stood 
frith streaming eyes over the gunwale, her 
hands uplifted, as if invoking a blessing on the 
progeny of Penn; her noble husband, his hands 
clasped as il in an agony of woe, with one eye on 
the chests of specie, and the other obliquely 
twisted to the shore, bid good bye—God bless 
them for ever. The gentlemanly Brough, with 
that grace of manner and elegance of diction 
which has gained him universal suffrage, ex¬ 
claimed, “By Jasus, I’m speechless! But if 
they i das'n't rale good ’uns, the ’ole biliog on ’em. 
Pm damned.” 

The scene ashore was not less impressive.— 
Upwards of ten thousand handkerchiefs per¬ 
fumed the air. Sighs, and sobs, and groans burst 
forth with such heart-rending impetus, that theno- 
ble vessel, bearing off the departing prize, felt 
the shock, and flew ahead so rapidly, that Cap¬ 
tain Jenkins ruDg his little bell and economical¬ 
ly ordered the engineer to bottle up the steam 
till further orders; and it was not till Mr. Dy- ' 
ott’s glass-works were passed, that the captain 
found any necessity for further puffing. 

The day after we had been so cruelly deprived 
of the light of these luminaries, of this unequal¬ 
led galaxy of brilliant stars, Nature was kind 
enough to show her sympathy in our sorrows, by 
sending us an eclipse of the sun ! 

During the enthusiastic scene on the wharf, 
Mrs. Wiggins, of Water street, was safely deli¬ 
vered of a daughter. To mark the extraordina¬ 
ry event, and m compliment to our prima donna, 
the girl was christened Mary Sonnambula Wig¬ 
gins. Mr. Pottle, west of Broad street, found, 
on his return home, a male addition to bis family, 
fancying that there was something musical in 
the child’s cry, he has called it Joseph Elvino 
Diavolo Wood Pottle; and a highly respectable 
coloured man, who for seventeen years hay 
cleaned the boots of half the eastern part of 
Arch street, besides occasional attendance at 
Herring's, has had a child born to him with the 
most astonishing resemblance to a large cocked 
hat; he has named it Dandini Rodolpho Sylph 
Brough Brown. 

A useful article.— A minister who has been 
labouring at the west, informs that be lately spent 
a night with a family which within a year had set¬ 
tled m Illinois; and from wrong information about 
transporting and purchasing householdroodsthey 
bad come on without the means of comfort. The 
good woman of the house baked their bread in a 
common bakepan; then boiled them coffee in the 
same vessel; then stewed them some pork in the 
same; then dipped out some of the fat with a tea 
cup, on the inner side of which she put a piece of 
rag to make a lamp by which they might see to 
eat supper ; and then the minister’s horse eat his 
mess of oats out of the same omnibus of cookery . 
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A PROMISING CHILD. 



I* he not a beauty f What expressive eyes—what a firm-set mouth—what a capacious forehead! Physi¬ 
ognomy and phrenology—Lavater and Spurzbeim—both bear witness to his genius. 

Excellent mother, not unmindful art thou of the ancient proverb. Truly, thou sparest not the rod, nor if 
whipping will prevent, wilt thou spoil the child. His shoulders are impressed with the tabouiv of thy love: his 
heck is burthened with the weight of thy caresses: his nether limbs are wreathed with the stripes which thy 
yearnings have bestowed. Continue thy discipline, persevere in thy course, and this 

“ Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam” 

Shall glitter and shine among the little stars —slellcr minores —which twinkle along the puhlic sky. Who can 
tell what greatness is in reserve for him ? who knows what his future destinies may bring forth! 


INTUITIVE FANCIES. 





Imagine imUibilUy at work— invisible painters, sculpl 
changtmr their shape, beauty comin? forth abthe touch of 
.uJvoii to tho alrv- harm nlavine. &£• In the Arab] 


sculptors, builders, &c.—chips fly 


, statues 


dying, so 

invisible fingers, temples uplifting tl 

idv<5 to the sky, 'harps playing, &c. &c. In the Arabian flights you have men at work upon 
nothing—-her* nothing would be at work upon something. *Yhat a magnificent poem might be 
made of it-ay, or a painting! Do you doubt the possibility ? Take a lively and busyr pmtnreand 
paint out all the living creatures you can fiudin it—and then judge for yourseif whatmuttCda done. 
Did you everstop your ears and look at people dancing ?—There vou have i 
would be! 


-There you have an idea of what the effect 
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Oh, love, what is it in this world of ours. 

That makes it fatal to be loved, ah! why. 

With cypress branches dost thou wreathe thy bowers, 

And make thy best interpreter a sigh!— Byron. 

The course of true love never did run smooth.— Shaktpeare. 


Love is a corious thing you know, 

It makes you feel all over so .—Popular Rhymes . 

Love is 

A beautiful feeling in a woman’s heart— Lady's Book. 
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THE COUNT S?T. PAUL. 


The Count St. Paul was quite one of the mar- 
veilleux during the lime of Louis XVIII. He was 
a tall, fine looking man, prodigal ip whisker and 
moustache, and silent and grave enough to inte¬ 
rest the imagination. I have always observed 
that grave and silent people have always more 
imagination about them than the lively and talka¬ 
tive ; so much is supposed to lie beneath the dark 
still water. 1 have my doubts ; vivacity is quite 
as often a mask as gravity, and either must be 
supposed to be a mask before it is at all interest- 

e Count had only just returned from his tra¬ 
vels, and was, therefore expected to be very en¬ 
tertaining; this, however, appeared to be the fur¬ 
thest thing in the world from his intentions. He 
was inclined rather to look the hero, then to nar¬ 
rate the adventures of one. However, Byron 
was just coming into fashion in Paris, and it was 
suggested that the Count St. Paul was no bad re¬ 
presentative of Lara. Nothing like setting peo¬ 
ple’s fancy to work ; it at once doe* i impossible. 
During Mde. DcStael’s cngtMrmn.t tor .M—,the 
original of Lord Oswald, in Cormne, she recon¬ 
ciled all his real duluess by calling it pnfonrhur. 
Every day when sunk into his usual evening 
silence, —half asleep, half stupidity,—she used to 
•ay Mais voiln amine ilpense. It was equally 
taken for granted with the Count St. Paul; a9 
he did not talk, he was supposed to think. 

In the mean time, he gave splendid/efr#, play¬ 
ed high and lost, though not otten; still his losses 
were the only subject on which lie was ever elo¬ 
quent. It must be confessed that he made the 
most of them* if not very flattering in his words, 
be was so in his actions to the ladies. He gave 

a ball, because the pretty Comtesse de C- 

said he ought to do it, and be was prodigal in his 
presents. In his costume he was superb; he 
shone with “baric pearl and gold.” There was 
one chain of singularly, delicate workmanship, 
which he always wore. He had worn it from a 
boy, and there were mysterious hints of a minia¬ 
ture being appended to its glittering links. 
About this time, all Paris was talking of qnme 
daring and unaccountable robberies that had 
lately taken place. These robberies were en¬ 
tirely confined to gold and jewels; pearls,dia¬ 
monds, and rubies disappeared at an awful rate. 

Mdie. de S-, a young lady whom it was.said 

the Count St. Paul greatly admired, lost an em¬ 
erald bracelet, of great value, one evening at a 
ball—the Count, as well as others, remembering 
seeing it on her arm while she was waltzing with 
him; and the same evening he lost the gold chain 
he always wore. In short, “ who was robbed 
yesterday?” became a leading question in all fash¬ 
ionable conversation. 

This had gone on for some time when one morn¬ 
ing there was a review. The Count St. Paul 
was at the head of his troops; he was in a cavalry 
regiment, and excited great admiration by his 
splendid accoutrements, and his English hone.— 
He was looking remarkably well. In plain 
clothes some of his detractors said that he lacked 
the air distingue —that air so easy to feel, so im¬ 
possible to describe. But, to day, the judgment 
was dazzled by lace, plumes, and embroidery; 
and the X)ount St. Paul was allowed to be the 
handsomest man on the ground. The king had 
just spoken to him, and he fell back a little in the 
royal circle, which was very much pressed by 
the crowd without. In those days, Louis court¬ 
ed popularity, and the multitude were permitted 
to come near enough to benefit by some melo¬ 
dramatic speech of “ Where can the King, be 
better than surrounded by bis people, or a Bour¬ 


bon than among Frenchmen ?” One man, dark, 
sullen, and ferocious looking, pushed in very 
rudely before the Count St. Paul, who ordered 
him away. Still the man remained, though in 
personal danger from the curvettings of the fiery 
charger, which its master rather excited than 
checked. This produced some confusion, and 
the Count, rising in his stirrups, ordered two po¬ 
lice officers near to turn out “ eet insolent .” The 
man obeyed, but first he turned full around, and 
said, “ Robert, you shall repent this ;” but as he 
spoke he was hurried off. 

The Count just caught the dark and fierce 
features, and started as if he had been struck by 
a thunderbolt. He turned deadly pale, and only 
recovered his self-possession by a desperate ef¬ 
fort; and then imperfectly. 1 remember hear¬ 
ing some officers, who were on the ground, talk¬ 
ing of the circumstance, and the singular effect 
which it produced. The general opinion was 
that the man was a celebrated fortune teller who 
had warned the Count of his approaching death. 

The next day all Paris was enjoying a most de¬ 
lightful state of excitement. Every body was 
more astonished than any body had ever been 
before.—The Count St. Paul had been arrested 
in an attempt to escape from Paris the preced¬ 
ing night. Before this wonder had time to grow 
familiar, another succeeded. It was confidently 
reported that the Count had been concerned in 
the late robberies. His house had been examin¬ 
ed ; and after a minute investigation, a sliding 
pannel had been discovered, and in a recess 
were found many articles of great value, and 
among others the very bracelet of Mdle. de S. 

But the third wonder distanced all its competi¬ 
tors. The Count St. Paul proved to be no Count 
at all; he reversed the celebrated discovery in the 
Anti-Jacobin,“he was no knight-templar, but a 
waiter.” 

He was, in reality, the confidential servant of 
the real Count, who had died on his travels in an 
obscure village in Spain. The valet once saw 
the advantage of his singular likeness to his 
master, and taking possession of his papers, 
clothes, money, &c., resolved on personating him. 
Robert Hermanety, which was, if 1 recollect 
right, his real name, had lived before on his wits. 
He had left Pans in a fright at a swindling trans¬ 
action which had attracted the attention of the 
police. .But no one remembered the obscure 
swindler in the Count St. Paul; old habits were, 
however, too strong, and be gradually renewed 
his connection with a gang of pickpockets, with 
whom he had formerly been on the best terms in 
the world. The secret was kept, and was at last 
discovered by one excluded from it. The man 
who recognized him at the review was a former 
associate, with whom he had quarrelled, and who 
was aware that he bad left France as domes¬ 
tic to the real count. All the facts were brought 
completely home to him; indeed, he did not even 
attempt a defence; and the career of the Count 
St. Paul was terminated by being sentenced to 
the galleys. 


A Good Customer. —“ What do you wish to 
get in your bottles?” said a grocer to a little boy, 
as he entered the store. “Mother wants to gel 
a cent’s worth of your best yeast.” “ Which 
bottle will you have it in?” “I'll have it in both; 
and you will please to put a cork in’ em. Can't 
you send it home ? ’cause I’m going another 
way." “Well, where’s vqurcent?” “Mother 
says you must charged!!^ 





Dick Tinto—-the greet grandson of that respectable painter anent whom Jedediah Cleishbotham pleasantly 
discourses—is an artist of no ordinary talent. His rooms—which, by the same token, are agreeably situated 
near the Kensington Hay Scales—are crowded with works of genius which will be admired when Raphael 
and Rubens are forgotten, though, perhaps not until them Dick enjoys a large patronage in the flourishing 
district to which he belongs, and many of the ladies who sell fish at the wot of Market street have had their 
j charms immortalized by a transfer to his canvas. We looked in upon him the other day and found him giving 

i the finishing touches to a family picture, which, he informed us, was generally considered his chef tfouvre. 

•‘Behold,” said he, and his eyes looked fiercely at each other as he spoke, for he squints atrociously, “behold 
I the crowning effort of my labors. That painting will make iqy fortune. It not only surpasses all other artists, 

, but it surpasses myself. See how admirably I have grouped the interesting family which it pourtrays, exhibit* 

1 ing in strong relief the countenance of each, and so arranging their relative positions that none can mistake 

the order of their succession. Sweet children! I have almost grown in love with their beauties. That tallest 
‘ girl, how placid her smile; that little cherub in the cap, how exquisite she looks in her young innocence. And 

* then that boy, what wonderful gravity—what precocious intellect in his well-composed features. Ah! my 

friend, if you but knew the originals you would swear to the likenesses-—nothing could be better. They are 
the children of the rich Mr. Soapsuds, a retired tallow-chandler, and, as the poet says, 

' 44 The boys have all their father’s sense, 

j The girls have all their mother’s beauty.’ ” 

i Partly to oblige our friend Dick, and partly to make the world acquainted with the peculiarities of his style, 

we have caused his picture to be engraved, and we hope it may bring him an accession of custom. 


LOCKE ON THE UNDERSTANDING. 



tho’ not a bad illustration. He must be stupid indeed who cannot comprehend it. 










johnny Ball and Crapeau teki out about soma inning manor, ana agreed to acuke the dispute with swords. 
Aa that was the Frenchman’s favourite weapon, his adversary had small chance, and though he was spunk to 
the bone, he could not maintain himself Crapean, who is sometimes a generous enemy, whed there is no 
money to pay, contented himself w i:h taking a slice off Bull’s cheek, but as he loved beefsteaks, he took the 
liberty of Cutting it Fat 


DEALER IN SNUFF. 



, tobacconists fell out last w eek, and as the only fashionable mode now-a-days of settling disputes is by 
wenl pelkmcll. The elder of the two—a thick, stout, chunky fellow—was quickly 
raocaed off hn legs, but not before he had struck a rap on the capacious nose of die other, which him 
yell lor agony. The afiair has excited some interest among the snuff takers. iOCK^LC 
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THE BLOODY SHOEMAKER. 
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Mankind—we mean to include men,women, 
and children—have a strong propensity for the 
horrible. In proof of this, one need only ex¬ 
amine the newspapers, those unerring indexes of 
public taste and sentiment Almost every co¬ 
lumn contains a “ full, true, and particular ac¬ 
count” of some triple-dyed murder, or other 
crime no less appalling; and those are most 
sought slier, which furnish the details—to use 
the language of a fourth of July orator—** with 
s nisMiaw i prop o rtioned to the magn itu de at 
the subjeot.” No exhibition is more popular, 
than that which tira boys call “a banging match;” 
and every body knows that. aH the world over, 
a public execution is a public holiday. 

This fondness for the tragic is one of the pre¬ 
dominant traits of nature. It is shown in all 
stags* of existence—from the lad who gazes with 
fearful interest oo the unsightly corpse of a 
dro wn e d negro, and earns a flogging for his tru¬ 
ant cariosity, to the mature man, whom the 
aueQ of bldod, shed unlawfully, will lead from 
every ether pursuit, and inspire with an absorb¬ 
ing interest of feeiiog. How for it may be wise 
to min i ster to this passion by faigb-wrongbt de¬ 
scriptions, it is not our purpose to inquire, but 
as faithful chroniclers of the remarkable trans¬ 
actions which take place in public or private 
life, we have procured the details of an awful 
tragedy, which has caused a powerful sensation 
hi our city, and is equally affecting and aflictive 
—and, if posrible, more terrible than any other 
hitherto recorded. 


It is not often, however, that a case, so strong¬ 
ly marked as that just adverted to, occurs, and 
tins is a reason for making the most of it. But 
even this, deep as has been the interest taken m 


E neral wonder. Partly to supply its place, we 
ve procured the details of another tragedy, 
equally affecting and afflictive, and, if possible, 


more terrific: 


Lot week, a sboemaksr, in Shlppsn street, after 
drinking freely of s liquid eewpeund we lately re- 
eon needed as s cure for the worsts, was suddenly 
taken with spaanodic affections, which soon resolved 
into s dspeiste fit of smdnaso In his fieucy, he 
s eised his knife, and wounded himself very severely 
hi hie right hand, and as soon as he perce i ved the blood 
flowing, ho became utterly frantic. He xmd, and 
reared, and howled, tore hit hak out by haada-reii, and, 
matching up his mfentririld, he drove a two inch peg 
into its right ear; beat out his mother’s bmins with 
a lest; sewed up his wife's ssonth with a wax-end, and 
ganged his father’s eyes out with an awl; afad, to 
complete his bloody purpo se s, ost the throats of two 
apprentices from ear to ear, and afterwards hung up 
their gore-dripping bodies at has front door, to the gram 
honor of all the peaceable inhabitant Pour ladiea 
retelling from a visit in the neighbourhood were oo 
much alarmed at the right, that they wont into «a> 
Tristans, and throe are since deed; and thre# old 
gentlemen had their nerves db terribly riioeked, feat 
doubts are entertained of their recovery. 

a 

Aa we could not doubt that our readers would 
feel a strong desire to learn every thing connect¬ 
ed with this mysterious and atrocious affair, we 
visited the scene of the murder, and from the 
lips of the unhappy man, gathered the particu¬ 
lars of his life which we subiois* W e have also 
procured an engraving, “ showing the state of 
the room,” at the time the horrible series of 
entries were committed, but it is right to say, 
that the artist employed to execute this work, 
being a tender-hearted compassionate man, has 
softened down the picture into a most unreason¬ 
able tameness, and omitted all those unparalleled 
incidents of atrocity, which peculiarly distin¬ 
guish this barbarous massacre. It is some con¬ 
solation to knote that all the likenesses are au¬ 
thentic. . 

The annexed narrative exhibits a fearful in¬ 
stance of unrestrained evil. Our acquaintance 
with criminal trials does not include a parallel. 
The cold-blooded boastings of the monster—his 
exultation over his successful villanies, and the 
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malignant joy with which he looked forward to 
an immortality of shameful notoriety, made our 
blood freeze with horror as we listened to him. 
Nothing but a sense of duty to our patrons could 
have sustained us in the arduous la&k of receiv¬ 
ing his confessions; and nothing but the hope 
of selling an extraordinary number of copies 
could have reconciled us to the labour of pre¬ 
paring them for publication. As nearly as we 
can recollect them, these were his words: 


You think me mad—I am not mad. There is fire 
in my heart, and fever on ray brain, but they are the 
fire of passion, and the fever of revenge. I hate the 
world ;—1 am at war with mankindI have been 
wronged beyond endurance, and my soul burns for the 
coming of the time when 1 shall reap the glorious har¬ 
vest of fearful retribution. 

You ask me my name. It boots not to know it. Let 
it perish with me, and when in future times men shud¬ 
der at the tale of my deeds, and cluster together in ter¬ 
ror, 1 will be known only as the tierce—the fearless— 
The Bloody Shoenakjeb! 

My parentage 1 scorn to conceal. My father was an 
Italian Bravo, renowned in the sanguinary history of 
1 that land, where crime flourishes like an evergreen ; 
and my mother, the sole progeny of an hereditary exe¬ 
cutioner, was not unworthy the partner of her bosom. 
Hunted by the hounds of the law, my parents sought a 
temporary asylum in one of the huts which may be 
found in the defiles of Mount z£tna. Once, when a 
sudden storm arose in those variable regions, and the 
mighty mountain poured out torrents of liquid fire, 
threatening destruction to all within its reach, an elderly 
man and a female, overtaken by the unexpected tem¬ 
pest, sought shelter and protection in this rude man¬ 
sion. They were admitted freely, and welcomed with 
apparent kindness, but the moment they crossed the 
threshold their doom was sealed. Their jewels excited 
the cupidity of my father, and despite ol promises, en¬ 
treaties, prayers, struggles, and resistance, he slew pa¬ 
rent and daughter in each other’s sight. While this 
scene was being acted, and under the same roof, I was 
bom; and the first cry that escaped my lips was min¬ 
gled with the shrieks and groans of the unsuspecting 
guests, who had trusted for security to my lather’s 
hearth-stone. Thus was I ushered into the world 
amid the roar of elemental strife—the desolating whirl¬ 
wind—the crashing thunder—the forked lightning— 
the burning crater without—and within, the curves and 
execrations of the slayer, and the piteous but unheed¬ 
ed plaints of the victims. The twin-founders of the 
eternal city were suckled by a wolf, but my first ali¬ 
ment was drawn from a breast freer from the weak¬ 
nesses of human affection than the wildest beast that 
roams the forest preying upon mankind. Could a 
man, thus boro, and thus matured, resist bis destiny t 

Christened with blood, in my infancy, I was made 
familiar with scenes of carnage. The music that lulled 
me to sleep, was the cries and groans of suffering 
i wretches, and the sights that ministered to my young 
senses were mangled bodies, tortured and disfigured 
by every cruelty that refinement in butchery could in¬ 
vent. I breathed in an atmosphere of perpetual guilt; 
robbery, and rapine, and murder were daily practised 
before my eyes; and my opening faculties received an 
indelible impression from the scenes by which I was 
surrounded. The first words I learned to lisp were 
curses; and the first use I made of my growing 
strength was to attempt the’life of my mother, who, 
with more than Spartan magnanimity, applauded me for 
the deed. My father saw the promise of future great¬ 
ness which my early career indicated, and proud of 
such a child, he initiated me in all the mysteries of his 
dark and bloody profession. The thousand modes of 
employing the cord, the dagger, and the bowl, were 
explained to me; I was instructed in all the varieties j 
of slow and subtle poison, and soon learned to distin-1 
guish, with the nicety of a mathematician, between the j 
merciful blow which kills quickly, and those which 
graduate the life of the victim, stretching it from days 
to mouths, according to the skill and inclination of the 
assassin. 

Thus trained and practised, before I reached the age 
of manhood I went out to prey upon the world. My I 


game was blood, and my stakes were human beings of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions. I had but one feeling, 
and that was death to all that might cross my path.— 
For a time, I rioted in luxuries; my way was full of ter¬ 
ror to mankind, and pleasure to myself. The sights 
that would have made common hearts curdle with 
pity and horror, made my pulses leap free and joyous¬ 
ly j and the sounds that in other ears would have been 
strange and dreadful, were, to me, pleasant and fami¬ 
liar music. The sanguinary impulses of m> nature— 
the longings for human massacre, which my parental 
instructors excited, were now gratified, and 1 was hap¬ 
py! 

But happiness is rarely permanent. A change came 
over my prospects. The law which hitherto I had es¬ 
caped, now grasped me in its fangs. I was thrown 
into prison, tried, convicted, and condemned to 
die by the wheel. When the day of execution ar¬ 
rived, I was led to the scaffold, and 1 thought the 
time had come when 1 must look my last on the clear, 
blue sky above, and the smiling fields around me. I 
waa mistaken. There, it is true, were the instruments 
of torture, and 1 heard the muttered curses of thousands; 
there, too, was a hoary priest, and he warned me that I 
was about to pass into irredeemable perdition; but for 
this the cowled fool repented his presumption, when 
we met again in other days in the Boulevards of 
Paris. The hour arrived, and ibe grim sacrificer, as he 
approached to do his office, smiled scornfully, and, as I 
thought, gladly, at ray coming agonies. That smile 
was my salvation. I roused me into fury, and spurning 
the fetters wherewith they had bound me, 1 seized him 
by the throat; in a moment he lay writhing at my feet 
and in the next, was a black and stiffened eorpee. Sud¬ 
den fear fell all around—the guards shrunk back in 
terror, and the superstitious populace, thinking me an 
incarnate demon, opened their greasy ranks, and made 
free passage for my escape. 

I left the sunny dime of Italy, and bent my steps to¬ 
wards the vine-clad hills of France. For a time I lurk¬ 
ed in secret places, indulging my ruling passion on 
every wretch whose fate or misfortune led him within 
the scope of my power. But the noble and all-per¬ 
vading thirst for blood that raged in my bosom, would 
not thus easily be slacked. I descended to the cities— 
1 entered Paris, and ray dream of happiness was realized. 
The revolution was at its height; the Jacobine had 
reached the zenith of power, and blood flowed every 
where like copious streams of water. By acquiring the 
vulgar art of shoemaking, I qualified myself for power, 
and never had the sons culoUet a more formidable auxi¬ 
liary. I was the friend and counsellor of Robespierre 
—the inciter of the wavering and irresolute Dan too, 
and when even the fierce Murat was inclined to spare, 
my voice was heard urging on to massacre. Nor wae 
it only in the tribunal or the counsel that I ministered 
to the cravings cf ray heart 1 made myself the public 
executioner, and to me the Guillotine was dearer than 
a bride. In the prisons, too, I was a constant visitor, 
and I have spent whole houra exercising my philoso¬ 
phy in observing the different degrees of endurance, 
exhibited by the subjects selected lor my experiments. 
I have snatched the babe from its mother's boeom and 
dashed its brains out against the wall. I have tom 
out a lover's tongue by the roots, as he poured forth an 
over-fraught affection for fhe lady of his love. I have 
blinded the light of a father's eye, while gazing on the 
budding graces of his son, and when the daughter 
clung to the mother for protection, their mangled limbs 
have added to my delights. To me, ell these things 
were productive of exquisite felicity. 

But revolutionary France was again revolutionized ; 
the glorious reign of terror, with its slaughters and 
sacrifices, passed away, and though under the new dy¬ 
nasty I retained my situation as headsman, 1 felt that 
my oceupaiion was gone, for indiscriminate massacre 
was no longer allowed me as a privilege. Year after 
year I dragged out a miserable existence, with but few 
gratifications besides ihe execution of a miserable 
wretch, whose petty crimes had brought him to the 
block. Sometimes, indeed, in the dead silence of night, 
I stole out into the dark lanes of the capital, where 
poverty and want had their dwelling places, and when 
I saw a fond father toiling for the support of his little 
family, I would maim his limbs, and thus cut off the 
sources of their subsistence; or snatching from aged 
parents the son whose growing industry was the only 
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staff upon which they rested their declining years, con¬ 
sign them to the lowest depths of misery and despair. 
But these were trifling pleasures, and my recollection 
clung to the happy times when gore dripped from every 
habitation* ana a whole city resounded with shrieks 
and execrations. Life began to weigh upon me like 
a load, and I bad even determined to perish by my 
own hands, when an accident occurred that gave 
hew vigour to my existence. 

Napoleon was dethroned. To celebrate the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons, a magnificent spectacle was or¬ 
dered, and the wealth of a nation was lavished, that 
nothing should be wanting in splendour. In the cen¬ 
tre of a large plain* selected as the scene of certain 
sports* platforms had been erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of spectators. These 1 marked; and when sleep 
had fallen upon all around* I unloosed the fastenings 
Which held the frame together; sawed the pillars by 
which they were supported* and concealed my work 
so nicely that the keenest eye could scarcely detect it. 
When morning came, I went out with a beating heart, 
to witness the success of my project. As the time ap¬ 
proached, thousands were gathered together; the gay, 
the light-hearted, and thoughtlessthe young, the 
brave* and the beautiful;—statesmen ana courtiers; 
warriors and'poets; the rich and the noble assembled; 
and with exultation I saw them ascend to their own 
destruction. For a moment they stood in fancied secu¬ 
rity* but when they stretched forward to view the 
spectacle beneath* the frail fabric gave way, and the 
whole mass of human bodies mingled together in one 
common ruin. Oh! it is delicious to witness the con¬ 
vulsions of expiring nature. A thousand eyes glared 
wildly upon me; the features of the beautiful were 
distorted by anguish; the brave shuddered at approach¬ 
ing dissolution; the lips of the eloquent breathed no¬ 
thing but groans; and limbs, which an instant before 
were proudly displayed in exquisite symmetry, were 
now crushed, hideous, and revolting. The brains of 
the wise splashed upon the hollow skull of the fool— 
the boasted blood or nobility mingled in the same tor¬ 
rent with the despised blood of the lowly beggar; 
and the damask cheek of innocent beauty lay nestling 
in the bosom of hoary decrepitude. My triumph was 
complete, and like Samson in the temple of the Phi¬ 
listines, I could have laid down my life in peace. But 
my day was not yet come. 

In the midst of the general grief which this event oc¬ 
casioned* I quitted France, and passed over into Eng¬ 
land. In an obscure comer of the vast metropolis, I 
fixed my habitation* and for a time peacefully pursued 
the humble occupation I had learned in the great 
slaughter-house of Europe. But the attraction of guilt 
which was in my nature, soon drew around me the 
moody and discontented; and in my stall was plotted 
the downfall of an empire. In our private meetings we 
concerted the overthrow of kingly power; the revolu¬ 
tion of a mighty government; the destruction of an an¬ 
cient nobility* and all those pomps and pageants to 
which men cling, as if they were substance instead of 
shadow. To me it mattered nothing who reigned, the 
people or their monarch* but the throats of the British 
Parliament were to be cut, and with this portion of 
the scheme I was delighted. I bestowed upon it all my 
energies; day and night I devoted to its accomplish¬ 
ment; but when reflection taught me it was impracti¬ 
cable, I betrayed ray co-traitors to the gallows. Thfe- 
tlewood and his weak companions perished by the 
hands of the hangman, and disgusted with London I re¬ 
tired to the country. I will not now stop to tell what 
I there performed, but I was not idle. The crime for 
which Thurtell suffered* was done at my prompting. 
Corderslew his affianced bride at my instigation, ami 
from me Burke and Hare obtained the knowledge of 
that admirable plan, which, but for the silly interfer¬ 
ence of popular resentment, would have drained Scot¬ 
land of half its paupers. 

I had now become old* and sick* and sated with en¬ 
joyment. I resolved to cross the Atlantic, and spend 
my few remaining days in this growing country. On 
the passage I contracted an intimacy with an aged 
couple and their daughter, and, strange as it may 
seem, felt for the first time in a not uneventful life, the 
yearnings of human affection. Their attentions soothed, 
and their kindness won me; a new feeling sprung up 
in my bosom, and I felt as if the thirst for blood had 
departed. I was mistaken; men do not easily aban¬ 


don the pursuits of a whole existence, nor will the in¬ 
bred propensities of nature suffer such violent change. 
But let that pass. I married* and thought myself con¬ 
tented, ay, even happy. The child whose bleeding 
form now lies before you, was the result of our ill- 
timed unioo. Its mother loved it with more than the 
fondness of mothers; when in a moody moment I spum¬ 
ed it from me, ,she covered me with reproaches. I re¬ 
torted—her parents interfered—the old devil of my be¬ 
ing was roused, the feeling which I thought extinguish¬ 
ed was merely strewed with ashes, and the flame again 
buret forth, with all its original fury. There lie the 
witnesses of my revenge—let their wounds condemn 
me. 

Again I am myself—the man-hater is revived— 
once more I feel a craving for my former aliment* 
and nothing now can stay the longing of my soul for 
vengeance. Ye may whip me with scourges—chain 
me in prison—expose me to the scaffold, bat I shall 
triumph over all, and the world shall wonder at the 
Bloody Shoemaker! 


SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


Think you we know ye not* profligate leveller* 7 
Treachery lurks in your libertine kies*— 

Wo to the banquet at which you’ve been revellers. 
When yon are seated with beantv and bliss; 

Breathing around ns so softly and leisurely, 

When from the Sooth* summer tidings yon bear, 

But, having rifled our heart’s fragrant treasnry, 

Whirling, for pastime, our leaves in the air.f 

What though yon swear that your love's an undying one, 
Flatterers, have ye net often deceived ? 

If your ‘soft whisper’ should prove but a lying one, 
Would you not laugh that its breath we believed 7 , 
Bound by no lew, save the love of oppressing us, 

Oft your fierce wrath cuts us down as it raves: 

E’en at the moment when gently caressing ns, 

Do we not bow to your kisses like slaves 7 

Yet so.we love yon, ye wild and caprieione ones, 

All this we’d bear,—for we faint when you roma,— 
Garlands of beauty we’d twine yon, delicious ones, 

If their light links would but bind yon to home: 

Then should you drink perfumed dew from oar chalices, 
Roving no more ’mid miasma and death; 

Then should our hearts, that have ne’er known what ma¬ 
lice is, jii 

Glow and expand in your life-giving breath. 

The soonds grew more faint, ’till my ear ceased to drink 
them, 

And low l I had slept in my vine-trellis’d bower,— 
’Twas a dream—but a moral, let maiden* bethink them, 
May even be drawn from a breexe and a flower. 
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THE STEAM ARM. 


MB 88NG BY JOHN It BEVZ. 


Air—The Cork Leg. 

O! wonders, snre, will never cease, 

While works of art do so increase; 
jfo matter whether in war or peace, 

Alan can do what they please. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

A curious tale I will ttnfold, 

To all of yon as I was told, 

About a soldier, stout and told. 

Whose wife, ’ferae said, was an arrant scold. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

At Waterloo he low an arm. 

Which gave him pain, and great alarm; 

But he soon got well, and grew quite calm, 

For a shilling a day was sort o’ balm. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

The story goes, on every night, 

Hit wife would bung him left and right, 

So he determin’d out of spite. 

To have an arm, cost whet it might. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

He went at once, strange it may seem, 

To have ooe made, to work by steam, 

For a ray of hope began to gleam. 

That force of arms would win her esteem. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

The limb was finished and fix'd unto 
His stamp of a shoulder neat and true, 

You’d have thought it there by nature grew, 

For it stuck to its place as tight as slue. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

He started home, and knock'd at the door. 

His wife, her abuse began to pour; 

He turned a small peg, and before 
He'd time to turn, she fell on the floor. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

With policemen soon his room was fill’d; 

But every one he needy kill'd; 

For the soldier’s arm bed been so drill’d, 

That onoe in action, it coalda't be still’d. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

They took him at length before the Mayor, 

His arm kept moving all the while there; 

The Mayor cried, 44 shake your fist if you dare,” 
When the steam arm knock'd him oat of his chair. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

This rais’d in eourt a kit of clamor, 

The arm game like an motioneer’s hammer; 

It fell in weight like a pavieris rammer, 

Aad many with fear began to stammer. 

Ri too rah Ac. 

He was lock’d in a cell from doing harm, 

To satisfr those who had still a qualm, / 

When all at once they heard an alarm, 

Down fall the walla, and out popp'd ike *rm. 

Ri too ral, fee. 

Ha soon escaped, and reach’d his door. 

And knock’d by steam, rape half a scars; 

Raf ts the arm in power grew mere and more, 
Mok* mortar, and wood soon straw the floor. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 

With eagerness he stepp’d each stair, 

Bopp’d into the room—his wife was there; 

O, come to my arms, he said, my dear, 

When his steamer smash’d the crockery ware. 

Ri too ral fee. 

He left his house, at length outright. 

And wanders now just like a sprite; 

For he can't get sleep either day or night, 

And his arm keeps moving with two hone might. 

Ri too ral, Ac. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 


A FABODY. 


Air—Alice Gray. 

They're all my fancy painted them. 
They’re lovely, they'rd divine. 

But they're destined for another’s mouth. 
They never can be mine. 

I love them as man never loved. 

Yet dare not touch or take; 

Oh, my heart, ray heart is breaking, 

For the love of Buckwheat cake! 

The dark-brown Cake is laid upon 
A piste of epotlem white; 

And the eye of him who tastes it, 

Now flashes with delight. 

The Cake was buttered not for me, 

Of it 1 can’t partake; 

Oh, my heart, my heart is breaking, 

For the love of Buckwheat GaksE 


I’ve revelled at the pastry Cooks’, 

But I have ate my last; 

If 1 can’t get cake, I will have none, 

My sating days are past. 

And when the green sod wraps my grtYSt 
They’ll say who pity take; 

M Oh, his heart, his heart was broken. 

For the love of Book wheat Cake!” 


KITCHEN POETRY. 

I'm tired of work, said Polly Gray; 

It's nothing but scrub the live-long day— 

Fve walloped the pots and kettles round 
Till my ears are sick at tke very sound. 

My hands are hard as a critter’s hom— 

Such things I never, since I waa born. 

On any decent body did see. 

Much more on one that was made like me* 

There! there! that pot is sputtering over. 

Because I forgot to take off the cover— 

The cat is scorching, the bread is burning— 

Run, Polly, ran, the flitter needs turning— 

The broom is worn to the very hub— 

The brush is only a tangled stub— 

How many spraddling*, hitching motions 
I’ve made in wearing out them notions! 

Fve twisted my hip and shoulders opt* 

In banging the beds and blankets about 
There are two long marks astride of my nose! 
They husbands mean, hut the deuce only knowi 
When one will come! And hen I must stay, 

In this stived up kitchen to work all day. 

There was Betsy Grant and HnldaDraw— 

Two lazy drabs I ever knew— 

They wriggled and twisted their bodi es about, 
And laid att they earn! in finery out 
And each wore behind a frightful lump. 

That looked, for the world, like a camsl’s hump— 
My stars! I wonder the men don’t go 
And bring home a Hottentot Venus or eo! 

The girls would be in utter despair, 

To match the form of the Hottentot fair. 

Well, Hulda Drew and Betty Grant 
Are married now, and live with my aunt; 

They drawl ibeir words sod hold back their head. 
Too plaguy proud to earn their bread. 

I wonder what the reason can be 
That nobody comes to marry me. 

Splash goes the dish-cloth into the kettle; 

I’ll try for once Miss Polly’s mettle ; 

The cakes may burn ss black as my shoe— 

Stay here for a drudge I’ll be hanged if I do— 

I mean to flirt and idle, and wriggle— 

And lace, and pad, and stare, and giggle- ■ 

And then if the question no ooe pops* 

Byjings 1 shall be as mad as hop. 

* ° Digitized by 
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THE WAITER. 



Going into the city the other day upon businoss, we 
took a chop a^a tavern, and renewed our acquaintance, 
After yean of interruption, with that swift and untiring 
personage, yclept a waiter. We mention this long in- 
*«7*1 of acquaintance, in ordor to account lor any N de* 
ficienciea that may be found in our description of him. 
Our readers perhaps will favour us with a better. He 
u a character before the public; thousands are ac¬ 
quainted with him, and can fill up the outline. But 
we felt irresistibly impelled to sketch him,, like a por- 
trait painter who comes suddenly upon an old servant. 

We speak of the waiter properly and generally so 
called, the representative of the whole, real, official 
•race, and not of the humorist or other eccentric genus 
occasionally to be found in it, moving out of the orbit 
of tranquil but fiery waiting; not absorbed, not devout 
toward us, not silent or monosyllabical; fellows that 
affect a character beyon^ that of a waiter, and get 
spoiled in club-rooms, and places of theatrical resort. 

Your thorough waiter has no ideas out of the sphere 
of his duty and business; and yet he is not narrow¬ 
minded either. He sees too much variety of character 
for that, and has to exercise too much consideration for 
the “drunken gentleman.” But his world is the ta¬ 
vern, and all mankind but his visiters. His female 
*®x are the maid servants and his young mistress, or 
the widow. If he is ambitious, he aspires to marry 
■one of the latter; if otherwise, and Molly is prudent, 
he does not know but he may carry her off some day 
to be mistress of the Golden Lion at Chink*ford, where 
he will “show off” in the eyes of Betty Laxon, who 
refused him. He has no feeling of noise itself, but as 
foe sound of dining; or of silence, but as a thing be¬ 
fore dinner. Even a loaf with him is hardly a loaf; 
it is so many “ breads.” His longest speech is the 
making out of a bill viva voce —“ two beefs, one pota¬ 
to, three ales, two wines, six and two-pence,” which 
he does with an indifferent celerity, amusing to new¬ 
comers who have been relishing their fare, and not 
considering it as a mere set of items. He attributes 
"fvirtaes to every body, provided they are civil and 
liberal; and of the existence of some vices he has no 
notion. Gluttony, for instance, with him is not incon- 
ceivable, but looks very like a virtue. He sees in it 
•o many more “ beefs,” and a generous scorn of the 
H 


bill. As to wine, or almost any other liquor, it is out 
of your own power to astonish him with the quantity 
you call for. His “yes, sir” is as swift, indifferent, and 
official at the fifth bottle as at first Reform and other 
public events he looks upon purely as things in the 
newspaper, and the newspaper as a thing taken in at 
taverns for gentlemen to read. His own reading is 
confined to “ accidents and offences,” and the adver¬ 
tisements for butlers, which latter he peruses with an 
admiring fear, not choosing to give up “a certainty.” 
When young, he was always in a hurry, and exaspe¬ 
rated his mistress by running against the other waiten, 
and by breaking the “ neguses.” As he gets older, he 
learns to unite swiftness with caution; declines wast¬ 
ing his breath in immediate answers to calls,and knows, 
with a slight turn of his face, and an elevation of his 
voice, into what precise corner of the room to pitch 
his “ coming sir.” If you had told him that in Shaks- 
peare’s time waiters said, “ anon, anon, sir,” he would 
be astonished at the repetition of the same word in one 
answer, and at the use of three words instead of two; 
and he would justly infer that London could not have 
been so large, nor the chop houses so busy in those 
days. He would drop one of the two syllables of hia 
“ yes, sir,” if he could ; but business and civility will 
notallow it; and therefore he does what he can by 
running them together in the swiftest sufficiency of hia 
“ Yezzir.” 

Thomas! 

Yezzir. 

Is my s teak coming ? 

Yezzir. 

And th e pint of port ? 

Yezzir. 

You’ll not forget the postman f 

Yezzir. 

For, in the habit of his acquiescence, Thomas not 
seldom says “yes, sir,” for “no, sir,” the habit itself 
rendering him intelligible. 

His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket; his coat 
is for afternoons. If the establishment is flourishing, 
he likes to get into black as he grows elderly, by which 
time, also, he is generally a little corpulent, and wear 
hair powder, dressing aometohat laxly about the waist 
for conveniences of movement. Not, however, that. 
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fee drawi much upon that part of his body, except as 
a poise to what he carries; for you may obseny that 
a waiter, in walking, uses only his lowest limbs, from 
his knees downward. The movement of all the rest 
of him is negative, and modified solely by what he 
bean in his hands. At this period he has a little mo¬ 
ney in the funds, and his nieces look up to him. He 
still carries, however, a napkin under his arm, as well 
as a corkscrew in his pocket: nor, for all his long bn bit, 
can he help feeling a satisfaction at the noise he m^kes 
in drawing a cork. He thinks that no man can do it 
better; and that Mr. Smith, who understands wine, is 
thinking so, too, though he does not take his eye off 
the plate. In his right waistcoat pocket is a snuff box, 
with which he supplies gentlemen late at night, after 


the shops are shut up, and when they are in desperate 
want of another fillip to their sensation, after the deril 
and toasted cheese. If particularly required, he will 
laugh at a joke, especially at that time of night, justly 
thinking that gentlemen toward one in the morning, 
“ will be facetious.” He is of opinion it is in M human 
nature” to be a little fresh at that period, and to want 
to be put in a coach. 

He announces his acquisition of property by a buncH 
of seals to his watch, and perhaps rings on his fingers 
—one of them a mourning ring, left him by his late 
master ; tlie other a present, either from his niece's fa¬ 
ther, or from some ultra good-natured old gentleman 
whom he helped into a coach one night, and who had 
no silver about him. 


PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 



Little Johnny Jump-up it a beautiful boy—a perfect miracle of paternal and maternal ingenuity. 
He is all head—bis father's hope: his mother's joy; both of whom believe him born to dignify the 
world, and we are sure be will make noise enough in it to satisfy ady reasonable ambition, if hit 
growing genius is not snubbed and broken. But we have our fears: tbe villainy of the world and 
its envious spirit, together, already style him a nuisance, and if he strolls out, be is certain to get 
what he calls a “ tatrial licking.” He has a turn for comparative anatomy, and kills the cats, and 
mutilates the dogs; his bias towards experimental philosophy is evident in bis fondness for squirting 
filthy water on well-dressed people, and for putting shoemaker’s wax and crooked pins on the 
chairs, when his mamma has a tea-party; his fondness for ethics, in booking nice things from the 
confectioners and grocers, and bis modesty in using a capital pair of lungs for the benefit of his 
neighbours. If Johnny’s foot does’nt slip, so that he breaks his neck, be will be the shining light 
of the Jump-apt; and let the worst come to tbe worst, be will be a hanging light, which is neatly 
“ good u any other to immortalize a family. 
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THE POOR 

BY BOBER 

Some years ago 1 obtained a judgment for a 
sum not very large, nor yet inconsiderable, 
against a fellow citizen ? the father of a numer¬ 
ous family, who lived with them in a decent and 
apparently comfortable style. He pleaded pre¬ 
sent inability to pay—my lawyer told me that his 
household was well provided—that his children 
were placed in good schools, &c. and, in short, 
persuaded me that if I pushed things to extremi¬ 
ties, the money would be forthcoming. 1 con¬ 
sented, or directed, that this should be done, and 
in due time was informed, not that my debtor 
had discharged my demand, but that he had 
been lodged m jail and his business broken up. 
The intelligence startled and chagrined roe—1 
complained and remonstrated—but was urged 
to tiy the effect of the new situation upon my 
man. A fortnight elapsed—my heart and ima¬ 
gination were at work in the interval in favour 
of the prisoner; 1 determined to relieve my dis¬ 
turbed conscience by visiting him and ascertain¬ 
ing, directly, his case. 

My attorney accompanied me to the jail, which 
I entered for the first time. As we traversed 
the passage, we saw numbers of squalled beings 
collected in some of the roomsthese were the 
very poor debtors; some of them confined for a 
dollar, and saddled with costs of suits to thrice 
the amount—Their labours were lost to society 
for months or years, on account of debts, the 
amount of which they could earn in a day or 
week. “How do they spend their time here ?” 
“In listless idleness or gross conversation, or mo¬ 
ping and desponding. It does them no good to be 
here, and it is enough to make one sorry tb see 
their wives smd children when they come after 
them.” So said our grisly conductor. He led 
us to the apartment of my debtor and prisoner.— 
He would not practice tne ceremony of announ¬ 
cing us; but opened the door abruptly and retired 
at once. I stopped on the threshold, and contem¬ 
plated the group within. 

There were two small children, a girl and boy, 
neatly dressed, playfully bugging each other 
near a cot, of wnich I noted two, in opposite cor¬ 
ners. N ear the fire-place, in which a few sticks 
Were, burning, sat a female of the middle age, and 
a genteel exterior, making up lineo—by her side 
a girl of about thirteen or fourteen years old, 
With a graceful air and intelligent countenance, 
also working; a little further, a man,—a gentle¬ 
man,—of about forty-five or fifty, of a sedate but 
mournful eye, a pale, thin visage, a negligent at¬ 
tire, resting his hand fondly on the head of an 
infant who slumbered in his lap. The room had 
a gloomy and damp aspect, and the trampling of 
feet, the creaking of hinges, and the clamour of 
rude voices without, did not weaken the general 
impression of discomfort 1 entered singly—the 
mother and daughter rose from their hard chairs 
—the father alone knew my person—he imme¬ 
diately but tenderly placed the infant in the mo¬ 
ther’s arms, and then pronounced my name. 1 
shall never forget the glance which 1 received 
fr om the two females—it was one of mingled re¬ 
proach, resentment,and piteousness; subdued, 
however, according to the habits of good breeding 
and the softness ot the sex; the two sportive chil¬ 
dren turned suddenly from their play, and stood 
gazing as if they baa heard a sound with which 
they connected fear and dislike. The debtor, with 
a steadfast, but not offensive look, though with a 
quivering lip and trembling hand, brought for¬ 
ward a chair and requestecfme to be seated, and 
asked me my pleasure. As he did so, the wife 
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T WALSH . 

and daughter withdrew towards the- cots, en¬ 
deavoring to restrain the younger folks from ex¬ 
clamations and close surveys, which could not 
have enlivened my mood. 

I stammered something to the father about my 
uneasiness iq recollecting what had haDpened; 
my regret at his situation; my title to complain 
of his conduct; the duty whicn 1 owed to myself 
and my family, &c. He listened to me witnout 
embarrassment; observed when 1 appeared to 
have done, that I had exercised a legal right, and 
that he was not disposed to upbraid me or ex¬ 
postulate; and he then proceeded to give me ex¬ 
planations, which be said might relieve him from 
the suspicion of dishonesty or extreme levity in 
contracting debts, upon which suspicion 1 might 
have acted. He soon made me sensible that 
when he formed engagements with me he had a 
reasonable confidence, from the condition of his 
affairs, of being able to execute them punctual¬ 
ly ; and that his disappointment and mine were 
owing to the delinquency of persons whom he 
was warranted in trusting, and to the operation 
of those general causes which had produced so 
much distress and embarrassment throughout 
the country. “ Y our lawyer saw my parlours 
neatly furnished, and myself, wife and children 
well clad; he knew that our domestic wants 
were gratified, and that I educated the chil¬ 
dren at the usual expense:—he concluded 
that I might have a surplus; or could con¬ 
trive to pay you by close retrenchment.—But 
it was indispensable to the success of my plans 
in business that I should keep up the appearance 
of some prosperity—my wife and myseffnad been 
accustomed even to luxuries. In endeavoring to 
have our offspring liberally instructed and train¬ 
ed, we gave way only to the most powerful im¬ 
pulses of the heart, and to the consideration that 
they would be more able and eager to discharge 
their obligations, which their parents might not 
be competent to meet. We practised all the 
thrift which situation and sentiment would admit 
—all that was compatible with our purpose of 
finally doing justice to you. To destroy my 
credit, was to inoapacitate me in every way.— 
You were under wrong impressions, and 1 under¬ 
stood that you would not listen te the real history 
of my case. I assume fortitude and resignation 
here, to sustain the spirits of my excellent wife, 
who will not be separated from me, but my 
heart and hers are still wrung with grief at the 
ruin of our prospects for the little ones. But 
these are in good health and of fine dispositions; 
we can work together, and procure a subsistence 
when we shall be extricated from this place. 

“ My eldest boy, and all the others, except the 
youngest darling, sleep at the house of a kind 
sister-in-law. We have friends who would have 
come to our relief, but we did not wish merely to 
transfer a debt, and ineo doing, possibly injure 
those for whom we were bound to feel most re¬ 
gard.” 

I desired to hear no more, with a choked utter¬ 
ance. I made this worthy, man understand that 
I would remove at once all impediment to his 
egress. His eyes brightened—the wife and the 
children advanced, navlng distinguished my 
emotion and intention almost intuitively:—1 was 
saved from a scene of gratitude, which would 
have been even more irksome than the one of 
sorrow, by the entrance of a tidy, active female, 
and a smart lad, who proved to be the sister-in- 
law, and the eldest son. The former carried a 
basket in her band, covered with a white 
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towel, and the children seemed to be weH respect for the good sense, and sentiment, and 
acquainted with the nature of its contents. Be- liberal improvement of my new friends—1 say 
nevolence and notableness shone in her face.— friend I#, for such they were at once inclined to 
When my name struck the ear of the ingenuous be, notwithstanding my agency in their new fate, 
and spirited lad, his looks were such as his fa- Vou will think me tedious, Mr. Editor; but I 
ther thought it necessary to repress at once bv a shall not trespass much longer on your patience, 
similar mien, directed to him. 1 could have felt The sequel of my story is—that my debtor, very 
no resentment if they had all railed at me, so soon after he was released, was obliged toemi- 
deeply contrite was 1 for having blasted the hap- grate with his family to a village in the interior, 
piness and fortunes of such.a family, by a really as he could not be reinstated in his credit ana 
improvident attempt to recover what was not ne- former career. .They toil there in a more hum- 
cessary to my own support and credit. My vex- ble line; thrive in a more simple way; hope to 
ation and repentance were heightened as 1 ex- be still able to pay all their debts, and enjoy 
amined the wretched room, and observed the satisfaction which i may envy, 
family bible on the rcugh table, and some vo- 1 shall detest for ever the words imprisonment 
lurnes of the English classics collected by the for debt, and must beg of you, if you should hear 
brother for the U9e of the sister. The general of any instances of the arrest of deid bodies , to 
conversation which ensued impressed me with brand them with the infamy which they merit 


MISS SMYTHE. 


Did I ever tell you about a certain Miss Smith—or 
Miss Smythe, as she spells herself—a relative of the 
Willowford’s, who had been invited to the hall to be¬ 
guile the grief occasioned by the loss of an affianced 
lover? Such an affair! Miss Smythe, you must 
know (who really is not ugly, for the kind of person) 
was engaged to a gentleman of the odd name of Fitz¬ 
umphries. Poor Fitz went last summer to Paris on 
some case or other, and on his return, the plighted 
pair were to be made one- But alas! instead of the 
announcement of the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Smythe's marriage in the Court Journal, came that of 
the amiable and dceply-lamented-by-all-whoknewhim 
Mr. Fitzumphries’ demise in the Moniteur. Poor 
Miss Smythe was inconsolable. The copy of the 
Moniteur containing the doleful intelligence was kept 
<m her work-table for a month together, blotted all over 
with tears—and carmine (for Miss Smythe pinks her 
own stockings,) and thrust into the hands of all her 
fair visitors; who, as the next paragraph happened to 
contain an account of the newest fashions,never failed 
to allure her from the sad contemplation of a lost lo¬ 
ver to the more animating consideration of a new bon¬ 
net. Poor Miss Smythe, however, was not heartless; 
far from it. If she did discuss the rival merits of Us 
chevanz crapes and des bandeaux a la Grectpte, it was 
not without a sigh; and a sob of sentimental sorrow 
escaped her as she signified her preference of Reps 
Algerin to Mousseline d’Aboukir. In short, she was 
what the newspapers call inconsolable, and the poets, 
broken-hearted. Her appetite entirely forsook her— 
that is to say, she always dined in her own room. She 
withdrew herself from society— id est , she left off go¬ 
ing to church. Her days and nights w ere given to the 
be w ailment of her lost lover—and the devising of be¬ 
coming mourning. No one was admitted to disturb 
the sanctity of her tears—but her milliner. Nothing 
could draw a smile from her heart—but to tell her 
how well she looked in mourning. 

In this state, as I before told you, the interesting dis¬ 
consolate was sent to beguile her sorrows at Willow- 
ford Hall. Blacks have an affinity; and consequently 
the extempore Mr. Smith, and the inconsolable Miss 
Smythe soon grew together M like twin cherries” (or 
Siameses.) Mr. Smith had no longer time to get his 
extempore sermons by heart, and took to preaching by 
book; and Miss Smythe went into second mourning, 
with coloured ribands, and burnt the Moniteur. Things 
were in this position when, last night arrived—who 
do you think ?—Mr. Fitzumphries from Paris direct, 
full of life and hope, and burning to throw himself 
into the bombazine arms of his adorable Anna Rebec¬ 
ca. It was not be that died. It was another John 
Fitzumphriee—who would have thought that there 


could be two John Fitzumphries in the world ? He 
bad stepped to hear proces monstre, and afterwards 
been detained by an infectious fever. That was the 
reason he couldn’t write. But he had come now to 
&c. &c. &c.—you know what lovera always say on 
these occasions. Whatever it is they say in general, 
or whatever it was Mr. Fitzumphries would have said 
in this particular case, he was cut short by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, who, in the most extemporaneous manner, 
declared he had, too, a claim upon the young lady in 
question, which he would not forego but with his life; 
and wound up by exhibiting to the astonished eyas of 
the son of Umphries a license, in which the names 
of Michael Smith, clerk, and Anna Rebecca Smythe, 
spinster, were seen in most distressing juxtaposition. 
The scene I cannot pretend to depict—we shall have 
it in the next year’s annuals, I dare say—nor perhaps 
is it much 44 more easily imagined than described.”— 
Friend Fitz maintains his ground, and feels secure in 
his priority of claim. The reverend German flatait 
stands upon his license, and won’t give way an inch. 
A duel is out of the question, on account of Mr. Smith's 
cloth on the one part, and Fitzumph’s cowardice an 
the other. Poor Miss Smythe is again inconsolable, 
and has put on French white. And the beet, I meen 
the wont of it, is that both the gentlemen are offended 
with the lady’s fickleness, that, though they are deter¬ 
mined to oppose one another, if either should offer to 
complete his engagement, yet each has declared hia 
resolution not to marry her should his rival withdraw 
his claim. 

41 Poor Miss Smythe!” 

Lord Exmouth’s Cause for going to Sea. —To 
escape a threatened flogging at the grammar school at 
Truro, for having been the conqueror in a pitched 
battle with one of his school-fellows, he ran away, and 
told his brother that rather than be flogged for fight¬ 
ing' he would go to sea. Happily his inclination was 
indulged, though his grandfather, who wished him to 
be placed in a merchant’s office, strongly opposed the 
step. “So, sir,” said the old gentleman, when the boy 
came with bis brother to take a farewell dinner with 
him, 44 they are going to send you to sea. Do yon 
know that you may be answerable for every enemy 
you kill ? and if 1 can read your character, you will 
kill a great many.” “Well, grandpapa,” replied young 
Pellew, “and if I do not kill them, they will kill me." 

44 Yon ha'o’t got Mary Magundy , have you f” in¬ 
quired a chambermaid, at a circulating library. 44 Not 
bqt I have Sally Magundy .” (Salmagundi.) **I mean 
her,” replied the maided^, Q Q QIC ' 
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APPARITION OF THE DtfCHESS OF MAZARINE, 


MISTRESS TO CHARLES I I., TO MAD. DE BEAUCLAIR, MISTRESS TO jAMEC II. 



It is well known to the most peop'e acquainted with | 
the Englnh History, that the celebrated Duchess of 
Mazarine was mistress to Kin* Charles II. Mr. Waller | 
particularly takes notice of her, as one of the favourites 
of that monarch. 

Madame de Bcauclair was a lady equally adruired 
and beloved by his brother and successor, James 11. Be- . 
tween there two ladies, there was an uncommon friend* , 
ship, such as is rarely found in persous bred up in courts; 1 
particularly those ol the same sex, and in the same situ* ; 
ation. 

But the similarity of their circumstances might con¬ 
tribute a good deal towards it; they having both lost 
their royal lovers ; the one by death, the other by abdi- ] 
cation. They were both women of excellent under¬ 
standing—bad enjoyed all that the world could give 1 
them, and were arrived at an age, in which they might 
be supposed to despise all its pomps and vani'ies. We | 
shall, without any further introduction, give the whole 
of the relation, in the author’s own words ; who declared 
himself to be an eye-witness to the truth of it. 

After the burning of Whitehall, these two ladies were 
allotted very handsome apartments in the Stabl f | 

St. James’s; but, the fac • of public affairs being then 
wholly changed, and anew set ef courtiers, us well as 
rules of behaviour, coming into vogue, they conversed 
almost only with each other. 

About this time it was that reason which first began to 
oppose itself to laith, or, at least, to be set up against it 
by some, who had an ambition to be thought more pene¬ 
trating tban their neighbours. The doctrine soon spread, 
and was too much talked of not to be frequently a sub¬ 
ject of conversation lor these two ladies; and, though I 
cannot say that either of them were thoroughly con¬ 
vinced by it, yet the specious arguments made use of 
by persons of high reputation for their learning, had 
inch an effect on both, *ua4n raise great doubts in them 
concerning the immateriality of the soul, and the cer¬ 
tainty of existence after death. 

In one of the serious consultations they bad together 
on this head, it was agreed between them, th*t on which 
ever of them the lot should fall to be first called (rom 
this world, she should return, if there was a possibility of ! 
doing so, and give the other an account in wbat manner 1 
•he whs disposed of. This promise it seems was often j 
repeated, and the duchess happening to fall sick, and her j 
life despaired of by all about her, Madame de Beauclair j 
reminded her of what she exprCled from her ; to which 
her Grare replied, she might depend upon her perform¬ 
ance. These words passed between them not above an 
hour before the dissolution of that great lady, and were 
spoken before several persons who were in the room, but 


at that time they were far from comprehending the 
meming of what they hearu. 

Some years after the duchess’s decease, happening in 
a vi.ii 1 made to Madame de Beauc’air, to fall on the to¬ 
pic of futurity, she expressed h« r disbelief oi it with a 
great deal of warmth, which a little surprised me, as 
being of quite a contrary way of thinking myself, and 
had always, by the religion she profess d, supposed her 
rightly so. I took the liberty of off-ring some argu¬ 
ments, which I imagined would hnve been convincing to 
prove that reasonableness of depending on a lifts to com*; 
to which she answered that not all the whole world could 
s«v should ever persuade her to that opinion ; and then 
related to me the contract roa^’e between her and her 
departed friend, the Duchess of Mazanne. 

It was in vain I urged the strong probability there was 
that souls in another world might not be permitted to 
perform the engagements they have entered into in this; 
esprcially when they were of a nature repngnantto the 
Divine Will. But nothing I could say made the least 
impression; and I found, to ray great concern, that she 
w*s become as great an advt cate for the new doctrine of 
non-existence after death as any of those who first pro¬ 
posed it: on which from that time forward, 1 avoided all 
discourse with her on that head. 

It was not, however, many months after we had this 
conversation, that I happened to be at the house of a 
person of condition, whom,since the death of, the Duch¬ 
ess of Mazarine, Madame de Beauclair had the greatest 
intimacy with of any of her acquaintance. We were 
just sat down to curds about nine o’clock in the evening, 
as near as I can remember, when a servant came hastily 
into the room and acquainted the lady I was with, that 
Madame de Beauclair had sent to intreat she would como 
that moment to her, adding that if rhe ever desired to. 
se- her more in this world, she must not delay her visit. 

So odd a message might very well surprise the person 
to whom it wai delivered ; and, not knowing what to 
think of it, rhe asked who brought it* and being told it 
was Madame de Boasclair’s groom of th** chamber, said 
be should come in, and demanded of him, if bis lady 
were well, or if ai.y thing extraordinary had hap¬ 
pened to her which should occasion this hasty summons. 
To which be answered that he was entirely incapable of 
telling her the meaning; only as to his lady’s health, he 
never .aw nor beard her ladyship complain of the least 
indisposition. • 

“ Well theD,”§aid the lady, a little out of humor, “ l 
desire you’ll make my excuse, as I have really a great 
cold, and I am fearful the night air may increase it, but 
to-morrow I will not fail to wau on her very early in the 
■H»tofi*g |tlzed by vIjODv 
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Th* mao being gone, we were beginning to form «e-. 
Tend cocjeeturee on tbi« nemge of Maduiu tie Bean* 
clnir; but before we had time to agree on what »nigbt i»e 
It; most feasible occasion, he returned s^io, and with 
him Mrs. Ward, her wom»2, both seemingly very much 
confused and oat of breatb. * 

h O madam,” cried »he, M my lady expresses ao infinite 
concern that you should refuse this request* which she 
says will be her last. She says that aha is convinced of 
her not being in a condition to receive year visit to¬ 
morrow; but, as a tokeif of her friendship, bequeaths you 
this little casket, eoaUuniag her watch, nectUee, and. 
some jewels, which she desires you will wear in re- 
membranes of ber. 

These words were accompanied with the delivery of 
the legacy she mentioned, and that, as well as Mrs. 
Ward's words, threw ns both into s consternation we 
were not able to express. The lady would faia have 
entered into some discourse with Mrs. Ward concerning 
the affair; but she eroded it by saying she had only left 
am undermaid with Msdasas da Beauclair, and must re¬ 
tain immedmtely; on which the lady cried all at oaee, 
**I will go withyon; there moat be something rery un¬ 
common in this.” I offered to attend her, being, as well 
I might, desirous of getting some light into what at pre¬ 
sent appeared eo mysterious. 

In fine, we what that instant; but, as no mention was 
made of me, nor Madame de {leaeciair might not pro* 
bably be informed 1 was with tb« lady w hen ber »errant 
came, good manners and decency obliged me to wait in a 
lower apartment, unless she gave leave for my admit¬ 
tance. 

She was, howerer, do sooner informed 1 was there, 
than she desired I would come up. 1 did so, and found 
her sitting in an easy chair near her bed-aide; and, in 
my eyes, as well as all present, seemed in as perfect 
health as eyer she had been. 

On our inquiring If she lelt any inward disorder which 
should giye room for the melancholy apprehensions ber 
message testified, she replied in the negative. M Yet,” 
said sbe, with a little sigh, “ you will soon, very soon, 
behold me pass from this world into that eternity, which 
I once denbted, but am now assured of." 

Aa she spoke these last words, she looked full in my 
face, as it were to remind me of die conversations we 
frequently had together on that subject. 


I told her I was heartily glad to find so great a ehange 
In her ladyship's sentiments ; but that I hoped aha bad 
no reason to inagine the ,conviction would be fetal; 
which she only answered by a gloomy smile; and a cler¬ 
gyman of her own persuasion, whom she bad sent for 
that moment coming in, we all quitted the room, to leave 
him at liberty to exercise his function. 

It exceeded npt half an hour before we were called ia 
again, and sbe appeared, after having dfeburdesed her 
conscience, to be more cheerlul than .before ; ber eyes, 
which were ns piercing as possible, sparkled with m- 
eommon vivacity; and sbe told us, she should die with 
the more satisfaction, as sbe enjoyed ia her lust momests 
(be presence of two persons the most a g reeable to her is 
this world, and in the next would be sure of enjoying tht 
society of one, whd, in life, had been the dourest to her. 

We were both beginning to dissuade her from giviag 
way to thoughts which there seemed not the least pro¬ 
bability of being verified, when she put u slop to what 
we were about to urge, by saying, “Talk no more o! that, 
my time is abort, and I would not bays tbs small spam 
allowed me to be with you wasted in yaia delusion; kaow 
(continued she ) I hare seen my dear Duckees of Masa- 
rine. I perceived not how she entered, but, turning mj 
eyes towards yonder corner of the room, I saw ber staid 
in the same form and habit she was accustomed to appear 
in when living; fsiu would I have spoken, bat bad ast 
p >wer of utterance; she took a little circuit round the 
chamber, seeming rather to swim than walk, then stopped 
by tba side of that Icdiau chest, and, looking on me with 
her esusl sweetness, ‘Beau clair,' said sbe, ‘between the 
hours of twelve and one this night you will be with me.' 
The ear prise 1 was in at first being a little abated, I be¬ 
gan to a*k some questions concerning that futare world I 
was eo soon to visit; but. nn the opening of my lips for 
that purpose, she vanished from my sight im perceptibly." 

The cloc* was now very near strikiog twehre; and as 
she discovered not the least symptoms of any ailsmet, 
we again aimed to remove all apprehension of a dissolu¬ 
tion ; but we bad scarcely began to speak, whsuoaa 
sudden ber countenance changed, and aba cried ost, 
“O! I am sitk st heart 1” Mrs. Ward, who all this 
while h id stood leaning on her chair, applied some drops* 
but io no effect; sbe still grew worse; end in about half 
an hour expired, it being exactly the time the apparitios 
had foietoid. 


“TO DASH THROUGH THICK AND THIN” 

It is an axiom in philosophy, that extremes always meet. It is upon this principle, we suppose, that we 
must account for the intimacy between Geoffrey Broadbotiom, Esq., and Mr. Peter Pinnacle. They are inse¬ 
parable companions: and wherever you find the one, you may be sure the other is not far distant Oa 
a fine afternoon, they may be seen parading Chesmit street, their arms lovingly inteilinked, while Peter basks 
himself in his friend's shadow, secured from every molestation. 

Geoffrey Broadbottom is a lineal descendant of the Lamberts; and it is a matter of boast with him, that in the 
general degeneracy of the times, there is no falling off in him. He prides himself on maintaining the family 
honours unabated; and would sooner part with the wnole of his estate, than lose an ounce of his flesh. The 
latter be regards as his inalienable patrimony: the former he holds subject to the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Other men grumble at the excess of their adipose secretions: he prays continually fbr an increase. The only 
thing wanting to realise his perfect happiness, ie to attain the weight of his great-grandfather, Daniel, to which 
he is rapidly approaching. 



Geoffrey, like all fat men, is indolent and good-natured. Formerly, he would sit for hours, complacently 
smoothing his paunch, and swelling with the anticipation of its still rising glories ; and if he sighed, it was ia 
the hope that, like his predecessor, old fat Jack, his sighs would blow him up like a bladder. Of late, he has 
bestowed his leisure contemplations on -his friend Peter Pinnacle, to whom he is devotedly attached. 

It happened that Geoffrey and Peter met by accident in the country, when the former was taking his siesta 
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under the lee-side of a wall: and, like the lovers of a modern romance, they conceived a mutual fondnea at 
first sight 

Peter Pinnacle is one of Pharaoh’s lean kine. There is not fat enough in fits whole body to make a 
clever-sized grease spot, and before his acquaintance w ith Broad bottom, he never trusted himself from horn* 
on a windy day, for fear of being converted into an air-balloon. He is so thin that he cannot make a shadow: 
and so long, that when his tailor took his measure for a coat, he had to mount upon the shop-ladder before 
he could reach his shoulders. As he and Geoffrey walk together, the former is sometimes taken for on Ita¬ 
lian vender of casts, for Peter's long neck, and queer shaped head, the only parts of him visible, seem to rise 
above Geoffrey’s shoulders, like a plaster Punchinello. 

Broadbottom and Pinnacle are not more unlike in person than they are in disposition : Geoffrey’s good-na¬ 
ture is invincible; Peter is as irritable as a hornet. When the little boys stop to wender at the strange phe¬ 
nomena they present, Peter would fain apply his rod to their shoulders, if Geoffrey did not interpose the 
weight of his authority. The old apple-woman, who fills so large a space at Sixth and Chesnut streets, says 
that Broadbottom is as sweet and pleasant as a hay-stack on a summer morning, but that Pinnacle is as cross 
and snappish as a withered oak-sapling. 

If our fat friend is not witty himself, he is sometimes the cause of wit in others. The butchers, with 
whom he is an especial favourite, have given him the pet name of “ the Mammoth Ox ;’ r and the fish-women 
vow that he has more oil in him than a spermaceti whale. On a hot afternoon, half-a-score of mischievom 
urchins may be seen reposing in his shadow, playing at marbles: and in a wind-storm, four young ladies ob¬ 
tained sufficient protection from its effects, by sheltering themselves behind his capacious back. On one oc¬ 
casion, when he had been invited out to dinner, the footman who led him up the staircase to tha drawing¬ 
room, 



boasted to his fellow’ servants that ho had just been showing up a prominent character , and a poor woman onoe 
asked him for a cast vest, which she said she wanted to cut up into bed-clothes. Sometimes he is invited by 
the carpenters to test the strength of their floor joice by stepping on them, and < 

When he walks the streets the paviers cry 
“God bless you, sir!” and lay their rammers by. 

Geoffrey hates ostentation, but no man makes a greater show, and though he is a friend to peace, he is de¬ 
cidedly belli-gerenl. He has always remained a bachelor, because he was unwilling that any dne should be 
“ flesh of his flesh;” but if he had married, it is certain that his wife never could have worn the breeches-— 
Bachelor as he is, no one believes he is a single man. He is a democrat, but, notwithstanding, he i* quite full 
of his own consequence; and it is thought he wishes to be a Judge, as, even now, he always sits on the bench. 


At a late examination of children, previous to the 
ceremony of confirmation, in England, the following 
edifying colloquy took place between the vicar and a 
girl from Burscaugh: Vicar. Who made you ? Girl. 
Whoy, my foyther. Vicar. I don’t mean that; but 
who made your soul and body ? Girl. Whoy, Betty Ro¬ 
berta, deawn i’ th’ lane, made th’ sirfrt, on* mother an’ 
me made th’ body. Vicar. I find you’re not fit to come 
here. Girl. Noa ! Oi, thout so mysen’, for oi’ve had a 
dreedful bowel complaint this fortneet. 


Colonel T. complained to Foote that a slanderer had 
ruined his character. “ So much the better,” replied 
the wit, “ for it was a very bad one, and the sooner 

destroyed the better.” 


A professional scribe (a Persian) being applied to by 
some one to write a letter, replied that he had some¬ 
thing the matter with his foot. " Of what consequence 
is that?” said the applicant, “I do not Wartt you to 
carry the letter.” “ No,” returned the other, 44 but if 
1 write a letter, I ora sure to be sent for to read it— 
for no one else can.” 


In the vicinity of Fairmount there is a shop, bearing 
the following sign. “To raise the genius, and mend 
the heart. Prime oysters, fresh and salt, fried, roasted 
or in the shell.” Mine host is a sensible fellow. Thpre 
is nothing in the world like good oysters to raise the 
genius and mend the heart. A hungry man has neither 
the one nor the othersOOQLC 
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I^am a resurrectionist, i have pursued my calling 
for many years, and with various fortunes. Some¬ 
times 1 have been well rewarded for my lubours—at 
others I have been treated with contumelious neglect. 
None but those who, like me, have visited the silent 
church yard, at the solemn midnight, to break into the 
sanctuary of the departed, and rob the new-made 
graves of their sheeted dead, can understand the 
dreadful nature of the business in which I was en- 
gaged. Rape, robbery and murder—horrible crimes 


( ns they are—spring from the excited passions of those 
who perpetrate them, nnd in that excitement, they 
find n palliation; but, for the mere love of gain, to dig 
down into the bowels of the earth, and unhearse the 
1 lifeless tenants of the tomb, ihere is no such mitiga- 
lion. It is an employment at war with every human 
let ling, and none but those w ho arc aliens to, their 
kind can ever engage in it. 

It matters not now why I became a villain of this 
description. Perhaps, when my story is told, as here¬ 
after it shall be, some may be inclined to pity, and but 
few will condemn me; but, for the present, I may 
not disclose those events which made me what I am, 
nor, even for ray ow n justification, remove that veil of 
mystery which shrouds my true character from the 
world that abhors me. Until that hereafter, I must 
bear the burden of my griefs without the relief of 
sympathy; and if I should sometimes bend beneath if, 
it will renerve me to know that, if my poor life iff 
spared, I shall at some period, however distant, be 
able to throw ofTthe odium by which I am now’ sur¬ 
rounded. My personal history 1 am forbidden to re¬ 
late, but there is one incident of my life that nothing 
I deters me from mentioning. 

In the summer of 18—, the well-known rout D- 

died suddenly, lie had been spending the night with 
| some boon companions, and rciircd at a late hour in 
* unusually high spirits. On the following morning he 
wns found a. corpse There were no external syrop- 
loms which gave the slightest clue to his mysterious 
decease. The cheek was ruddy, the mouth placid, 
ihe brow smooth, and the limbs undistorted; and ex¬ 
cept that there was no pulsation at his heart, he 
might have been supposed in a profound sleep. As 
his friends refused to allow a post-mortem examination, 
his physicians were unable to trace the causes of his 
sudden exit; and the case being novel in all its fea¬ 
tures, they determined to make an effort to obtain the 
body. Accordingly I was sent for, and the arrangements 

were speedily made. D-was buried in a family 

vault, in the church-yard of-. With a trusty as¬ 

sistant, I repaired thither, about midnight, and having 
forced the lock which guarded the entrance, we sgon 
found ourselves among the mouldering relics of fleshly 
existence. Coffins of various sizes were piled around: 
some, fresh as they came from the ware-house of the 
undertaker; some slightly tarnished by the damps 
which perpetually brooded in that gloomy repository, 
and others crumbling into speedy decay : while from 
the crevices of not a few, there came oozing a thick 
unctuous, slimy fluid, of a dull, greyish-white, horri¬ 
ble to the senses. One coffin, just deposited, which, 
by its glittering inscriptions, we knew contained the 
body we were in search of, was quietly broken open, 
and the senseless form of D-, wrapped in his se¬ 

pulchral vestments, was soon transferred from what 
should have been his final resting place. Preceded 
by my assistant, 1 bore the body up the narrow stair¬ 
case of the vault, but just as I emerged into the open 
air. I beheld a spectacle which curdled my blood with 
terror. A group of skeletons, perhaps twenty in num¬ 
ber, were standing at a little distance from me. in 
every variety of attitude, apparently waiting my 
coming ; nnd in front of them was a huge heap of 
fioshless bones, skulls, &c.f which seemed to serve 
them for a magazine. As I came out of the tomb, with 
my burden upon my shoulders, each snatched a wea¬ 
pon from the pile ^before him, and thus armed, made 
towards me. My first impulse was to drop the corpse, 
but by some strange sympathy, it clung to me, and I 
endeavoured in vain to release my grasp Finding 
this useless, I fled in all the precipitation of alarm, 
while a cold sweat bedewed my whole body. As I 
ran. a shower of legs and arms, w ithered and fleshless, 
fell around me; and chapless skulls whizzed by my 

ears, with a noise that roado night hideous. My un- 
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happy companion fell to the ground, struck down 
with the thick cranium of an African, whilst I, scarce¬ 
ly less wretched, urged my flight, tottering beneath 
the hideout weight, that lay like an incubus upon roe. 
As I fled, 1 could feel the long, bony fingers of the 
skeletons grasping my skirts, and I could hear their 
reeking shanks cracking against each other; and mice, 
when I turned for an instant towards my pursuers, 
their eyeless sockets glared upon me, while their jaws 
clattered with fiendish malignity. How 1 reached the 
wall, I know not; but, as 1 approached it, I remem¬ 
ber the corpse of D-slipped from me, and as the 

skeletons snatched it up, and danced in ecstasy around, 
I suddenly sprung into the road, where, for many 


hours, I lay bruised and senseless. As' the day dawn¬ 
ed, my assistant came crawling towards me, battered 
like the wall of a besieged town, and with a most 
woful melancholy visible in every feature. Ilow he 
passed that terrible night, he could not distinctly ret 
member, but he did recollect, and he shuddered as it 
recurred to him, that he was dragged down into a 
deep pit, filled with all the emblems of dissolution, 
and that there the skeletons, with their recovered prize 
held aloft in triumph, and the poor body-snatcher 
closely pinioned by four of them, celebrated an appal¬ 
ling orgy, while at the conclusion of every round of 
their ‘dance, a voice come from the lips of the dead 
man, shouting Perdition to all resurrectionists! 


MUSIC MAD. 


Mr. Editor — I am a plain, sober, steady map, and 
same five and twenty years ago, I married a round, 
pltunpish sort of a pretty little girt She has made 
lie a good wife, bringing me three fine children, who 
are now big enough te make me look older than I 
really am. Joe, my only boy, has a little touch of the 
devil in him, but not more than enough to make him 
agreeable; at least, so my wife says. Cally, my eldest 
girl, is a trifle too sentimental and slip-sloppish; and my 
youngest, Tilly, is like her ma, fat and fond of waffles. 
1 have given them all a good education, and Cally 
squalls Haines Bayley’s ballads al the piano, with a 
scientific toss of the head, and turns up her eves st 
the moving parts, like a duck a dying. Till and Joe 
t sometimes join in “Here’s a health to dll good lasses," 
but they seldom finish it, for Joe gets to the end some 
minutes before the girls, who, of course, are compelled 
to stop and scold Joe; but Joe has some musical pre¬ 
tensions of his own, and tries occasionally to rasp n 
tone out of a ten dollar fiddle. He got on famously 
with the first two lines of Jim Crow, but the difficul¬ 
ties of the tooral-looral of the Cork Leg, bunted him 
up. 

During the late operatic spell in this city, I took 
my family several times to the theatre, and received 
much enjoyment. But when La Sonnambula was 
produced, 1 was compelled to go every night, of suffer 
rows to rise in my domestic territory. Preferring the 
harmony of the Woods to the discord of a sulky, quar¬ 
relling family, I consented, like a dutiful husband and 
obedient father, and contributed my share to the 
nightly noeeblewings and snivellings when that in¬ 
jured excellence, Amina, crossed the cracked bridge 
in her night things. But pretty dearly 1 have paid 
for it I love a good song, over my wine, or in a plea -1 
•rat party—or even at the theatre; have no objection i 
to a tune on the piano; and like to see the young 
ones jig it at a ball; but my family are Sonnambula 
mad! T^he words of the cursed opera are tortured 
and twisted till thoy fit the actions of every day life; 
and the tunes of the songs are yelled in my ear every 
hour in every day, in every key. in every room in my 
bouse. Cally, whose voice is os thin as the squeak of 
a pulmonary spider, tries to roar out “As I view now,” 
as rang by that boss-voiced, walking demi-john of 
thunders—that gentleman with the long nose, sword 
and Jegs. I had stopped out rather late last Monday 
evening, when my wife, who was rather pouty, as 
wivee will be when they sit up for their stay-out ribs, 
threw her short, fat arms round my neck, and sung, 
absolutely sung, for the first time in her life, and in a 
voice half-choked by sobs— 

' . “False ess, / love thee still'* 

Yesterday rooming, 1 .was frightened out of my life. 

1 was shaving, or trying to shave myself, when the 

H* 


devil’s own row broks out in the kitchen. Shriek 
Succeeded shriek! how I got down stairs, 1 know not; 
but down I did get, and bursting open the door, saw 
Cally with her hair all loose over her shoulders, and 
the rest of the family gaping on in lost /amazement.— 
“ What in heaven's name is the matter ?” said I, in an 
agony of alarm. “ La, pa,” sai<{ Til, “ nothing. We 
are but trying the Reconciliation Scene, in La Sonnam¬ 
bula.” “ But who was that calling out so piteously V* 
said I. “ It was me, pa,” said Cally, “ you knew, 
Amina utters three piercing shrieks in alt, before she 
rushes into Elvinos arms; but, dear pa, what a figure 
you are; pray, go to your room.” I did so, and upon 
looking into the glass, discovered that in my fright l 
hod nicked the tip of my nose with the razor, and the 
blood was pretty considerably mixed with the soap 
lather. 

As I was making myself a horn of punch last night, 
my son Joe popped his head into the room, and, try¬ 
ing to keep the tune, bawled out, 11 Ah, do not mingle " 
and when i went into the Kitchen, to scold the nigger 
cook, for breaking my large soup tureen, she astonish¬ 
ed me, by yelling out, u I am not guilty with a shake 
and a shiver on the first port of the word—g-u-i-l-ty, 
and a wriggle and turn of the mouth, as if she was 
trying to swallow an nnskinned ’possum. 

Where or when all this will end, I know not.— 
Cally’s piano is covered with music, ornamented with 
a variety of vile lithograph pictures, all from the same 
eternal source. Tilly is coaxiiig me to buy her a harp. 
Joe has newly strung his Dutch cremona, and pur¬ 
chased Selections from Sonnambula, made easy for 
the violin ; and, worse than all, Mrs. Jones has seri¬ 
ous thoughts of learning the guitar! 

1 am, sir, your troubled and affrighted friend, 
JOHN JONES. 


lines for a lady’s album. 


It must be confessed that they are perfectly fault¬ 
less, and m many respects are as full of meaning as 
most compositions of this kind. 


Here is a condemnatory Acrostic likewise:— 


A thing of glitter, gleam and gold— 

L oose thoughts, loose verse, unmeaning, old— 
B ig words, that sound a thousand fold— 

U nfinished scraps, conceit and cant— 

M ad stanzas, and a world of rant. 
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A POLITE SEA ROBBER. 


We often read of extremely polite and gen¬ 
tlemanly highwaymen, who rob with such mar- 
▼ellous courtesy, that a man can hardly feel it in 
his heart to withhold his watch, his purse, or 
aught of goods and chattels that he may chance 
to have about him. But it is quite otherwise 
with your sea robbers, aims pirates, who are re¬ 
presented as a most brutal and unfeeling set, who 
have not the least dash of politeness about them, 
to redeem their characters from unmitigated 
odium. Such being their general reputation, it 
is with no slight feeling of relief that wc read 
the account of so po isheit and courteous a villain 
as the one described below. It is extracted from 
the “ Adventures of a Wanderer.” He had 
shipped at liiew Orleans', ou board the Governor 
Griswold, bound to Havana and Liverpool, as 
steward: 

We got (says he) under way, and proceeded 
down the river until we came to a place called 
the English Turn, when a boat, manned by 
twelve or fourteen men,came off from the shore, 
and when they had arrived within hail, they call¬ 
ed to us, and asked if we wanted a pilot. The 
captain answered, “ No;” whereupon the man 
in the stern of the boat ordered one of the men 
to throw him a rope. The rope was handed him, 
and it being made fast to the boat, he came 
alongside. He ascended the ladder, and came 
on board with all his men, excepting four, who 
remained in the boat. The captain of the des¬ 
peradoes wa3 a tall man, dark cornpleXioned, and 
terrible in aspect. His eyes were black and 
piercing, his nose slightly Roman, and he wore a 
liuge pair of sable mustachois. His rnen were a 
ferocious looking band, hardy and sun burnt. He 
saluted the captain in a courteous manuer, and 
was profuse in compliments. 

His meo, who wore long, red Indian stockings, 
red cap9, and were armed with pistols and 
knives, sauntered carelessly about the deck. 

The pirate captain asked our captain where 
he was bound; he answered correctly, “ To 
Liverpool, via Havana.” 

Our captain then cut short the interrogation of 
the pirate, by saying. “ J know your business.” 

The pirate then turned to our crew, and asked 
them xvhat sort of usage they had received since 
they left Europe. 

“ Tolerable,” they replied, 44 but very little 
grog.” 

The pirate then called for the steward. I 
made my appearance. “ Have you plenty of 
grog on board?” inquired he. 

I replied in the affirmative. “ Fill up that 
bucket,” said he, “ and carry it down the fore¬ 
castle, for the men to drink.” I took up the 
bucket at which be pointed, carried it into the 
cabin, and filled it with liquor. 1 then took it for¬ 
ward to the forecastle, where the men received 
it, and conveyed it below. 

As soon as the crew had got below, and were 
assembled around the bucket, the pirate placed 
two of his men upon the scuttle to prevent any 
of the crew from coming on deck, while he with 
two of his gang stuck close to the captain and 
mate. “ Now r steward,» said the pirate, “ go 
down and invite all your passengers to come on 
deck.” I did as I was ordered. Our passengers 
were a lady and two small children, and a gen¬ 
tleman who had been engaged in teaching a 
school in New Orleans, but having received a 
letter purporting that the death of a near rela¬ 
tion had left him heir to a large fortune, had 
embarked for his home, which was London. 

These persons came on deck. The lady was 
much frightened, but the pirate told her to be 


under no apprehension, and soothed her with 
language which would not have disgraced the 
court of Great Britain. The pirate now gave 
orders to bring up the gentleman’s trunk. The 
trunk was laid at his feet. “Now,” said he, 
“ briug up the captain and mate’s property.” 
They also were produced. 

He then proceeded to overhaul the captain’s 
trunk, which contained “ no great shakes.” 

‘ Captain, you have a very poor kit!” said be 
with a scornful smile. 

The pirate theo examined the passenger’s 
trunk. It contained about four hundred and, 
forty dollars in specie. In rummaging the trunk, 
the pirate fell in with the letter containing the 
information in respect to the fortune which had 
been left the passenger. This letter the pirate 
read, and giving a significant glance at the for¬ 
tunate man whose direction ithore, folded itnp 
carefully and laid it down. 

He then turned to the captain, and asked him 
if the man had paid bis passage. “ No,” an* 
swered the captain. “ How much does his pas¬ 
sage coat ?” inquired the pirate. “Two hundred 
and twenty dollars,” replied the captain. “That 
you must lose,” said the pirate. 

Then turning to the passenger— “ You,” said he. 
“ I will treat fairly ! You will want,” continued 
the* pirate, “ when you arrive in Liverpool, two 
dollars to pay the porter for carrying your 
trunk;” he laid down the money; “your passage 
to London wjll cost you 21. 10s.” he counted it 
out, and placed it with the two dollars; your din¬ 
ner will come to live shillings, and you may want 
21. more to treat some of your friends;” ne laid 
down the money with the rest, “and for fear that 
will not be sufficient, here are twepty- five dol¬ 
lars more.” He presented the amount of these 
several items to the passenger, gave the remain¬ 
der to one of his gang, and told him to pass it 
into the boat. He then very courteously asked 
the time of day. The captain pulled out a fine, 
watch, and answered that it was half past three. 
“Your watch takes my fancy mightily,” said 
the pirate, and taking it from the captain, he put 
it into his fob with great nonchalance , and walked 
away to the forecastle. “ Come up here, two of 
you who are sober,” said he* Two of them 
stumbled up, and the rest came reeling after. 

“ Go down into the cabin, and bring me up all 
the small arms you can find,” said the pirate. 
The two first sailors went down, and soon, re¬ 
turned with an old fowling piece and a pair of 
pistols. 

“ Now,” said he, turning to the sailors, “if any 
of you; boys, wish to change your situation fof 
better pay and a shorter passage, I will give 
you a chance; for rent 1 am after, and rent II 
have! But stop!” cried he,“ this lad? I had 
almost forgotten; come here, madam, ana let me 
hear a little of your worldly concerns. 

She immediately commenced an eloquent ha¬ 
rangue, accompanied with tears. She nad gone 
on for some time in this manner, when the pirate 
immediately cried, 44 Avast! avast! there, them, 
that’s enough, I’d sooner face the battery of 
ninety-eight, than stem the torrent of fem a l e 
eloquence!” 

He then ordered some brandy for himself and 
his men. 

The liquor was brought, I poured out a glass¬ 
ful for him, when he said, “Stop! captain, just be 
so good as to drink this off yourself! after you is 
manners. I don’t know what you Yankee 
inventors may have put into this liquor. Yon 
may have thrown an onyx in the cup. The Cap¬ 
tain drank it off readily. The pirate eyed the 
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Captain closely for a few moments, and then 
said to his followers, “Come, my boys, we may 
venture,” and the decanter was soon drained of 
its contents* The pirate then pointed to the 
maintop, and requested the Captain to take a 
walk up that way. “ And you, Mr. Mate,” said 
be, “ begin to travel up the fore-rigging But 
mind!” said he, stop when 1 tell you!” The 
captain and mate had proceeded half way up 
the lower rigging, when he summoned them to 
halt The Captain was about stepping upon the 
next rattling, when the pirate again hailed him 

_“ifyou stir an inch backward or forward,” 

said he, “ you will come down faster than you 
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went up.” The Captain hooked down and saw 
several pistols levelled at him, ready to be dis¬ 
charged on the instant. He then remained sta¬ 
tionary. 

Then the pirate taking off his cap, addremd 
the passengers. He told them he was onoe poor 
himself, and therefore knew how to sympathise 
with persons in distress. He hoped they would 
he'grateful for the lenity which he had shown 
them, and then wishing them a pleasant voyage* 
he stepped over the side ipto his boat, and was 
soon lost to our view beneath the foliage of the 
thick underwood which lined the shore and hung 
over the green wave. 



MY WIFE, MY CAT, AND ME. 

Let winter come, with chilling look, 

And strip the summer bower; 

He cannot rob rne of my book, 

Or philosophic hour; 

Yes. let him come, with aspect chill. 

The leaves strip from the. tree, 

There’s three that can be happy still! 

My wife—my Cat—and Me. 



PRECOCITIES. 

Our years are few: our bodies small; 

But still we may attract beholders, 

For ’tis a curious sight to all. 

To see old heads upon young shoulders. 

Our sister with the jumping-rope, 

Is yet too young to spread her butter; 

But such a mind—not even Pope 
Could more sententious sayings utter. 

Her hands are always seeking toys. 

She plays with ribands and her dollies; 

But when she speaks, so wise her voice, 

' Might chasm the world from half ils follies. 


The storm may howl, the snow may full, 

The frost may glitter bright; 

I heed them not. while on tho wall 
The hearth fire shows iis light; 

Nor care I how the winds may blow, 

If from a don I’m free, 

Hot little will suffice, you know, 

My Wife—my Cat—and Me. 

The fool may pleasure take ia wealth, 

I envy not his pelf; 

He’s richer who’s a mind in health, 

Who docs not fear himself; 

HoW Mveet to hope for bright er day*i. 

Though they should never be. 

While warm We sit before the blaze, 

My Wife—my Cat—and Me. 

And when old age with silent pa- 
Strews o’er our heads the snows. 

Plough furrows deep upon tho face, 

And steals the tall-blown ruse; 

How sweet ’twill bp, when death shall come, 
To know lhat then we three. 

Shall sleep together in one tomb, 

- My Wife—my Cat—and Me. 


The other miss, without a frock. 

Whose limbs require to be supported, 
Quotes passages profound from Locke, 

And wonders Hume was not transported. 

Our eldest boy, whose oblong face. 

Has features would delight 1*voter. 
Inspired with theologic grace. 

Is skilled in controversial matter. 


Whilst I, the youngest of the set. 

My swelling cheeks and mouth may tbwr & 
Am with the muses quite a pet, 

A rising and precocious peeL 


An Impromptu— 4md a good one, by a traveller—u 
better description of a sea voyage than volume could 
be:— 


Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip; 

Sometimes, alas, you **tkip a teat* 
And sometimes tee a sHp. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


A few yean ago, towards the dusk of a summer 
evening, a stranger, in a travelling sulky, was leisure¬ 
ly punuing his way towards a little tavern, situated 
near the foot of a mountain, in one of the Western 
States. A little in advance of him, a negro, returning 
from the plough, was singing the favourite Ethiopian 
melody of 

44 GWien down to shin-bone alley. 

Long time ago.” 

The stranger hailed him with 44 Hallo!— uncle !— 
you!—snow-ball!” 

44 Sab?” said blackey, holding up his horses. 

44 Is that the Half-way House ahead, yonder ?” 

44 No, sab. dat Massa Billy Lemon’s Otel.” 

44 Hotel, eh ?—Billy Lemon ?” 

44 Yes, sah,—you know Massa Billy ? he used to lib 
at de mouf o’ Cedar crick—he done move now do- 
keeps monsous nice tavun now, I tell you.” * 

44 Indeed!” 

44 Yes, sah ; you stop dah dis ebenin I spec ; all spec- 
table gemplemun put up dah. You chaw bacca, 

Massa T 

44 Yes, Sambo; here’s some real Cavendish for you.” 

44 Tankee, Massa, tankee, sah; Quach my name.” 

44 Quash, eh ?” 

44 Yes, sah, at your sarvice. Ooh,” grunted the de¬ 
lighted African, 44 dis is nice; he better an green riber; 
tankee sah, tankee.” 

44 Well, Quash, what kind of a gentleman is Mr. 
Lemon?” 

44 Oh, he nice man, sah, monsous nice man ; era per¬ 
tain gemplemun in de fus style, an B take care uv de 
hauses. I ’longs to him, an do I say it. Mas Billy 
mighty clebber man;—he funny too—tell heep o’ 
stories bout ghbsses, an sperrits, notwithstandin be 
fraid on 'em, be sef do, my ’pinion.” 

44 Afraid of ghosts, eh ?” said the traveller musing. 
44 Well, go ahead Mr. Quash; as its getting late, I’ll 
tarry with this Mr. Lemon to-night.” 

* Yes, sah; gee op hoa! go long lively;” and set¬ 
ting off at a brisk trot, followed by the traveller, the 
musical Quash again Broke out in 

44 Gwieh down to shin-bone alley—” 

The burthen 44 Long time ago” was taken up by 
some one apparently in an adjacent corn-field, which 
occasioned Quash to prick up his ears with some sur¬ 
prise ; he continued, however, with 

44 Dah 1 meet ole Johnny Gladden.” 

And the same voice again responded from the field 

44 Long time ago!” 

44 Who da r said the astonished negro, checking 
suddenly his horses, and looking around on every ride 
for the cause of his surprise. 

“ Oh, never mind; drive ahead, snow-ball, it's some 
of your master’s spirits, I suppose.” 

Quash, in a very thoughtful mood, led the way to 
the tavern without uttering another word. Halting 
before the door, the stranger was very soon waited 
upon by the obliging Mr. Lemon, a bustling, talkative 
gentleman, who greeted his customer with 

44 ’Light, sir, ’light—here, John! Quash! never mind 
your umbrella, sir—here, Quash, take off that rag— 
give me your whip, sir—take off that trunk—walk in, 
air—John, take out that chair box—come, sir—and 
carry this horse to the stable—do you prefer him to 
•tand on a dirt floor, sir ?” , 


44 If you please, sir; he's rather particular about his 
lodgingB.” 

44 Carry him to the lower stable, Quash, and tend to 
him well—I always like to see horses well tended, sad 
this is a noble critter, too,” continued the landlord, 
slapping him on the beck. , 

44 Take care , will you ?” said the horse. 

44 What, the d-1,” exclaimed the landlord, start¬ 
ing back. , 

‘ ‘ None of your familiarity ,” said the horse, looking 
spitefully around at the astonished tavern keeper. 

44 Silence, Belzebub,” said the traveller, caressing 
the animal; and turning to the landlord, he observed, 
“You must excuse him, sir, he’s rather an aristocratic 
horse—the effect of education, sir.” 

44 He’s the devil, sir.” 

44 Wo-hoa, Belzebub! loose the traces. Quash; what 
are you staring at? he won’t eat you.” 

44 Come, landlord," said Belzebub, 44 1 begin to scant 
my oats.” 

Quash scattered—the landlord backed up into the 
porch, and the traveller was fain to jump into his ve¬ 
hicle and drive round in search of the stables himself. 
Having succeeded to his satisfaction in disposing of his 
horse, he returned to (he tavern. 

Anon supper came on—the eggs had all apparently 
young chickens in them—the landlord was in con¬ 
fusion at such a mortifying circumstance, and promised 
the traveller amends from a cold pig—which, as he 
inserted the carving fork into it, uttered a piercing 
squeal, which was responded to by a louder one from 
the landlady. Down went the knife and fork, and the 
cold perspiration began to grow in large beads upon 
the forehead of the landlo^, as he stood looking fear¬ 
fully at the grunter; his attention was soon taken, 
however, by voices from without, calling— 

44 Hilloa! house ! landlord!” 

44 Ay, ay; coming, gentlemen—more travellers— 
do help yourself, sir.” 

44 Landlord!” 

44 Coming, gentlemen—here, John, a light—bring a 
light to the door—Sally, wait on the gentleman,”—and 
out the landlord bounced, followed by John with lights; 
but soon returned with a look of disappointment; he 
declared there was no living being without. The 
voices called agaii*—and the landlord after going out, 
returned a second time, declaring his belief that the 
whole plantation was haunted that night by evil 
spirits. 

The stranger presently arose from the table, and 
drew his chair to the fire, having made a pretty hearty 
supper from the eggs and young porker, their cries U> 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

That night, rumor saith, Mr. Billy Lemon slept with 
the hible under his head, and kept a candle burning 
in his chamber till morning; and those who pass there, 
to this day, may, upon close examination, discover the 
I heels of old horse shoes peering over the door case¬ 
ment, as a bulwark against witches, bobgobblins, and 
all other evil spirits. 

Having ascertained the name x>f his guest, in th* 
morning the landlord proceeded to make our his 
bill— 

44 Mr. J. S. Kenwortht, 

44 Tq William Lemon, Dr.” dec. &c. 

This same Mr. Kenworthy was recently a passenger 
on board the steamboat Columbia, from Norfolk to 
Washington City, when the violent altercation took 
place in one of the berths, between three or four indi¬ 
viduals, for precedence. He is said to be something 
of a wag, and withal one of the most accomplished 
Ventriloquists of the present day. * 
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A WHOLE-SOULED FELLOW. 


BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 



Do you know Tulip Tompkins? If you do, w* 
noy spare ourselves trouble; but, as the labor we de¬ 
light in physics pain, it is taken for granted that you 
do not know Tulip Tompkins, and we shall introduce 
him here sefon des regie*. Tulip Tompkins is the 
beau ideal of an animal by no means rare. He is one 
of those young gentlemen who are so long sowing 
their wild oats that they run to seed, and fructify 
little, except after a Bardolphian fashion, in the region 
of the nose. In more ancient times he would have 
been called a dissipated, unsteady rogue, walking in 
the broad path, as furnishing the more sea-room for 
eccentricities of conduct But in these refined days, 
he rejoices in the sobriquet of a 44 whole-souled fel¬ 
low/' This is the highest degree attainable in the 
Buster University; it is no honorary distinction gained 
without toil or danger. The path to it is steep and 
thorny; and though in striving for it there is no ne¬ 
cessity for burning tho midnight lamp, the midnight 
lamp is often incidentally smashed in the process. The 
strict derivation of the title is not easily to be traced. 
It may arise, however, from the fact that neither the 
bead nor the credit of its possessor is always free from 
Haw, and, as a man should always have something 
whole about him, a little stretch of fancy, combined 
with no smell spice of charity, adorns him with a 
‘whole soul. 

It is thus, doubtless, that Tulip Tompkins has earn¬ 
ed the title of a whole-souled fellow. Is there “a 
common spree, or a regular row,” Tulip is sure to be 
found battling in the van. In the excitement, he for¬ 
gets caution. The rattles are sprung, and Tulip, 
thumped to a mummy, is captured, while his friends 
run away in whole skins, escaping both bruises and 
disgrace. But what of that ? When he is out of dif¬ 
ficulty, and wants neither backers nor bail, who is 
there among his acquaintances who will not admi¬ 
nister the papacea for hurt flesh and a wounded name, j 
by swearing that “ Tulip is a whole-souled fellow ?— I 
W> mistake in Tulip. Give me Tulip, anyhow.** 

Ha s Tulip money t Borrowers are as thick as black¬ 
berries, and he launches out unreluctantly, though his 
unpaid landlady looks black, and hip other creditors 


talk loudly of ckpiases. M Tulip wanted it himself I 
know he did'—but whole-souled fellow!—" and Tulip 
has the pleasure of being a guest in a c hampagne 
frolic for which hp own money paid. Nay, he even 
goes a step further, and borrows himself to lead to his 
companions. What a soul! 

To keep up the character of having an entire soul, 
it will not, however, do to stop at the point to which 
we have advanced with Tulip. The whole soul re¬ 
quires more, and our hero never shrinks from per¬ 
forming it. He is security for every body, as far aa 
his security is good. He is one for a frolic whenever 
called upon; hint at his soul, and his best resolves are 
as wax. He gallops, booted and spurred, to Lucifer's 
dominions, to preserve his 44 whole soul.” 

Snow on the ground is the time to try men's souls, 
in more senses than one, and there was a snow-storm 
at the period we speak of. Tulip never could stand 
the sound of the sleigh bells. Sick or well, in funds or 
out of funds, at leisure or not at leisure, his “ whole 
soul *’ danced iu his belly to be off on a frolic. Now 
the snow of which we speak, did not con^e opportune¬ 
ly for Tulip. He had neither money nor credit; his 
head ached from recent exploits, and his bones were 
rather tender from a magnificent threshing received in 
a row into which he had been thrust by a very parti¬ 
cular friend, who was more skilled in being imperti¬ 
nent than qualified to avert the consequences of such 
sallies. Tulip got the beating and the usual compli¬ 
ment. Honor peeps from the scars of the soldier; and 
a 44 whole soul” sits in the corner of a well blacked 
eye. 

44 Capital sleighing !** quoth ’fulip. as he stood at the 
comer of a street, rolling a quid, and glancing with an 
envious eye at a sleighload of jolly roysterers who 
Went shouting by; 44 splendid sleighing, only, as the 
boy said, I ain’t got no money, no marbles, and no bit 
of chalk to make a ring. There's a devilish pressure 
l on my money market, and as for credit—pooh! I don’t 
believe there ever was such a thing; at least I 
wouldn't, people wer’n*t always plaguing roe about 
old bills.” 

Tulip mused. A sleighing he*must go. How ? was 
the only question. His complimentary friends were 
hot likely to ask him, for like bees, they only came on 
that errand when his pockets jingled. Accident often 
'acts as a finger post. The fall of an apple on New¬ 
ton’s head, led the wgy to the discovery of gravitation; 
a spider taught patience and perseverance to the Bruce 
of Bannockburn. The vision of a pawnbroker’s shop 
was floating through Tulip’s brain, when the wind 
almn*t jerked the cloak from his shoulders. 

44 That's it!” ejaculated he with joy; 44 111 pawn 
my cloak. It's cold, but what of that ? I can button ‘ 
up, and put my hands in my pockets. 

That evening a sleigh whirled along Chesnut street, 
its occupants shrieking like spirits from Pandemonium. 

It was a party of 44 whole souls,” fresh from the pawn¬ 
broker's. Cloaks and watches were scarce; but they 
'Ware of Horatio’s kidney, and 44 with good spirits to 
feed and clothe them,” they cared not what o'clock 
it was, or how the wind whistled. Tulip bestrode the 
sleigh like a Colossus. His soul was in arms, and his 
hands were not in his pockets. They flourished an 
accompaniment to his screams of delight. 

The sleigh disappeared. We need not follow it 
At four in the morning, two panting steeds, with the 
fragments of runners slapping about their heels, dash¬ 
ed into the yard of a livery stable in-street. They 

were Tulip’s ponies; but Tulip, where was he ? 

In sleighing times, the slush, a vile compound of 
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anow and gutter w ater, Is plenty at the corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets. There, half buried, lay Tulip. 
All his “lovely companions” were strewed along the 
wayside, at various intervals. 

A watchman's heart is not hard. It is as soft as 
mush. Had you been there, you might have seen a 
professional gentleman of this class sitting on a curb¬ 
stone with Tulip on his knee, trying to rub a little life 
into him. Baling the mud and water, it was a second 
edition of Marmion and Clara de Clare at Flodden 
Field. The Lord of Fontenaye and Tulip Tompkins 
were both “ their cases bouIs were too much for them. 

Our hero slowly revived. He rolled his glassy eye 
wildly : the other was “ bunged.' 1 A little eau de vie 
restored him. 

“ What’s the -matter with the poor child ?” said 
Charley, compassionately. 

“Fun’s the matter,” gasped Tulip. “I’ve been a 
sleighing, and we always do it so. It’s fun this way. 
The sleigh and horses were in such a harry to get 
home to breakfast that they left us on the road. Com¬ 
pliments 4o the folks, but can’t stop.” 

“ And your eye what’s bunged up, and your nose 
what’s broke, and your breeches what’s tore all to 
flinders?” 

“ Well, I thought the curbstone was uncommon 
cold. All that’s fun too. I always get a licking when 
I go on a frolic. If you don’t get thrashed, you haven’t 
been a sleighing. A whole-souled fellow is sure to be 
knocked into a cocked hat. What can science do in 
a room fight, against chairs, pokers, shovels and can¬ 
dlesticks ? Stying the balls of prematum into ’em ns 
fast as you can, it’s ten to one if you ain’t bundled 
up and (plaited down stairs, as if you were clothes to 
wash. By Jove, it’s fun alive, to fellows with soul 
enough in ’em to enjoy it, and not cry after titty when 
they get a soggy poke or two." 


Here Tulip yelled defiance, and attempted to show 
bow fields were won—or lost, as in his case; but na¬ 
ture is a strict banker, and will not honor your drafts 
when no funds are standing to your credit. Tulip 
couldn’t succeed in his effort 

“ Ah!” panted he, “ my frolic is over for once^ 
Cloak pawned, sleigh to pay for, and I’ll have to get 
a doctor. No mistake in me. What there is of me is 
pluck—watch-springs to the backbone. Tulip Tomp¬ 
kins—he always comes home from a spree like a gen¬ 
tleman, on a shutter. Give me something to talk 
about, and leave it to cakes afraid of a spanking from 
their mas, to crawl home safe and sound.” 

Charley was astonished ; he gazed with surprise to 
hear such valiant words from the drenched and pum¬ 
melled mass before him; and as he stared, Tulip 
grew faint. Muttenngly he asked to be taken home. 

“I’m a whole-souled fellow,” whispered he faintly; 
“ whole-souled—and—no—mistake—in—Tulip.” 

There was no help for it, but to take Tulip to that 
“ancient receptacle,” the watch-house, and in due 
course of time, he was transplanted home in a hack, 
where, .with a black patch across the bridge of his 
nose, a green shade over one eye, the other being co¬ 
lored purple, blue and yellow half way to the jaw, 
his upper lip swelled like that of “ the man vot lost 
the fight,” his left arm in a sling, and his right ankle 
sprained, sits Tulip Tompkins, grimly majestic, the 
very impersonation, essence and aroma of a “whole- 
souled fellow.” The sleigh is unpaid for, the cloak 
and watch yet in pawn, Tulip has lost his “ sitivation,” 
his landlady is cross, and the doctor and apothecary 
both begin to sniff hard, as if they, too, smelt a rat. 
Tulip’s affairs arc gathering to a crisis, and if there is 
yet room in Texas, the army of General Samuel Hous¬ 
ton will be increased, if not enriched, by the addition 
of a “ whole-souled fellow.” 


THE ROMANTIC. 

O saw you the knight of the blood-red plume, 

• As he spurr’d his coal-black steed ? 

The sky. as he passed was wrapt in gloom; 

And so fast he rode—that he left his groom 
At a very great distance, jndeed. 

He comes from the plains of Arracan : 

From the wilds of Tirabuctoo ; 

For he slew the Sultan, man to man. 

His red plume wav’d in victory’s van.— 

And he show’d ’em what he could do; 

A boy rides with him of sweet presage, 

With ringlets all shining and shady; 

He can soothe the knight in his wildest rage; 

Bat & good, sharp eye which examine* that page. 
Will shrewdly suspect—’tis a lady. 

And the lady she speaks in a foreign note, 

She was born in a land of fairy, 

I ween by her accent you’ll guess the spot, 

’Tis an accent in sooth, that is seldom forgot, 

The brogue of her own Tipperary. 

But thou, Lord Hilderic, man of blood ! 

Who usurped that lady’s domain; 

Who didst send, in thine ireful and fraudulent mood, 
Four assassins, her carriage to stop in the wood. 

And pistol her—somewhere in Spain. 

Behold her return’d all alive ! alive! 

And Sir Gawen is come to right her. 

Now tyrant oppressor! confess thee and shrive, 

Or summon thy vassels, and manfully strive, 

For Sir Gawen’s a furious fighter. 


The trumpeter's breath rends the welkin in twain* 
But the red-plumed knight shall answer ye. 

Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vain. 
To keep the estate by the laws of chicane, 

Or filing a bill in chancery. 


Now, joy to thee, lady! thy lands are restored ; 

Like a lion that never flinches. 

Lord Hilderic fought, but was quickly floor’d, 

And Sir Gawen has pass’d his avenging sword 
Through his windpipe—a couple of inches. 

The bells are all ringing, full certain I am 

There’s a wedding, with masquers and dancers. 
Run! join the carousal! shout, revel, and cram. 
And pledge the fair bride of Sir Ca wen M’Flam, 
Of the sixteenth regiment of lancers. 


THE POOR LITtlb MAID. 

When a poor little maid feels her senses astray, 
Cannot sleep on her pillow, nor reel all the day. 

Sees a form still pursue her do all that she can, 

And this form should be that of a handsome young 
man, 

Sly neighbours will whisper then, good lack-a-day! 
The poor litte maid’s in a very sad way l 


When of her own friends she begins to grow shy; 
When she speaks very seldom, and speaks with a sigh; 
When, though witty or wise, she appears like a 


dunce, 

And people wonder what’s become to the girl all at 
once, 

Sly neighbours will whisper then, good lack-a-day! 
The poor little ftaid’s in a very sad way ! 
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THE NATIONAL GREYS OF PHILADELPHIA 



In the month of January, 1826, five gentlemen de¬ 
signed the formation of a new Light Infantry Corps , 
in the city of Philadelphia. They were Messrs. George, 
Thomas, and CharlesWood, and Levi and Charles 
Beck. This species of troops had been but slightly in 
vogue in the city of Philadelphia, and it was thought 
that such a corps of young men, exclusively devojing 
themselves to the Light Infantry drill, would prove a 
useful addition to the volunteer force of the First Bri¬ 
gade. These gentlemen invited John Miles, Esq., 
then Adjutant of the Second Regiment of Volunteers, 
to the command of the new corps. The first parade 
was on the22d of February, 1826, with fourteen mus¬ 
kets. On the succeeding 4ih of July the compaYiy 
visited Trenton , N. J. During the year 1827, the 
corps had increased to about fifty efficient men, and 
again visited Trenton. 

On the 4th of July of that year, the corps visited New 
York, with a force of about seventy, and remained 
there about ten days, during which lime every mark 
of civility was bestowed upon them. At this time the 
discipline of the corps was of the highest order. As 
an evidence of this, it may be mentioned that the man¬ 
ual, firing, battalion manoeuvres, and light infantry ex¬ 
tension, w r ere performed with great accuracy by signal, 
■umbering consecutively near two hundred taps of 
the drum and sounds of the bugle. General Gaines, 
of the United States Army, who with the general 
officers of the New York volunteers, reviewed the 
corps and witnessed their movements, in the presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators in the Park be¬ 
fore the City Hall, expressed in a letter to the com¬ 
manding officer, in the warmest terms, his opinions of 
the efficiency and excellence of the discipline of the 
new corps. Upon the roll also, was recorded the 
names of many distinguished officers who had had oc¬ 
casion to inspect the military arrangements and ope¬ 
rations of the company. 

In 1828, Captain John Miles , resigned the command; 
the company being in a highly nourishing state. Col. 
A. L. Roum/ort then took command, and remained in 
charge of the company until the beginning of 1829, 
when owing to some of those disagreements to which 

» 


volunteer associations are liable, it was dissolved. A 
new company was formed by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the old corps, under the title of the “ Nation¬ 
al Greys,” and their former commander, Capt. Miles, 
consented to resume his station os chief officer, until 
another should permanently be elected. The corps 
again improved, and Peter Fritz, Esq., was, in 1829, 
elected permanently the Captain. 

The corps has continued to flourish under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Fritz, and to maintain an enviable 
stand among its brother volunteers for its discipline, 
hospitality, and correct deportment. In the summer 
of 1830, the company visited Bristol, and encamped 
for eight days, about a mile above that borough. 
Whilst at the encampment in Bristol, they were visit¬ 
ed by a number of the citizens of Burlington, and an 
invitation given the corps to visit that city, which 
they accepted. 

in July of 1832, the company made an excursion to 
Boston, and several of the intermediate places. This 
excursion was one of greater magnitude than any at¬ 
tempted by the volunteers of our city, and the Greys 
did themselves, and the city they represented, great 
credit. On this occasion the Greys mustered seventy- 
two men, and were every w ? here received and enter¬ 
tained with the most flattering testimonials of respect 
and civility. They had with them on this occasion a 
very superior Brass Band, composed of excellent mu¬ 
sicians, and got up at the expense of the Greys for this 
excursion. The corps was absent fourteen days 
from the city, and returned in good health and spirits, 
and well pleased with the marks of attention shown 
them. 4 

In the fall of 1833, the Greys, upon the invitation 
of the volunteers of Norristown, visited that delightful 
town, and remained four days. Whilst there, every 
attention was paid.them, and they left a very favorable 
impression on the citizens, as regarded their discipline, 
gentlemanly behaviour, and soldierly deportment. 
The Norristown Greys, Captain A. Ramsey, were una¬ 
bating in their attentions. Captain A. Ramsey is a 
very able, skilful, and well disciplined officer, and 
commands the respect and esteem of all who know him. 
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In July of 1835, the Greys visited New York, Al¬ 
bany, Watervliet, Newark, and Brooklyn. On this ex- 
cureion the Greys had fifty men, and a very excellent 
Brass Band. The reception on this occasion was one 
of the most splendid and enthusiastic ever given to 
any corps by the public spirited volunteers of pur 
sister city. 

The Armory of the National Greys is at the south¬ 
east corner of Bank and Dock streets, opposite the Ex¬ 
change. It is the most splendid thing of the kind in 
this city. The room is 90 feet long hy 16 wide, and 
is handsomely fitted up for the depository of muskets, 
knapsacks, and camp equipage. The room is used 
for meetings and drills of the company. The walls 
are handsomely papered, and hung with numerous, 
very appropriate, and well executed paintings. 


THE NOTED HORSE ECLIPSE. 

Eclipse -was pre-eminent above all other horses, 
from having ran repeated races, without ever having 
been beat The mechanism of his frame was almost 
perfect; and yet he was neither handsome nor well- 
proportioned, (compared with a table of the geometri¬ 
cal portion of the horse, in use at the Veterinary 
Schools of France.) Eclipse measured in height at 
least one-seventh more than he ought—his neck was 
one-third too long—a perpendicular fine falling from 
the stifle of the horse should touch the toe ; this line, 
in Eclipse, touched the ground, at the distance of half 
a head before the toe—the distance from the elbow to 
the bend of the knee, should be the Bame as from the 
bend of the knee to the ground; the former, in Eclipse, 
was two parts of a head longer than the latter. These 
were some of the remarkable differences between the 
presumed standard of proportions in a well formed 
horse, and the horse of the greatest celebrity ever bred 
in England. 

The excellence of Eclipse in speed, blood, pedigree, 
and progeny, will be transmitted, perhaps, to the end 
of time. He was bred hy the former Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, and being foaled during the great eclipse, 
was named “ Eclipse,” by the Duke in consequence. 

His Royal Highness, however, did not survive to 
witness the very great performances he himself had 
predicted, for when a yearling, Eclipse was disposed 
of by auction, with the rest of the stud, and a remark¬ 
able circumstance attended the sale. Mr. Wildman, 
a sporting gentleman, arrived after the sale had com¬ 
menced, and a few lots had been knocked down.— 
Producing his watch, he insisted that the sale had be¬ 
gun before the time advertised. The auctioneer re¬ 
monstrated, Mr. Wildman was not to be appeased, 
and demanded that the lets already sold should be put 
up again. 

The dispute causing a loss of time, as well as * 
scene of confusion, the purchasers said, if there was 
any lot already sold, which he had an inclination to 
buy, rather than retard the progress it was at his ser¬ 
vice. Eclipse was the only lot ho had fixed upon, 
and the horse was transferred to him at the price of 
foiiy-six guineas. At four or five years old, Captain 
O’Kelly’purchased him ef Mr. Wildman, at 1700 gui¬ 
neas. He remained in Captain O’Kelly’s possession, 
winning King’s plates, and every thing he ran for, un¬ 
til the death of his owner, who deemed him so valua¬ 
ble as to insure the horse’s life for 7000 guineas. He 
bequeathed him to his brother Philip O’Kelly, Esq.— 
The Colonel's decease was in November, 1787.— 
Eclipse survived his old master little more than a 
year, and died on the 27th February, 1789, in the 26th 
year of his age. His heart weighed thirteen pounds. 
The size of this organ was presumed to have greatly 
enabled him to whri he did in speed and strength.— 
: Ie ^on more matches than any horse of the race- 


breed was ever known to have done. He 'was at 
last so worn out, as to have been unable to* stand, 
and about six months before his death, was ednveyed, 
in a machine constructed for the purpose, from Epson 
to Canons, where he breathed his last. 

Colonel Dennis O’Kellv, the celebrated earner of 
Eclipse, amassed an immense fortune by gambling 
and the turf, and purchased the estate of Canons, near 
Edgeware, which was formerly possessed Tty the 
Duke ofChandos, and is still remembered as the site 
of the most magnificent mansion and establishment of 
modern times. The Colonel’s training establishment 
and paddocks, at another establishment near Epsom, 
were supposed to be the best appointed in England. 

Besides O'Kelly ’s attachment to Eclipse, he had an 
affection to a parrot, which is famed for having been 
the best bred bird that ever came to England. He 
gave fifty guineas for it at Bristol, and paid the ex¬ 
penses of the woman who brought it up to town. It 
not only talked what is usually termed “ everything,” 
but song, with great correctness, a greet variety of 
tunes, and beat time as he sang, and if perchance he 
mistook a note in the tune, he returned to the bar 
wherein the mistake arose, and corrected himself still 
beating time with the utmost exactness. He sang any 
tune desired, fully understanding the request made.— 
The accounts of the bird were so extraordinary, that 
to those who had not seen and heard of him, they ap¬ 
peared fabulous. 


The Bowstring. —The Turkish bowstring, which 
is amazingly strong, is formed of untwisted silk, 
generally white, bound together at intervals by threads 
of a different colour. At each end is a large loophole 
attached to the centre portion of the chord, by a very 
curious and intricate knot; the executioners slip their 
hand through this, and, having passed the string coca 
round the victim’s neck, who is placed on hit knees, 
they draw it in opposite directions with all force, and 
thus produce death by strangulation. Since the gm* 
dual decline of archery among the Turks, the bow¬ 
string has also been falling into disuse ; for the origi¬ 
nal cause of its being adopted as an instrument of cri¬ 
minal punishment, w'as the readiness with which it 
could be procured, when every man carried at his 
shoulder the weapon of which it formed a part 


Absence of Mind. —We have heard many amttf- 
ing anecdotes of persons afflicted with what is called 
• absence of mind,’ but never a better one than is related 
of old Mr. Grindstone, of Calias, Maine. At the time 
of retiring to rest for the night, the old gentleman 
quietly spread his pantaloons on the bed, and then 
hung himself on the back of a chair, where he rested 
till morning; and it was found impossible to convince 
him that he had spent tbe night otherwise than usual, 
upon a soft feather bed. 


Economy. —“ Oh eat it up, deai^-tfat it up,” up 
mamma. 

** I can’t ma, I’ve ate enough.” 

“Oh yes, dear, eat up what’s on your plate, so that 
it needn't be lost* 

How common a practice this is; stuffing children 
beyond the wants of nature, and making them gluttons 
all their lives, so that the scraps need not be lost Pre¬ 
cious economy this! 


The following is a literal copy of a letter sent to a 
medical gentleman, not far distant from Blackburn:— 
“ Cer—Yole oblige me if yole koiu nn ce me, I hev 
a Bad kowld, am Hill in my Bow Hills and hev knt 
my Happy Tight.” 
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A WESTERN STORY. 


The state of Georgia is one of those warm cot¬ 
ton-planting regions where negroes lire and la¬ 
bor. The whjte population, of course, fill the 
offices of Church and state, and attend to the mer¬ 
chandize of the land. Mr. Henry Lossley was 
the son of a gentleman who was but in moderate 
circumstances. He was raised in the general 
custom of raising children among the Southern 
planters; he received a tolerable education and 
some knowledge of book-keeping, having spent 

a few tnonths in the bouse of N-, in the town 

of A-. In the nineteenth year of his age, he 

formed an attachment for Miss Mary Lancing, 
a lady of some accomplishments and great per¬ 
sonal beauty—but her patrimony was small. 
Mr. Lossley and Miss Lansing were frequently 
in each other’s company, and every time they 
met their mutual attachment increased. They 
often spoke of their affection for each other, and 
lamented that their prospects were not Such as 
to justify a connection for life. Thus matters 
went on with them for several years, till, at 
length, finding it impossible to be happy uoless 
in each other s society , they determined to cast 
their lots together, and if they should not be able 
to move through the world in the 6tyle they could 
wish, at all events they could support themselves 
'decently; so they were united by that tie which 
is the most sacred and endearing that can be 
formed in this life. 

For some months after their union they did 
not seem sensible of their want of pecuniary 
means; but it soon became evident that they 
would have to gain support by their actual la¬ 
bor ; and it was also certain that in Georgia 
they could not do more than obtain a mere sub¬ 
sistence, and at last, in old age, be without any 
settled home to which they did not seem willing 
to submit. It was thought best that Mr. Lossley 
should travel into some new country, get a 
piece of land, and make some little improvement 
on it, and then return to carry on his com¬ 
panion. 

Many were the anxious thoughts that filled 
their bosoms—the husband had his fears lest 
he should fail in obtaining a pleasant home for 
his beloved one, whom he was about to leave be¬ 
hind; and the wife already began to count 
the weeks, and even the days, she should be left, 
as it were, alone in the world—while ? on the oth¬ 
er hand, they both looked forward with pleasure 
on the time, when, in a new country, growing 
with its growth and strengthening with its 
strength, they should rise to a state of importance 
in the world. 

The time of separation at last arrived; and Mr. 
Lossley, after embracing the best of all earthly 
friends, gave the parting hand, took bis journey, 
not knowing certainly whither he was going. He 
travelled to the state of Kentucky, and was about 
to contract for a piece of land in the neighbor¬ 
hood of where the town of H-is now built. ‘He 

availed himself of the first opportunity of writing 
a few lines to his beloved one, in order to let her 
know where he was and what be was doing. 

This letter never reached the beloved object 
for whom it was intended, but fell into the handsof 
one, whose name shall bc“revea/ed on that day.” 
Suffice it to say, that there was one with whom 
Mr. Lossley had been a competitor. An answer 
came—but not from Mrs. Lossley, but apparent¬ 
ly from her father, with whom he had left her 
during his absence. O! horrid Utter , never 
shall I forget its language. 

“Dear Son— Your wife took sick about a 
week after your departure. At first we did not 
entertain^any fears concerning her. After some 


days her brain became affected, and she lost her 
reason, and while in this situation she called ev¬ 
ery person who was in attendance upon her, 
and came to see her, "‘Henry!” A short time 
before her death she came to herself, and seemed 
to have but one desire to live, which was to see 
you! and her last sentence was, “04, my dear 
Henry! and shall 1 never see him more in this 
life!” and breathed her last. 

On the reception of this letter. Mr. Lossley 
became almost desperate. . His whole amount of 
earthly good seemed to be cut off at one stroke. 
He made several attempts to answer the letter, 
but found it impossible to write on such a painful 
subject. He became a solitary man—being in 
a land of strangers—he had no person to whom 
he coold unbosom himself; and though grief is 
fond of company, yet he had to share his alone. 
The thought of returning to the place where he 
had so often beheld the face and lovely form of his 
now lost Mary, without being able to see her, he 
could not bear; and having left but little behind, 
save bis companion, that was of any consequence 
to him, he gave up the idea of returning. Nei¬ 
ther had he any disposition to settle himself, and 
finding that he could sustain his grief better, 
when travelling, than in any other way, he wan¬ 
dered off without rfuy settled point of destination. 
At length he found himself at the lead mines in 
Missouri. But he yet beheld objects that re¬ 
minded him of his loss, which induced him to sink 
still deeper into the bosom of the great forest; so 
he joined himself to a company of fur traders, 
and'shaped his course to the Rocky Mountains. 

It was the custom of the company to post a 
watch at night, which was agreed to be taken 
by turns—yet, for some time, Lossley volunteer¬ 
ed his services every night, so that when his com¬ 
panions were asleep, he,would look upon Jhe 
moon and stars, which once shone on him, when 
he, with his fair one hangiog on his arm, used to 
take their little evening excursions. The scream 
of panthers did not interrupt him, while for the 
lamentations of the owl, he had a particular fond¬ 
ness, and rarely for months, did betake his depar¬ 
ture from a camping place, without leaving the 
letters, * V M. L.” on some of the hitherto undis¬ 
turbed trees of the forest. 

He passed nearly two years among the North 
Western Indians. The hardships he endured— 
the dangers through which he passed—all had a 
tendency to call off his mind from former ar¬ 
rows, and the females which he sometimes lock¬ 
ed upon, were so unlike his Mary, that by the 
time he had returned to Missouri, he bad, in some 
degree, obtained his former cheerfulness. Bat 
no sooner did he enter the former settlements 
where he again beheld the fair faces and grace¬ 
ful forms, than a recollection of bis departed Ma¬ 
ry returned. But the roll of years at length 
wore away his grief, and finding at last an object 
on which he could place his affections, he again 
entered into a married connection. From the 
time that he left his companion in Georgia, till 
be married his second wile, it was about five 
years! But what shall we say about Mrs. Loss- 
ley?—for strange to tell, she yet lived! Weeks 
months, and years, passed by, but bad brought 
her no tidings ot* her absent husband. Post offi¬ 
ces were examined—but no letter came. His 
name was looked for in the public prints—-but 
could not be found. Travellers were inquired 
of—-but to no avail! not a word could she hear of 
him. At length she gave him up as dead, and 
conceived of his death in many ways; at one time 
she would fancy she could see his bones at the 
bottom of some stream.M which he had been 
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drowned, by attempting to cross; again she could 
see him in some lonely spot—murdered by rob¬ 
bers, or destroyed by Indian violence; and at 
other times, she would fancy she saw him lan¬ 
guish on some foreign bed, and after a long and 
lingering illness, fall into the grave among stran¬ 
gers! A thousand times she looked out the way 
she saw him depart, and mourned him dead till 
time had drie^ op her tears. 

After sf lapse of seven long years and more 
since the departure of Mr. Lo6sley, Mr. Starks of¬ 
fered his hand in marriage, to Mrs. Lossley; and 
—as it was firmly believed by herself and friends 
that be was dead—Mr. Starks being a gentleman 
worthy of her, she accepted the offer, and they 
were married. 

At this time Mr. Lossley was living with his 
Eecond wife, in the Slate of Missouri, where he 
continued to live for something like eighteen 
years.—About fourteen years after his marriage, 
bis second wife died—and he was left with two 
children, a son and a daughter. The daughter 
was the eldest, and took charge of her father’s 
house—but little more than three years after the 
death of her mother she married and moved to 
North Alabama, and her father and brother went 
with her. 

in the mean time Mrs. Starks had lost her hus¬ 
band and father, and having but one child, and 
that a little daughter, she removed to North Ala¬ 
bama also, to live with an aged uncle, who was 
living in that part of the country—so that Mr. 
Lossley became neighhprs—and they became 
acquainted with each other as Col. Loss'ey (this 
title he had obtained when among the fur tra¬ 
ders) and Mrs. Starks. They formed an attach¬ 
ment for each other, and Mr. Lossley eventually 
offered his hand in marriage which she accept¬ 
ed. It is to be observed that during the whole 
of their intercourse they took great care never 
to mention any circumstance connecting itself 
with theit first marriage, and both passed as hav¬ 
ing been married but once—they had both been 
so very cautious on this subject that the slightest 
trace of their former acquaintance was not dis¬ 
covered until the night before the marriage was 
to have been solemnized. Perhaps the sacred 
fount of their former sorrows was sealed too deep 
to be readily broken up again by either of them. 

The night before marriage, as they were con¬ 
versing alone, the Colonel remarked that be ex¬ 
pected to be a little agitated the neirt evening 
while attending the ceremonies of the wedding— 
“for,” said he, “when 1 married the first time l 
waapot so much embarrassed as when I married 
the last!’—to which Mrs. Starks replied : “You 
have been married twice, then, it seeins ?” The 
Colonel at first tried to change the subject of the 
conversation, but soon found that would not do— 
and knowing it would have to come out sooner 
or later, he went into a detail of all the circum¬ 
stances connected with his first marriage, giving 
names and dates This was a subject on which 
the Colonel was eloquent. He remarked that 
his long lost Mary was never out of his mind for 
one hour at a time; owing to that fact, he had of¬ 
ten spoke of her to those who had never heard of 
her, and could not enter into the conversation 
with him. He went on to state that she was his 
Rachel—his first choice—the companion of his 
youth; having taken hold of his feelings at such 
an early age, the impression was indelible, and a 
recollection of her name could never be erased 
from his mind—“and though” said he, “I have 
passed through the town and the country, the 
dreary wilderness; through winter, through sum¬ 
mer; amid friends and foes; through health and 
affliction; through smiles and frowns;—yet I 
have borne paintod upon my imagination the 
unpge of my beloved Mary.” 


Here the mists began to gather in the eyes of 
the Colonel, and for a few moments a. death-like 
silence prevailed. At length, looking upon his 
intended bride, he saw that she had takes more 
than usual interest in the relation he had been 
making. He then broke the silence by saying, 
“you must forgive me for the kind remembrance 
1 bear for the beloved companion of my youth." 
W bile he was uttei ing this sentence, Mrs. Starks 
swooned away, and would have fallen from her 
seat, had not the Colonel supported her. While 
she lay in this dcath-like state, many were the 
reflections which passed through the mind of Co¬ 
lonel Lossley. First supposing as be had for a 
time kept this secret from her, and at last divul¬ 
ged it without intending to do so, it might bare 
| a tendency to destroy her confidence in him* 
or cause her to fear that bis affections were se 
much placed on the memory of bis first wife that 
it would be impossible for him to love her as he 
ought; these aod many other thoughts of a like 
kind rushed through his mind, and he bat await¬ 
ed the power of utterance on the part of Mrs. 
Starks to hear her renounce him for ever. But, 
oh ! how mistaken were his fears! No sooner was 
she roused from her swoon than she threw her 
arms around bis neck, and resting her head upon 
bis bosom, sobbed like a child,crying out. “OA* 
my husband! my husband /” The Colonel be¬ 
ing much astonished, inquired rather hastily 
what she meant? With her hands still resting 
on his shoulders—with a countenance beaming 
with joy aud suffused with tears—she exclaimed 
with a half choked utterance, “1 am your Mary! 
your long lo9t Mary, and you are my Henry, 
whom 1 mourned as dead for these twenty 
years!” 

The joy theo became mutual. That night and 
the next day were spent in relating circumstance* 
which had transpired with them during their 
separation, and admiring the providence that 
brought them together. On the next evening 
those bidden to the marriage, attended, the Par¬ 
son came—but there was no service for him to 
render. The transported couple informed the 
assembly that they had been lawfully married 
upwards of twenty years before, and gave a brief 
outline of their history, and entered into the hi¬ 
larity of the evening with a degree of cheerful¬ 
ness unusual to them both. ' * 


MARRYING COUNTY. 

“ Why, la! bless me, where is this newspaper 
printed?” exclaimed an elderly lady, after read¬ 
ing the long list of marriages which lately ap¬ 
peared in a paper published in Marion county, 
Ohio. “ If it is’nt from ‘ Marrying County,’ I 
declare!” she added oi examining the title. 
“ Now doesn’t that make both ends meet finely ? 
La, what a suitable name!" 


MACKLIN’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Every man must be the maker or marrer of hit 
own fortune: he who depends upon hit industry 
and integrity, depends upon patrons of the noblest 
and most exalted kind: these are the creators of 
fortune and fame, the founders of families, and 
can never disappoint or desert you. They con¬ 
trol all human dealibgs, and turn even vicissi¬ 
tudes of aoy unfortunate tendency to the con¬ 
trary nature. You have a genius, you have 
learning, you have industry at times, bat you 
want perseverance; without it you can do 
nothing. I bid you bear this motto in your mind 
constantly—“ Persevere.'' 
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GETTING A-HEAD AND GOING A-LONG. 


A 


I 

l 

# 



If contrast is pleasant, and according to the laws of nature—as vre presume it must be from the 
way men select their wires—we may truly aay that our friends in the picture—Bob Short and Tom 
Long—are well assorted. They are the inseparables—the ship and the mast—the candlestick and 
the candle—the cap and the feather—the shield and the lance—the flower-pot and the flower—the 
face and the nose—the kite and the bobs. These are the very men celebrated in story, who, when 
walking down Market street, arm in arm, as is their custom, though it does hazard a dislocation of 
Short’s shoulder, were rudely knocked asunder by a Patagonian tishwoman. shouting “ Here 1 go, 
through thick and thin 1” A speech more true than agreeable. The boys and the rest of the By¬ 
standers laughed at it nearly as much as they did at Short s rolling into the kennel, like a Dutch 
cheese, and at Long’s legs sticking out of a cellar, as thin and as sharp as a pair of lightning rods. 

Could our friends be prevailed upon to be less together—not to hunt in couples—and not to be 
such a Damon and Pythias pair, they might pass through the world smoothly enough; but it is im¬ 
possible to separate them even as far from each other as the premonitory symptom and tbe cholera 
—the forked radish and the turnip are not to be coaxed asundcr,and the consequence is that, com¬ 
bined, they form a walking Salmagundi, to tickle the risiblcs of all they meet. It has, in fact, been 
suggested that the one was employed as a pair of tongs, to pick tbe other out of any scrape he 
mignt fall into; and proposals wore once made to employ them in the capacity of church and steeple 
for the use of Joe Smith and the Mormons. Their intimacy, however, is the result of contrast and 
difference in more ways than one. Partly owing to a defective tympanum, injured by bis mother’s 
screams, at the time he came into the world, when she thought she had given birth to a pound of 
batter, and not to a child; and partly owing to his wearing a 41 shocking bad hat,” as the picture 
shears, Bob Short is very nearly as deaf as a post; and as you may observe, Tom Long is rather 
eficie nt in eyesight, and uses an opera glass to look among the grass for his friend. They go to- 
tjber, therefor^, from sympathy, and for mutual aid and comfort: as one can see what the ojther 
d® * # ar. T he advantages of this arrangement are obvious, and the parties have gone abroad to 
-‘-'oillings by the Way, or things seeu and heard.” For ibis purpose, Short will answer 
crite || n ~ as an inkstand, and Loog could be made inlo a capital pen. 
wexce 11 *1 


A BLIND PAINTER IN NEW YORK. 

44 Hullo, the shop!” exclaimed a man, who, led by 
a null boy, called at a manufactory—* 4 hullo the 
atop! la the bon at home?” 

44 Yea, I’m the boss,” replied a man, who answered 
to that respectable title. 

44 Are yon the bon?” said the other. 

44 1 just told you I was. Do you doubt my word V 

44 Don’t take no offence, if you please. I dare say 
what yon say ia true. But the truth is, I’m a poor 
miserable creature now. I can’t see as I used to 
could. But I understand by my wife, who reads the 
papers, that you advertised for a number of blind 
paintert.” 

44 Yes; do yon understand the business?” 

44 Why, I’m a painter, and I’m blind—if that is what 
yon mean by understanding the business.” 

“Blind!” 

44 Ay, blind as a beetle. Alas! that I should say so. 
Bat a brother painter strnek his brush in my left eye, 
three years ago; and then ray right eye became my 
left one. Bat now, thanks to the corporation for not 


sprinkling the streets, I havn’t a single eye left The 
dost has finally done for me. I assure yon, sir, I’m 
blind as a bat." 

44 How do you expect to paint, if you’re blind?” 

44 Why, that’s a matter for your own consideration* 
You advertised for 4 * blind painters,” and here I am. 
I’m sure—though I say it that should not say it—no 
painter could be blinder.” 

44 None of your jokes. I’m too much engaged to at¬ 
tend to them.” 

44 It’s no joke, I assure you. If you doubt my quali¬ 
fications, I roust say you do me foul wrong.” 

44 1 don’t doubt your qualifications, as you under¬ 
stand them; but as I understand them, they wont 
answer my purpose. A blind-painter should be able 
to see: and therefore, as you can’t see, I dont see that 
you’ll suit me at all.” 

44 Humph! The corporation must provide for me 
thin. As they’ve deprived me of my last remaining 
eye by means of their dust, they must down with the 
dust to keep me from starving—that’s all. Boy, lead 
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THE GRIDIRON; T3t, S iowjl _ 


OR, PADDY MOLONEY'S ADVENTURES IN FRANCE. * 



A certain old gentleman in the west of Ire¬ 
land, whose love of the ridiculous quite equalled 
his taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont 
upon certain festive occasions, when opportuni¬ 
ty offered, to amuse his friends by drawing ovt 
one of his servants who was exceedingly fond of 
what he termed his “ thravels ,” and in whom a 
ood deal of whim, some queer stories, and per- 
aps, more than all, long and faithful services, 
had established a right of loquacity. He wa 9 
one of those few trusty and privileged domestics, 
who, if his master unhcedingly uttered a rash 
thing in a fit of passion, would venture to set 
him right. If the squire said, “ I’ll turn that 
rascal off,” my friend Pat would say, “ Throth 
yop won’t, Sir ;” and Pal was always right, for 
if any altercation arose upon the “ subject mat¬ 
ter in hand,” he was sure to throw in some 
good reason, either from former service—gene¬ 
ral good conduct—or the delinquent’s “ wire and 
chilaher,” that always turned the scale. 

But 1 am digressing. On such merry meet¬ 
ings as 1 have alluded to, the master, (after 
making certain “ approaches” as a military man 
would say, as the preparatory steps in laying 
siege to some extravaganza of his servant.) 
might, perchance, assail Pat thus: “ By the 
by. Sir John (addressing a distinguished guest,) 
Pat has a very curious story, which something 
you told me to-day reminds me of. You re¬ 
member, Pat (turning to the man, evidently 
pleased at the notice thus paid to himself)—you 
remember that queer adventure you had in 
France?” * 

“ Throth I do. Sir,” grins forth Pat. 

“ What!” exclaims Sir John, in feigned sur¬ 
prise, “ was Pat ever in France?” 

“ Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pal 
adds, “ Ay, and farther, plase your honour.” 

“I assure you, Sir John,” continues my host, 
u Pat told me a story once that surprised me 
very much, respecting the ignorance of the 
French.” 

“ Indeed,” rejoins the baronet; “ really 1 al¬ 
ways supposed the French to be a most accom¬ 
plished people.” 


“Troth then, they’re not, Sir,” interrupts 
Pat. t 

“ Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking 
his head emphatically. 

“ J believe, Pat, ’twas when you were cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic ?” says the master, turning to 
Pat with a seductive air, and leading him into the 
“ full and true account”—(for Pat had thought 
fit to visit North, Amcrikay , for “ a raison he 
had,” in the autumn of the year ninety-eight.) 

“ Yes, Sir,” says Pat, “the broad Atlantic, 
a favourite phrase of his, which he gave with a 
brogue as broad, almdst, as the Atlantic itself- 

“ It was the time 1 was lost in crassin’ the 
broad Atlantic, a cornin’ home,” began Pat, de¬ 
coyed into the recital; “ whin the winds began 
to blow, and the sae to rowl, that you’d think 
the Colleen dhas (that was her namej would not 
have a mast left but what would row! or ' .a. 

“ Well, sure enough, the masts went by the 
board, at last, and the pumps was choked (divil 
choke them for that same,) and av coorse the 
wather gained an us, and throth to be filled 
with wather is neither good for man or baste; 
and she was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ down, as the 
sailors calls it, and faith I never was good at set¬ 
tlin’ down in ray life, and I liked it then less nor 
ever; accordianly we prepared for the wortt, 
and put out the boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, 
and a cashk o’ pork, and a keg o’ water, and a 
thrifle o’ rum aboord, and any other little mat- 
thers we could think iv in the mortial hurry we 
worin—and faith there was no time to be lost, 
for my dai lint, the Colleen dhas , went down 
like a lump o’ lead, afore we wor many sthrokes 
o’ the oar away from her. 

“ Well, we dbrifled away all that night, and 
next morniu’ we put up a blanket an the ind 
av a pole as well as we could, and thin we sailed 
iligant, for we darn’t show a stitch o’ canvas 
the night before, bekase it was blowin’ like 
bloody murther, savin’ your presence, and sure 
it’s the wondher of the world we worn’t swal- 
ly’d alive by the ragin’ sae. 

“ Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, 
and nothin’ before our two good-lookin’ eyes 
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but the canophy ir heaven, an the wide oc£an— 
the broad Atlantic—not a thing was to be ieen 
bat the tae and the sky; and though the sae and 
the sky is mighty party things in themselves, 
throth they’re no great things when you’ve 
nothin’ else to look at for a week together—and 
the barest rock in the world, so it was land, 
would be more welkim. And then, soon enough 
throth, our provisions began to run low, the 
bishkits, and the wather, and the rum—throth 
that was gone first of all—God help uz—and oh! 
it was thin that starvation began to stare us in 
file face—“ Oh! murther, murther, captain dar- 
lint,’ says I, ‘ I wish we could see land any 
where,* says f. 

“‘More power to your elbow, Paddy, ray 
boy,’ says he, ‘ for sitch a good wish, and throth 
it's myself wishes the same.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘ that it may plase you, sweet 
aueeniv heaven, supposing it was only a disto- 
iute island.’ says I, ‘ inhabited wid Turks, sure 
they wouldn’t oe such bad Cbristans as to re¬ 
fuse uz a bit and a sup.’ 

“‘Whisht,whisht, Paddy,* says the captain, 
‘don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,’ says he; ‘ you 
don’t know how soon you may want a good word 
put in for yourself, if you should be called to 
quarthers in th’ other world all of a sudden,’ 
says be. 

“ ‘Thrue for you, captain darlint,’ says I—1 
called him darlint, and made free wid him, you 
see, bekase disthress makes uz all equal— thrue 
for you, captain jewell—God betune uz and 
harm, 1 owe no man any spite’—and throth that 
was only thruth. Well, the la9t bishkit was 
sarved out, and by gor the wather itxelf was all 
gone at last, and we passed the night mighty 
cowld—well, at the brake o’ day the sun riz 
most beautiful oat o’ the waves, that was bright 
as silver and a3 clear as crystal. But it was 
only the more crule upon uz, for we wor begin- 
nin’ to feel terrible hungry; when all at wanst I 
thought I spied the land—by gor 1 thought I 
felt my heart up in my throat in a minnit, and 
‘thnnmier and ^urf, captain,’ says 1, ‘look to 
leeward,’ says I. / 

“ ‘ W hat for ?' says he. 

“ ‘1 think 1 see the land,’ says I. So he ups 
with his bring-’m-near—(that’s what the sailors 
call a spy-glass, Sir) and look? out, and, sure 
enough, it was. 

“ ‘Hurra!’ says he, ‘ we’re all right now; pull 
away my boys,’ says he. 

“‘Takecare you’re not mistaken,’ says I; 
‘maybe its only a fog-bank, captain darlint,’ 
says I. 

“ ‘Oh no,’ says he, ‘ it’s the land in airnest.’ 

“ ‘Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are 
We, Captain ?’ says 1; ‘ maybe it id be in Roosia , 
or Proona , or the Garman Oceant,’ says I. 

“ ‘Tat, you fool,* says he—for he had that con- 
saited way wid him—thinkin’ himself cleverer 
nor any one else—‘ tut, yon fool,’ says he, ‘ that’s 
France ,’ says he. 

“ ‘Tare an cans,’ says I, ‘ do you tell me so ? 
and how do yon know it’s France it is, captain 
dear?” says I. 

“ ‘Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in 
now,’ says he. 

“‘Throth I was thinkin’ so myself,’ says 1, 
* by the rowl it has; for I often heerd av it in 
regard •’ that same;’ and throth the likes av it 
1 never seen before nor sinse, and, with the help 
o' God, never will. 

“ Well, with that, my heart began to grow 
light, and when 1 seen my life was safe, I began 
to grow twice hungrier nor ever—so says I, 
captain jewel, I wish we hgd a gridiron.’ 

“‘Why then,' says he, ‘ thnndher and turf,’ 
says he , 1 what pats a gridiron into your head?’ 


“ ‘Bekase I’m starvin' with the hanger,’ 
say. I. 

“‘And sure, bad luck to yon,’ says be, ‘yon 
couldn’t ate a gridiron,’ says he, ‘bamn you 
wor a pelican o’ the wildhernest says he. 

“ ‘Ate a gridiron!’ says I; ‘ ocb, in throth I’m 
not sitch a eommoch all out as that any how. 
'But sure ifwe had a gridiron we could dress a 
beef-stake,’ says 1. 

“ ‘ Arrah! but where’s the beef-stake,' says he. 

. “ ‘Sure, couldn’t we cat a slice aff the pork?’ 
says I. 

“ ‘By gor, 1 never thought o* that,* says the 
captain. ‘ You're a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says 
he, laughin. 

“ ‘Oh there’s many a thrue word said in joke,’ 
says I. 

“ ‘Thrue for you, Paddy,” says he. 

“‘Well, then,’says I,‘if you put me ashore' 
there beyant,' (for we were nearin’ the land all 
the time,) ‘ and sure I can ax them to lind me 
the loan of a gridiron,’ sayB I. 

“ ‘Oh, by gor the buttber’s cornin’ out o’ the 
stir-about in airnist now,’ says he; ‘ you gom- 
moch,’ says he, ‘ sure 1 tow Id yon before mat’s 
France—and sure they’re all furriners there,' 
says the captain. 

“‘Well,’says I, ‘ and how do you know but 
I’m as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim?’ 

“ What do you mane?’ says he. 

“ *1 mane,’ says I, ‘ what I towld you, that 
I’m as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim.’ 

“ 'Make me sinsible,’ says he. 

“ ‘By dad maybe that’s more nor me, or great¬ 
er nor me could do,’ says I—and we all began 
to laugh at him, for 1 thought I’d pay him off for 
his bit o’ consait about the Garmau Oceant. 

“ ‘Lave aff your humbuggin’,’ says be, ‘ I bid 
you, and tell me what it is you mane at all at 
all.’ 

“ ‘Parly voo Jrongmyl says I. 

“‘Oh, your humble sarvant,* says he; ‘why, 
by gor, you’re a scholar, Paddy.’ 

“ ‘Throth, you may say that,’ says I. 

“ ‘Why, you’re a clever fellow, Paddy,* says 
the captain, jeerin’like. 

“ ‘You’re not the first that said that,’ says I, 

‘ whether you joke or no.’ 

“ ‘Oh, but I’m in airnest,’ says the captain— 

‘ and do you tell me, Paddy,’ says he, ‘ that you 
spake Frinch?’ 

“ ‘Parly voofrongtay ,* says I. 

“‘By gor that bangs B&nagher. and all the 
world knows Banagher bangs the devil—1 nivir 
met the likes o’ you, Paddy.’ says he—‘ pull 
away, boys, and put Paddy ashore, and maybe 
we won’t get a good bellyful before long".’ 

“ So with that it was no sooner said nor done 
—they pulled away and got close into shore in 
less than no time, and run the boat up in a little 
creek, and a beautiful creek it was, with a love¬ 
ly white sthrand, au iligant place for ladies to 
bathe in the summer—and out I got, and it’s stiff 
enough in my limbs I was aftber bein’ cramp’d 
up in the boat, and perished with the cowld and 
hunger; but I con thrived to scramble on, one 
way or the other, tow’rds a little bit iv a wood 
that was close to the shore, and the smoke curlin’ 
out of it quite timptin’ like. 

“‘By tne powhers o’ war, I’m all right/ 
says 1; ‘ there’s a house there’—and sure enough 
there was, and a parcel of men, women, and 
childher, ating their dinner round a table quite 
convaynient. And so 1 wint up to the door, and 
1 thought I’d be very civil to tbim 7 as I heerd 
the Frinch was always mighty p’lite intirely— 
and I thought I’d show them 1 knew what good 
manners was. 

“ So I took aff my hat, and making a low bow, 
says I, ‘ God save all her©,’ says I, 
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44 W ell, to be sure, they all stopt atiog at 
wanst, and begun to stare at me, ana faith they 
almost looked me out of countenance—and 1 
thought to myself it was not good manners at all 
—more to be taken from furriners, which they 
call to mighty p’lite; but I never minded that, 
in regard of wantin' the gridiron; and so,' says 
I, ‘I beg your pardon,' says I, ‘ for the liberty 1 
take, but it's only bein' in disthress in regard of 
ating,’ says I, ‘ that 1 make bow Id to throuble 
yez, and if you could lind me the loan of a grid¬ 
iron/ says 1, 4 I’d be intirely obleeged to ye.’ 

* By gor, they all stared at me twice worse 
nor before, and with that, says 1 (knowing what 
was in their minds,) 4 indeed it’s thrue for you,’ 
savs 1; 4 I'm tathered to pieces, and God knows 
I look quare enough, but it’s by raison of the 
storm,’ says 1, 4 which dhruv us ashore here be¬ 
low, and we're all starvin'/ says 1. 

44 So then they began to look at each other 
agin, and myself, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts 
^ was m their beads, and that they took me for a 
poor beggar cornin’ to crave charity—with that, 
says 1, 4 Oh! not at all/ says 1, 4 by no manes, 
we have plenty o’ mate ourselves, there below, 
and we’ll dhress it/ says I, 4 if you would be 
plased to lind us the loan of a gridiron/ says I, 

motrin’ o I nor nnnr 

44 Well, Sir, with that, throth they stared at 
me twice worse nor ever, and faith I began to 
think that the captain was wrong, and that it 
was not France at all at all—and so says l— 4 1 
beg pardon, Sir/ says I, to a line ould man, with 
a head .of hair as white as silver— 4 maybe I’m 
undher a mistake/ says I; 4 but 1 thought I was 
in France, Sir: aren’t you furriners?’ says 1— 

• 4 Parly voo Frongtay?' 

44 4 We munseer/ says he. 

44 ‘Then would you lind me the loan of a grid¬ 
iron,' says 1, 4 if you plaze?’ 

44 Oh, it was thin that they 6lared at me as if I 
had sivin heads; and faith myself began to feel 
flusthered like, and onaisy-^and so says 1, making 
a bow and sc*pe agin, 4 but it’s only in the re¬ 
gard of bein’ cast away; and if you plaze. Sir, 
says 1, 4 Parly voo Frongeay.* 

‘“We munseer,' says he, mighty sharp. 

“ ‘Then would you lind me the loan of a grid¬ 
iron.’ says 1 ? 4 ana you’ll obleege me.' 

44 Well, Sir, the ould chap began to munseer 
me, but the divil a bit of a gridiron he’d gie me; 
and so 1 began to think they were all neygars, 
lor all their fine manners; and throth my blood 
began to rise, and says 1, 4 By my sowl. if it was 
you was in disthress/ says I, 4 and if it was to 
ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only the gridiron 
they’d give you, if you ax’d it, but something to 

« ut an it too, and the dhrop o' dhrink into the 
argain, and cead milefailte.* 

44 4 Well, the word cead mile failte seemed to 
sthreck his heart, and the ould chap cocked his 
ear. and so 1 thought I'd give him another offer, 
and make him sinsible at last; and so says 1, 
wanst more, quite slow, that be might under¬ 
stand— 4 Parly—voo — Frongeay. munseer?' 

44 4 We munseer,' says he. 

44 ‘Then lind me the loan of a gridiron/ says I, 
* and bad scran to you.’ j 

44 Well, bad win 4 to the bit of it he'd gi’ me, 
and the ould chap begins bowin' and scrapin’, 
and said something or other about a long tongs. 

44 4 Phoo!—the divil sweep yourself and your 
tongs/ says 1, 4 1 don’t want a tongs at all at all; 
but can’t you listen to rgison,' says I— 4 Parly 
9oo Front tay V 
44 4 We munseer.’ 

( 44 ‘Then lind roe the loan of a gridiron,' says I, 
and bowld your prate.' 

44 W ell, what would you think but be shook 
noddle, as much as to say he wouldn’t; 


and so says 1, 4 Bad cess to tbe Kkes o' that I 
ever seen—throth if you were in my country it's 
not that-a-way they’d use you; the curse o' the 
crows an you, you owld sinner/ says I, ‘the 
divil a longer I’ll darken your door.' 

44 So he seen I was vex’d, and I thought, as 
1 was turnin' away, I seen him begin to mint, 
and that his conscience throubted him; and says 
1, turnin’ back, 44 Well, I'll give you one chance 
more—you owld thief—are you a Christen at 
all at all ? are you a furriner ?” says 1, 44 that all 
the world calls so p’lite. Bad luck to you, do 
you undhentand your own language ?— Parly 
voo Frongeay?* says I.— 4 We munseer,' says 
he. 

44 ‘Then tbuadher and turf/ says 1, 4 will you 
lind me the loan of a gridiron ?’ 

44 Well/ Sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’d 
gi’ me—and so with that, 4 the curse of the hun¬ 
gry an you, you owld negarly villian/ says I; 
4 the back o’ my hand, and the sowl o' my futto 
you; that you may want a gridiron yourself yet/ 
says I; and with that I left them there, and kem 
away—and, throth, it's often since that I thought 
it %oat remarkable 



Nose and Ciiin. —While thousands, and tens of 
thousands, are poetizing about the eye, no one dares 
venture upon the nose; a fact which can only be 
accounted for by our having no intellectual associa¬ 
tions with this member, and being accustomed to re¬ 
gard it merely for its sense of smell, or as an essen¬ 
tial ornament to the face. The noee is incapable of 
expressing any emotion of mind except those which 
are vulgar or grotesque, such as laughter or gross 
impertinence. *lt is true the nostrils are distended 
by any effort of daring, but it is rather with animal 
than moral courage, such as might animate a barba¬ 
rian or a hone. It is, indeed, a curious but incon¬ 
trovertible fact, that while the enraptured slave of 
beauty is at liberty to expend his poetic fire in com¬ 
posing sonnets to his lady's eye, no sooner does he de¬ 
scend to the adjoining feature, than the poetry of hie 
lay is converted into burlesque, and he is himsalf 
dismissed as a profaner of love and the muses. * * *' 
Every one sees at the first glance that the chin is net 
a subject for poetry; for though its peculiar formation 
may be strongly indicative of boldnem or timidity, at 
well as some meaner traits of character, it is so inaa» 
pable of changing with the (hanging emotion of the 
mind, than the. chin must remain to be considered 
merely as a feature of the face, and nothing more- 


A Knowing Lad. —A schoolmaster in Connecticut, 
while examining a boy from Rhode f»l»nd in bin oate- 
chism, asked the following question >— 

“How many Gods are there?” The boy, after 
scratching his head some time, replied—“ 1 don't know 
how many you’ve got in Connecticut; but we have 

non. “ Rbode 
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A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


Id the year 1804, when Preble, as commodore 
of the American squadron in the Mediterra n ean, 
was gaining glory, before Tripoli, alike for him¬ 
self, his officers and crews, and for bis country, 
Lieutenant Commandant Richard Somers had 
command, under him, of the ft autilus, a schooner 
of 14 guns. 

During the several fights which had previously 
occurred with the enemy, this officer had shown 
reat bravery as commander of gun-boat num- 
er one; ana now suggested to the commodore, 
that a happy result might, possibly, be obtained 
by converting the ketch Intrepid, a captured 
craft of about seventy-five tons—the identical 
vessel with which the gallant Decatur had board¬ 
ed and captured, and burned the frigate Phila¬ 
delphia—into a fire ship, and sending her into the 
harbor under the walls of the Bashaw’s castle, in 
direct contact with the entire marine force of the 
Tripolitans. 

The daring and highly dangerous enterprise 
being determined upon, Somers, with whom it 
had orginated, received the orders—to which he 
was thus entitled—to conduct it; and the neces¬ 
sary preparations were promptly made by him. 
Fifteen thousand pounds of powder were first 
•placed loosely in the bold of the ketch, and upon 
this, two hundred and fifty thirteen-inches fuseed 
shells, with a train attached from the cabin to the 
jore peak . Only one officer, the talented and 
lamented Lieuteoant Henry Wadsworth—bro¬ 
ther of the present commodore W adsworth—was 
to accompany him, and four volunteer seamen 
were to compose the crew. 

All things were now in readiness, except the 
•election of the men—for it come to this, at last, 
that every man on board the ft autilus had vo¬ 
lunteered his services. This done, it was deter¬ 
mined without delay to attempt the enterprise— 
to succeed in it or perish. 

Two nights successively did the Intrepid move; 
but owing to light and baffling winds, nothing 
could be accomplished. These failures, and as 
unusual movements in the harbor after dark on 
theMhird night, led Somers to believe that the 
suspicions of the enemy had been excited, and 
that they were now on the look-out. It was the 
general impression that their powder was nearly 
exhausted; and as so large a quantity was on 
board the ketch, if captured, would greatly tend 
to protract the contest; before setting off, be ad¬ 
dressed the crew upon the subject, telling them 
“ that no man need accompany him who had not 
come to the resolution of blowing himself up ra¬ 
ther than be captured; and that such was fully 
his own determination. Three cheers waB the 
only reply. The gallant crew rose, as a single 
man with the resolution of yielding up their 
lives, sooner than surrender to their enemies: 
while each stepped forth, and begged as a favor 
that he might be permitted to apply the match ! 
It was a glorious moment, and made an impres¬ 
sion on the hearts of all witnessing it, never to 
be forgotten. ' 

All then took leave of every officer, and of 
every man, in the most cheerful manner, with a 
shake of the hand, as if they knew that their fate 
was doomed; and one and another as they pass¬ 
ed over the side, to take their post on board the 
ketch, might be beard, in their own peculiar 
manner, to cry out, “ 1 say, Sam Jones, 1 leave 
you my blue jacket and duck trowsers, stowed 
away in my bag; and “Bill Curtis, you may 
have the tarpaulin bat and Guernsey frock, and 
toem petticoat trowsers I got in Malta—and 
mind, boys, when you get home give a good ac¬ 
count of us!” In like manner, did each make 


his oral will, to which the writer was witness, 
and which “last will and testament " be caused to 
be executed to the very letter. 

It was about nine o'clock, on the night of the 
5th ot September, 1804, that this third and last 
attempt was made. The ft autilus had been or¬ 
dered to follow the Intrepid closely in, to pick 
up and bring out her boat’s crew in case they 
should succeed in the exploit. Hence, though it 
was very dark, we never lost sight of her, as 1 had 
been directed by the first lieutenant—the late 
gallant Washington Reed—who commanded in 
the absence of Somers, to keep a constant watch 
of her for this purpose with a night glass. 

At the end of an hour, about ten o’clock P. 
M., while 1 was engaged in this duty, the awful 
explosion took place. For a moment the flash 
illumined the whole heavens around, while the 
terrific concussion shook every thing far and 
near. Then all was hushed again, and every 
object veiled in a darkness of double gloom. On 
board the ft autilus, the silence of death seemed 
to pervade the entire crew ; but quickly the din 
of kettle drums beating to arms, with the noise 
of confusion and alarm, was heard from the in¬ 
habitants on shore. To aid in the escape of the 
boat, an order was now given by Reed, to “show 
a light ”—upon the appearance of which, hun¬ 
dreds of shot, from an equal number of guns, of 
heavy calibre, from the batteries near came rat¬ 
tling over and around us, but we heeded them 
not; one thought and one feeling alone had pos¬ 
session of our souls, the preservation of Somers 
and his crew! 

- As moment after moment passed by without 
bringing with it the preconcerted signal from the 
boat, the anxiety on board became intense; and 
the men, with lightened lanterns hung them¬ 
selves over the side of the vessel, till their beads 
almost touched the water—a position in which 
an object on its surface can be seen fartherest in 
a dark night, with the hope of discovering some¬ 
thing which would give assurance of its safety.— 
Still no boat came, and no signal was given; and 
the unwelcome conclusion at last forced upon 
us, that the fearful alternative of blowing them¬ 
selves up rather than be captured, so bravely 
determined upon at the outset of the enterprise, 
had been as bravely put into execution. The 
fact that the Intrepid, at the time of the explo¬ 
sion, had not proceeded as far into the harbor 
by several hundred yards, as it was the intention 
of Somers to carry her, before setting her on fire, 
confirmed us in this apprehension; still, we lin- 

f 'ered on the spot till broad daylight, though we 
ingered in vaio, in the hope that some one num¬ 
ber, might be rescued by us from a floating plank 
or spar, to tell the tale of bis companion's fate. 

To our astonishment, we learned next day 
that Lieut. Israel, a gallant youth, who had been 
sent with orders from Commodore Preble to So¬ 
mers, after he was under way in the ketch, had 
accompanied him in the expedition, and had 
shared his destiny. 

Such was the end of the noble fellows, who, a 
few days only before, on board their own gun 
boat, number one, had beaten six of the enemy's 
fleet, of equal force with themselves, immediately 
under the guns, and within pistol shot of a shore 
battery; an achievement accomplished only, in 
their peculiar position, by backing astern, and 
keeping up an incessant fire of canvas bags, 
filled with 100 musket balls each, till our gallant 
commodore in the “ Constitution," stood in to 
take the fire of the batteiy, and thus enable us, 
under his cover, to obey the order, “ to come out 
of action’’—^ signal which had already been fly- 
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ing more than an hour, and which Somers at first, 
would not, and at last, (from the fierceness of the 
fight) could not see. 


THE STAGE, ACTORS, Ac. 

BY COLLY CIBBEB. 

The stage—where Fancy sits creative queen, 

And waves her sceptre o'er the mimic scene. 

Among those who shed a lustre upon and around 
the early history of the stage in ^Philadelphia, was 
Mr. Blisset; he came to this country some time in the 
year '94, in company with James Fenner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis, Mr. Green, John E. Harwood, and Mr. 
Darley, names all well known and highly appreciated. 
His Jerry Sneak has never been surpassed, and his 
Frenchmen the best I ever saw. I mention Blisset 
here for the purpose of introducing an anecdote illus¬ 
trative of his peculiarities; he was the friend and 
companion of “ Old Jef," and never has the Ameri¬ 
can stage presented a richer treat to the public, than 
the combined talent of Jefferson and Blisset;' of the 
former I have much to say; I loved him while living, 
and his memory still is dear to me. Blisset was of a 
nervous temperament, which, added to severe at¬ 
tacks of rheumatism, rendered him at times irritable 
and unhappy; added to which, he had a horrid antipa¬ 
thy for rats, which to avoid, often led him into many 
ludicrous adventures, such as changing boarding¬ 
houses, rooms, Ac., until he has been known to reach 
the attic story itself. Nature, as if determined to give 
him food for those ills “ flesh is heir to,” gave him a 
delicate ear for music, so nice and finished in its con¬ 
struction, that any thing discordant unnerved him 
^uite. 

“ Music moves us, and we know not why ; 

We feel the tear, but cannot trace their source. 

Is it the language of some other stale, 

Born of its memory f for what can wake 

The soul's strong instinct of another world, 

Like music f”—~ * j 

After much difficulty, and with the assistance of 
my old friend Cummings, (of whom I have heard no¬ 
thing for some time, but who I believe still lives in Ten¬ 
nessee ; of him, more anon,) Blinet succeeded in get¬ 
ting a snug room in the third-story of a house as free 
from rats as Ireland is from snakes; he chuckled at 
the idea of cheating the busy devils this time, and felt 
pleased that he had ratified the bargain with his land-1 
lady for a certain time. He had ensconced himself in 
his bed, he felt pleased with himself and the world— 
not a mouse was heard, not a cricket disturbed the so¬ 
lemn stillness of the-night: unfortunately for poor 
Blisset be had not taken into consideration the fact of 
the landlady’s having three fine daughters, and these 
fine daughters had fine beaux, and these beaux were 
all fine musicians, all of whom came on this particular 
night to serenade their mistresses. 

And lending the light wings of words, 

To many a thought that else had lain 
Unfledged and mute among the chords. 

These sounds awoke Blisset; first they came upon the 
ear harsh and unmusical; Blisset started up, “ a rat, a 
rat, dead for a ducat;’’ again came the music, 

Oh ! how faint, how weak— 

41 Damnation! what means all this ?”—thundered out 
the nervous player, M am I to have no peaoe, no rest; 
d grating is worse than-” Just then one 


of the musicians struck a chord of sweet sounds, from 
which 

** Language fades before^he spell.” 

Blisset sprung up, exclaiming, “ beautiful, heavenly; 
O, delightful”—the note changed —» I’ll pay my rent 
in advance. I’ll quit this scene of riot and discord, 
such catawauling, horrible.” M There, exquisite, su¬ 
perlative, beautiful, charming, heaven-bom music- 
curse that grating sound, a thousand times worse them 
rats.” Thus, the music acted upon him alternately, 
until the pleasure overcame the sense of pain, and of 
the two evils, he concluded that music, though bad, 
was preferable to rats. 

Blisset returned to England in 1821, to take posses¬ 
sion of some considerable property left him by his fa¬ 
ther, where he now resides in ease and retirement 

jThe author of these sketches begs leave to observe 
that all and every thing related therein are founded 
upon truth,and nothing shall be recorded but whalthe 
living friends of the departed will sanction, tfnd the 
dead, if alive, would not blush to read. 

There are two members of the old South Street 
Theatre connected with Russell’s company at the pre¬ 
sent moment, vix: Old Gray, and the prompt prompt¬ 
er, Higgins, of whom more hereafter.] 

AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 

Mr. Slaney, in his little volume on British Birds, 
qudtes the following interesting adventure from Gil¬ 
pin’s admirable work on Forest scenery. The scene 
of the adventure was on the low flat shores in Hamp¬ 
shire, opposite the Isle of Wight; the hero of it a wild 
fowl shooter:—“ Mounted on his mud pattens, he was 
travelling one of these mud-land plains in quest of 
ducks; and being only intent on his game, he suddenly 
found the waters, which had been brought forward 
with uncommon rapidity by some peculiar circum¬ 
stance of tide, had made an alarming progress around 
him. To whatever part he ran, he found himself 
completely invested by the tide; a thought struck him, 
as the only hope of safety; he retired to that part 
which was yet uncovered with water, and sticking 
the barrel of his gun, (which for the purpose of shoot¬ 
ing wild-fowl, was very long,) deep into the mod, hm 
resolved to hold fast by it as a support against th* 
waves, and to wait the ebbing of the tide. A common 
tide, he had reason to believe, would not in that place 
have reached above his middle, but this was a spring¬ 
tide, and brought forward by a strong westerly wind. 
The water had n<fw reached him; it covered the 
ground on which he stood; it rippled over his feet; 
it gained his knees, his waist Button after button 
was swallowed up, till at length it advanced to hi* 
very shoulders. With a palpitating heart he gave 
himself up for lost. Still, however, he held fast by 
his anchor: his eye was eagerly bent in search of some 
boat which might take its course that way; but none 
appeared. A solitary head, sometimes covered by a 
wave, was no object to be descried from the shore at 
the distance of half a league. Whilst he was making 
up hi* mind to the terrors of certain destruction, his 
attention was called to a new'object! He thought ha 
saw the uppermost button of his coat begin to appear. 
No mariner could behold a cape at sea with greater 
transport than he did the uppermost button of his 
coat! But the fluctuation of the water was such, and 
the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet some time . 
before he durst venture to assure himself that the but¬ 
ton was fairly above the level of the flood. At length, 
however, a second button appearing at intervals, his 
sensations may rather be conceived than described; 
and his joy gave him spirits and resolution to support 
his uneasy situation four or five bonis longer, till tb* 
had full, mind. 
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THE BIG BEGGAR OF ERIN*. 



Tb® vignette represents Daniel O’Connell with his hat in bis hand behind, and looking over his 
shoulder with one eye, while a group of beggars, of significant physiognomy and costume, 
are each striving to deposite his mite of the 44 rint,” or tribute. The verses subjoined are too witty 

to be lost. 


Air —“The Exile of Erin.'* 


There came for the Rint a big beggar of Erin— 

His shoulders were broad and his features were brass; 
And his countrymen bailed him with uproar and clieeriug, 
labile the Catholic clergy prepared for High Mass. 

Bat the Rint Day attracted his heart’s warm devotion— 

For this be returned to his Isle of the 0:ean ; 

And for this in ould Ireland he stirr’d up commotion, 

And humbug’d the ragged and indigent class. 

" Onld Ireland,” he cried, “ will 1 ever forsake you V* 

No! you'll find that my nerves are as firm as a flint: 

< To your wrongs and your sufferings at length I'll awake ye, 
But yet it is proper to give you a hint. 

When against Saxon despots defiance I’m hurling, 

The banner of freedom through Ireland unfurling, 

Tou all are aware that my motives nr&aterlinf— 

So come forward like trumps wld the Catholic Rint. 


“ See these tears on the mug of the big Agitator, 

At the cruel oppre«ion you’re doomed to endure; 
But tiust me, my jewels, that, sooner or later, 
O’Connell’s the lad that will find out a cure. 

Then keep up, brave boys—be united and steady; 

For I nm the patriot that always will head ye— 

But never forget to come down with the ready: 

Sure, who will deny that my motives are pure ? 

“ Tunder and turf, if I ever betray you ! 

Through thick and thin still your good I’ll pursue— 
Graiiud» warm—for your friendship I pray you— 
Ties eighty thousand, attach me to you. 

HeaveD shield ould Ireland from every disaster! 
Heaven <»hower prosperity faster and faster! 

Drop, my brave Paddies, tome browns in my castor— 
Sure, arn’t ft giving the divil his due?" 


LOVE WAS ONCE A LITTLE PUP. 

Air— Love was once a Little Boy. 


Love was once a little pup, 

Bow wow! bow wow! 
Always on us jumping up. 

Bow wow! bow wow! 
What tho’ he puts us in a fright, 

We set him at defiance quite, 

For he had no teeth, so he could not bite, 

Bow wow! bow wow! 

This little pup became a dog, 

Bow wow! bow wow! 
And turn'd our heads much worse than grog, 
Bow wow! bow wow ! 
I 


And if at him we dar’d to rail. 

To snap at us he’d never fail, 

I wish he had bit his own tail. 

Bow wow! bow wow! 


The dog is now his full grown sire. 

Bow wow! bow wow! 
And getting very queer about the eyes; 

Bow wow! bow wow! 


And when he cannot bite or sup, 

How shall we his loss make up ? 

Why get another little pup. 

Bow wow! bow wow ! 
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EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. I breaking rod tearing to pieces a great many valuable 


Captain Thompson, of the ship Troughlon, says; 
an English Journal, has written to the ownen of 
i that vessel, describing the eatesordinary escape of 
himself and crew from the peril* of the sea* and from 
an attack of pirates, whe beardsd them whiter the 
ship was a wreck.—Capt Thompson's letter ia dated 
from Canton, July 11, and it appears that be left 
Singapore in the Troughlon, on the 19th of June. On 
the 3d of July, he encountered a severe gala, which 
carried away the masts of the Trough ton, and the 
men were obliged to keep working constantly at the 
pumps to prevent the vessel from tanking. After be¬ 
ing for throe days in danger of sinking, be succeeded 
in reaching the Mandarin Cape, where the vesnl was i 
hoarded by between throe and four hundred moo, 
armed with pikes and swords, who rape la the 
. Troughlon in two large beate fmm fire shore. Capt 
Thompson than proceed Io say )— 

44 On seeing their inf lion was In Broader a* the 
mate and myself immediately jumped into the cabin 
and seized our pistols, with which wo kept iring 
through the companion and skylights. The skylights 
were now torn to pieces and thrown overboard, yeti 
seeing we wore determined, none of them bad the 
courage to enter the cabin; they then hove down 
firebrands, with the intention of burning ns. Our 
hopes of life at this time, were hut fkint, far I had 
already received two severe wounds in the right side, 
and had bled considerably. The cabins were now all 
in flames, and also the berths in which the main and 
myself had taken shelter; death, at Ibis time, in two 
of its most awful forma, presented itself and wo were 
left to the dreadful alternative of being butchered or 
burnt alive. It was due awful crisis that the 
idea of blowing the ship up with all on board, rather 
than submit, occurred; wo now threw 3 bbla. of gun¬ 
powder into the flames, which exploded, but from 
some unknown cause, did not taka the deeirad effect, 
only springing one of the beams, and starting the deck 
planks, and the companion of the cabin. At the 
msas o nf of the explosion, I made my escape into one 
of the after cabins; this the mate could not do, the 
berth in which he was being on fire, and their spears 
pointed at him through the door; how he succeeded 
afterwards in gaining the after cabins unhurt, is im¬ 
possible for mo to say; however, he got into the lar¬ 
board cabin and myself the star board. The larboard 
cabin being on fire, the flames and smoke soon drove 
him through the stem window into the sea, preferring, 
as he has sinoa told me, drowning to being burned 
alive. Here ha swam for a considerable time, and 
had a great many spaam darted at him, but fortunately 
was net wo—Hed; at last, one, more humane than 
the rest of the villains, hauled him into the boat, and 
lashed him tight sound the neck to a piece of timber 
that went across the stem of their boot After the 
mate jumped overboard, I found another barrel of 
powder, which I threw into the flames, but it bad no 
effect' At this time, I thought the mate had long 
since perished, and that myself and one of the seamen 
were the only living persons belonging to the ship. 
Shortly after, I was surprised to hear the second mate 
call my name, and beg M me to come upon deck and 
my life would be spared; and being in an exhausted 
state, from the loss of so much blood, and the cabin 
on fir* i ventured, but on coming up the companion, 
1 received another severe wound in the head; and I 
really believe the villain would certainly have killed 
me, k he had not been prevented by the rest. They 
then lashed me to the wheel chain, on my back, so 
tight as almost to stop circulation. Shortly after this, 
they brought the mate from the boat, and lashed him 
alongside me. They had by this time, extinguished 
the flames, and were breaking and tearing every thing 
10 pieoas. They soon found the dollars, and after 


packages, and taking every thing we hed, to nek* 
sure that there was no more, by ten P. If. they left 
us.—After they were gone, arid the mate hed reco¬ 
vered, ike people were found locked in different 
parts of Ike shift the cook and myself most severely 
wo und ed, and also one of the seamen; the steward 
was aba dreadfally burned from the explosion of put 
of the gunpowder. Fortunately, the mate was but 
slightly wounded; and after dressing our wounds an 
well as he could, we gut the ship to Macao on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, when the mate immediately went oa 
shore and stated Ike facts to Sir George Robinson, the 
superintend ant of tbs British trade. 

Wo—L Escape.—A friend of ours, a minister 
of the gospel —d a man of unimpeachable veracity, ne¬ 
vertheless — flwwsnt the following adventure. We 
give it foam his own mouth. He was standing on the 
deck and looking up Thug were in the gulf stream; 
the eea sun very high, the wind blew a hurricane al¬ 
most, and the ship lafaansed fearfully, yet he eqjoyed 
'Ihe magnificent spun* and could look undismayed up¬ 
on the warring of God’s mighty angels. Others were 
frightened, hut he, grsaily to his own surprise, felt no 
feu. All at once he received a blow as if something 
heavy and crushing had fofian upon him. Instantly 
he fo und himself in the was— and the roaring waves 
all about him and above hi— He heard the cry of 
catch him! catch hsm! sad before he knew where 
he was, his right shoulder struck the stem rail, and 
just prevented his being swept overboard. And in a 
moment more ha would have been loot! As he sprang 
to his feet and grasped at something with which to 
steady himself, he happened to look up. and there, on 
the very top of tho wave, apparently hanging right 
over the deck, and ready to fall and explode, he saw a 
huge shark— “ not darting like a huge spectre through 
the blue waters” — but literally hovering there, station¬ 
ary and motionless, on the edge of* tumbling cataract* 
and watching for his prey. No, it waa no spectre! It 
was a monster of the deep, distinctly seen through the 
clear waters and against the sky, in all its alarming 
proportions. There’s an escape for you! and whet is 
better by far, the story is a true story, and the man js 
now alive to confirm every tittle of it—JoA* Nmd. 

Matrimony Made Easy. —Nothing m the world, 
would please us so much as being converted into * 
“beautiful young girl,” but we should desire, at the same 
time, not to be converted into the Mahometan faith ; 
above aU, we should- strenuously protest against be¬ 
ing carried to Bosnia. It is true, as flic Rev. R WM- 
pole informs us, that there the young girls are allow¬ 
ed the extraordinary indulgence of walking about hx 
the day-time with their faces uncovered— a liberty, 
however, which mty be secured without going all 
the way to Bosnia for it; but then, unfortunately, 
it is also true, that there 44 any man of the place who 
is inclined to matrimony, if he happen to be pleased 
with any of these girls whom he sees in passing* 
throws an embroidered handkerchief on her head and 
neck; if he have not a handkerchief, any ether perl 
of his dram answers the rente purpose.” Now this is 
not quite so agreeable; to allow somebody who is 
41 pleased” with us, to throw—not himself at one’s feet 
—but his boots, perhaps, upon one’s neck. But this 
is far from being the worst; for 44 the girl is then 
obliged to retire home, regards herself as betrothed, 
and appears no more in public!” And all this, be¬ 
cause she has pleased somebody, and has had a hand¬ 
kerchief thrown over her head! Such is the penalty 
of being beautiful and living in Bosnia .'—Absolute 
plainness in unromantio England is really preferable 
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THE CORRUPT JUDGE. 


Towards the middle of the test century a dar¬ 
ing murder was committed in a coffee-house in 
Valletta, by a young man, the son of people in 
respectable circumstances, who, having words 
with another, on a very slight provocation, drew 
out a knife and stabbed him mortally; he then 
made his escape, but was captured next day by 
the officers of the police. Notwithstanding the 
testimony of several witnesses to the fact, and 
other convincing circumstantial evidence agsunst 
him, the prisoner persisted (indeed his only feasi¬ 
ble defeoce) in denying his having been the per¬ 
son who had inflicted the wound; he even Under¬ 
went the torture of the cavelletto, which 1 have 
elsewhere described, without coining to a con¬ 
fession. Notwithstanding this pertinacity, the 


1 him to death. Petition® sad 
supplications were made to no purpose to the 
judge fm his intercession with the grand master, 
ana to that prince himself for pardon. The time 
allotted bemg expired, the criminal, as is the 
custom m Maks, was removed three days previ¬ 
ous to execution in to the condemned chapel, 
where, wife a spiritual adviser, people in that 
unhappy stmation pass the few sad minutes re¬ 
maining to th em in fee offices of preparing 
themselves by compunction and prayer, for that 
pardon in the next world, from which human po- 
ficy excludes them in this. 

TWaof these trying days had passed, when the 
father of the criminal, persuading himself that 
or on yet a paidon might be obtained for his sow, 
could he but succeed in engaging the influence 
of the judge who bad condemned him in his fe- 
r, on the evening preceding the day on which 
sentence was to be carried into execution, 
se ate d himself, as it darkened, at the door of 
that functionary. Admittance was at first refus¬ 
ed ; but a douceur to the servant soon opened 
both door and ear of the judge to the supplicant. 
An abrupt negative had been already given in 
terms the most unequivocal, when the distressed 
parent, taking from under his cloak a bag con- 
mining one thousand Maltese crowns, a large 
sum for the time and place, put it on fee table, 
giving the judge to understand that double that 
amount would ne forthcoming in the event of a 
pardon being granted to his unhappy son. The 
judge remained for several minutes silent and 
absorbed in thought; at length he told the father 
in* a tow voice, but plain terms, that late as it 
new was, and difficult from that and other cir¬ 
cumstances, he would still, though the result was 
far from certain, do his best to avert the cruel 
doom inpending over the young man. After a 
little further consideration bedisminedhim with 
an order of admission to the prison, where nnder 
the pretext of taking a last leave of his child, he 
was to devise some plan for getting the priest out 
of the way, and detaining him as long as possible, 
in order to leave the judge sufficient time and 
free scope for putting into execution a design 
which he had conceived. Somewhat consoled, 
and relying on the judge’s ingenuity the father re¬ 
tired. Complying with the directions given, he 
saw his son, engaged the priest to accompany 
him home, and Kept him occupied in discourse 
until he supposed the judge had found time to 
carry his plan, whatever it might be, into execu¬ 
tion. 

The judge, in fee .mean time, eager to insure 
fee remainder of the sum promised, had formed 
his project; application so late to the prince he 
knew was not only useless, but might bring dis¬ 
credit and suspicion on himself, as ne had report¬ 
ed the case, from fee commencement, as one 


altogether unworthy of mercy, aad as calling (at 
severe and awful example. Sending for the 
goaler, who kept watch over the prisoner during 
fee night, and was considered as a sufficient 
guard, from the latter being heavily ironed, and 
the chapel within the prison walls, where a single 
call would immediately bring effectual assistance, 
he pretended to have still some doubts respect¬ 
ing the guilt of the young man, and feignedhiiik- 
self anxious to know if he had yet made an open 
avowal of his crime; the disclosures made to his 
spiritual adviser being, as our readers are aware, 
under fee sacred seal of confession, never in fee 
most distant manner to be alloded to, much less 
divulged, without incurring the guilt of sacrilege* 

Having beard the man's reply, the judge, 
der pretence of retiring to his library, to consult 
some authorities on the subject, left the room, 
directing him on no account to move from the 
spot before his return. This done, he lost net 
an instant in proceeding to the prison; entering 
the chapel, he told the yonng man. whom h3 
found in a state of extreme mental agitation, 
brought on by the horrors of his dreadful situation, 
wavering between the fear of approaching death 
and the hope, slight as it was. held out to nun by 
his father, that there was still a chance of safety 
for him, provided he complied immediately and 
exactly with bis directions— (< I am now about," 
he said, “to release you from your fetters; but 
you must be aware, in an island so limited in ex¬ 
tent as that of Malta, there is not fee slightest 
chance of yoor escaping fee vigilance and re¬ 
search of the officers of justice, alert as they will 
naturally be the instant you are found missing 
from these walls; take therefore this dagger, 
and he drew one from tinder his vest, “ proceed 
instantly to the coffee house in which you com¬ 
mitted the murder—it is not late, you will oer- 
tainly find people there at this hour—enter bold¬ 
ly, take good care that you are seen and re* 
cognized by ail present, then resolutely plunge 
the weapon into the body of the person nearest 
you, and immediately escape, leaving the stilet¬ 
to in the wound; return hither wife all possible 
speed, and leave the rest to me; bat recollect 
that every thing depends on your dexterity and 
despatch." The criminal, though just trembling 
on the verge of eternity, and fresh from the pi¬ 
ous exhortations of a minister of that God whose 
laws he had already so heinously offended, readily 
consented, at the suggestion of the wily judge, 
to cover himself from the consequences of one 
murder by the commission of another still more 
atrocious. Re took the knife, and leA fee 
chapel. His infernal adviser remained behind 
in a stale of anxiety and agitation ; a few mi¬ 
nutes relieved his suspense; fee coffee house was 
not far distant from the quarter in which the pri¬ 
son was situated. The young man returned con¬ 
fused and trembling, as persons recent from the 
commission of any dreadful offenoe are wont. 
Having ascertained the success of hit abomina¬ 
ble machinations, the judgfr carefully reconsign¬ 
ed the murderer to his fetters, and recommend¬ 
ing secrecy and presence of mind, for his own 
sake, took his leave. 

With hurried and irregular steps he had rush¬ 
ed into the coffee house, the scene of his former 
crime; his haggard countenance, his violent emo¬ 
tions, the wild glance of his unsettled eye, in¬ 
stantly drew the attention of all present, and 
he stood for a moment the object of their gaze. 
An exclamation of wonder ran round—it was 
surely the prisoner under sentence of death 
No! that was impossible; yet how remarkable* 
liic ttiieM ! The desperate man gave them but 
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little time for question and conjecture, before 
turning rapidly round, he plunged his dagger 
into the bosom of an unhappy individual who was 
standing near the door, and disappeared with 
the rapidity of lightning ; his unfortunate victim 
fell immediately, uttering a feeble cry. Medi¬ 
cal assistance was at hand, but so home was the 
thrust, that in a few minutes he was already a 
corpse. The unexpectedness and suddenuess of 
the blow, the confusion and alarm of the behold¬ 
ers, who were fixed to the spot in terror and 
amazement, effectually precluded any attempt 
to arrest the assassin. 

A murder so openly and daringly perpetrated 
soon threw the whole city of Valletta into con¬ 
sternation; thousands flocked to see the bleeding 
body. Mary people had beheld the deed ana 
recognized the murderer; but as it appeared to 
them, the culprit was lying at the time in the con¬ 
demned chapel, awaiting his doom in the morn¬ 
ing, they never for a moment entertained a sus¬ 
picion of his identity Valletta was very popul¬ 
ous, and contained many strangers; the murderer 
was therefore, in the opinion of all, an unknown 
person, bearing a striaing resemblance to the 
prisoner, perhaps the very individual who had 
Seen guilty of the prior crime. The wonderful 
and strange tale soon reached the ears of the 
judge; that impartial magistrate at once perceiv¬ 
ed the strong probability that the identity of the 
prisoner under condemnation had been mis¬ 
taken ; his resolution in asserting his innocence, 
which had always appeared extraordinary, war¬ 
ranted this opinion. To satisfy, however, him¬ 
self and the public, he immediately sent to the 
prison to ascertain if the criminal was really still 
in custody; being soon convinced upon this head, 
he took upon himself to suspend the execution, 
which was to have taken place soon after day¬ 
break, until these extraordinary circumstances 
should be satisfactorily investigated. In the 
morning, having the deposition of the persons 
present at the murder, he proceeded to the pa¬ 
lace of the grand master, to whom he submitted 
the whole case, now putting every thing in the 
most favourable light possible for the prisoner. 
A fact so superlatively atrocious as the real one 
was not likely to be suspected; the grand master, 
naturally loth, in a case ol so much doubt, to 
take away the life of a fellow creature, at the 
instigation of the judge, first respited, and in a 
few days afterwards granted a pardon to the 
young man, who was set at liberty.—He soon 
after left the island, and it was not until many 
years afterwards, when the grand master, the 
judge, the gaoler, and the servant, had all ceased 
to exist, that the strange story transpired, the 
murderer, then an old man and in a foreign 
country, himself disclosing it. 


A Singular Case.— It is stated in an English 
paper, that a lad in Legbourn was lately amus¬ 
ing himself by pursuing “ buzzing millers,” as 
they are called, when another flying in an oppo¬ 
site direction came with such velocity into his 
mouth, that it remained fixed in the thorax more 
than a quarter of an hour, after which it succeed¬ 
ed in crawling into the stomach. So dreadful was 
the sensation produced, that the boy continued 
retching for nearly twenty hours, and he only es¬ 
caped with his life, owing to the great care of a 
medical gentleman. 

Itshould be generally known that a small quan¬ 
tity of vinegar will generally destroy, immediate¬ 
ly, any insect that may’find its way into the sto¬ 
mach, and a little sailed oil will kill any insect 
that may enter the ear. 


A DANDY OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 



A beautiful youth of this kind I know— a dolt 
of the very first water—who said to an acquaintance 
recently, in my presence, " Do you know the Mim 
—’ s ofNoo-Yawk? What devilish susceitibta 
crechures they ar’, to be su-ah! I called on them a 
few months ago, and sang to them ‘ Zurich's Waters,* 
and * Me Sister De-ah,’ and don’t you think they both 
fell in love with me! Egad, they did so —iu I 
couldn’t relieve, and so I cut them. 1 vow I won't bo 
cruel to any one if I can help it— I won’t positively— 
would you f* 

This was at an Ordinary. M I say, stranger, mid a 
rough-looking book-pedlar from Illinois, who sal near 
this scented braggart, “you are not a man, are you? — 
a full bound man f You don’t sartingly answer to a 
masculine title, do you ? I should take you for a pocket 
edition of a sheep. Thera’s my sentiments, and you 
have ’em gratis. You hav’nt brains enough to thed- 
nate a kitten—yet you raalhj fancy that you are some¬ 
thing uncommon ! You are too flat to keep your eyea 
open, fully—and I’ll bet a wolf trap that the sight of a 
full-blown poppy would set you to sleep, any tuna*— 
Oh, psha! Landlord, give this thing a weak lemonade, 
scented with rose water—and tote me a pint of jtan- 
dy, hot with a red pepper in it, and a common *ogar. 
I’ll go bail for the bill.” 

Tho irresistible young man walked off with a min¬ 
gled look of insanity and anger. 


A plain lady on the boards of one of our theatres, is 
celebrated for the beauty of her teeth, which she tikes 
no little pains to exhibit, though it is rumored die is 
indebted for them to Mr. Bryant, the dentist Her 
loving husband asked a friend of ours the other day 
what he thought of her ? “ Why,” answered the meg, 
she is a charming actress, and then her beauty b so 
unique.” “ How so ?” quoth tho husband. “ Be fuse 
it is purely of the Tusk-an order!” 


Filial Affection.— “ John,” said a little irchifc I 
his brother, “ you must come home.” 

“What for?” queried John. 

" Why your daddy’s dead." Hjj 

“Oh, is that allf’^(&<s ff s q i »nfj c l s respo ns e. • 
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A LAY OF REAL LIFE. 


“ Some are bom with wooden spoons in their mouths, 
and some with a golden ladle."— Goldsmith. 

“ Some are born with tjn rings in their noses, and 
• some with silver ones."— Silversmith. 


Who ruined me ere I was bom. 

Sold every acre, grass or corn. 

And left the next heir all forlorn? 

My Grandfather. 

Who said my mother was no nurse, 

And physicked me and made me worse. 

Till in&ncy became a curse ? 

# My Grandmother. 

Who left me in the seventh year, 

A comfort to my mother dear, 

And Mr. Pope, the overaeer ? 

My Father. 

Who let me starve, to buy her gin, 

Till all my bones came through my skin. 
Then called me “ ugly little sin ? ” 

My Mother. 

Who said my mother was a Turk, 

And took me home—and made me work, 
And managed half my meals to shirk! 

My Aunt 

Who ** of all earthly things" would boast, 

“ He hated others’ brats the most," 

And therefore made me feel my post ? 

My Uncle. 

Who got in scrapes, an endless score, 

And always laid them at my door, 

Till many o bitter bang I bore ? 

My Cousin. 

Who took me home when mother died. 

Again with father to reside, 

Black! shoes, clean knives, run for and wide ? 

My Stepmother. 

Who marred my stealthy urchin joys. 

And when I played, cried “ what a noise P’ 
Girls always hector over boys ? 

My Sister. 

Who used to share in what was mine. 

Or took it all, did he incline, 

’Cause I was eight and he was nine f 
My Brother. 

Who stroked my head, and said, “ Good lad," 
And gave me sixpence, M all he had 
But at the stall the coin was bad ? 

My Godfather. 

Who, gratis, shared my social glass, 

But when misfortune came to pass. 

Referred me to the pump ? Alas! 

My Friend. 

Through all this weary world, in brief. 

Who ever sympathized with grief. 

Or shared my joy—my soul relief? 

Myself. 


A TALE TOLD IN A CHURCH-YARD. 

BY T. J. BARNETT. 

We were betrothed! the village pride, 

A laughing, dark-haired girl was she, 

Who, mindless of the world beside, 

Resigned her virgin heart to me ; 

A holy prize of vestal love. 

As pure as angel breathes above. 

With eyes that spoke, we often met 
In early life, in youthful yea$p,— 

How dear we loved, dark memory yet 
The record keeps,—’tis traced in tears;— 

Alas! how often is the past, 

The tomb of first love and the last! 

Stem time rushed on! (as rush he will 

Though hearts be severed—empires sweptO 
And many vows were broken—Still 
The faithfuj girl her promise kept; 

True to foe pledge her lips revealed. 

That mine confirmed, that both had sealed. 

The war cry rose! we parted, where 
The swelling wave a proud ship bore; 

Furled were her sails,—a tear,—a prayer,— 

A farewell kiss,-±-and all was o’er! 

Though hope forbade, I deemed that then 
We parted ne’er to meet again. 

Years came and went I the battle won, 

With pride I trod my native shore;— 

The dark and fearful strife was done; 

Affrighted peace looked glad once more: 

A warrior’s meed adorned my brow, i 
And all was changed— except my vow ! 

With eager steps I passed the crowd 

Of flattering knaves and greeting friends. 
Though many who had spumed me—bowed; 
(Such the importance title lends!) 

Honored with fame,—obeyed,—caress ed, 

But one gift more , and I were blest 

1 sought her humble cottage home, 

The scene of gay, of blithsome years. 

And all were there/—but the had gone! 

And I was wed to grief and tears. 

Yon rude plain-lettered stone will tell 
The grave of her I loved so well. 

Frtdonia, Indiana. 


LOVE’S CONJURATION. 

By the burning stars of night, 

That bathing in liquid light 

Their bright watch keep; 
And look from their thrones on high 
With a watchful, tender eye , 
Upon thy 

By the gentle sum er breeze 
That dallies amo’ the trees, 

Wooir ;he grove— 

By the blushim iwers of spring, 
That sweet od around them fling, 
Th» types of love; 

By love’s strc , resistless spell, 

By the heart at loves thee well, 

• I njure thee— 

By all thou oldest dearest. 

Oh, tell me, ‘hou hearest, 

'1 
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PJG TALES. 



Ai»— 1 li ff I had a donkey.** 

If I had an old hog that wouldn't go, 

D’ye think I’d beat him ? Oh, no, no, no! 

But gentle means I would surely try. 

And drive him in harness from his stye ; 

And if that method should chance to fail, 

I’d pull like the devil at the old hoc’s tail — 

Then the stupid brute, though he’d squeak and rail. 
Would go right; 

So if I had an old bog that wouldn't go. 

D’ye think I’d beat him ? Oh. no, no, no ! 

1 would not of course inflict a blow 
On my boggy. 


A Short Chapter o » Pigs.—A pig is a much 
abused animal—every unthinking bov worries, 
and every urchin throws brickbats at them—but 
they go through the world and put up with every 
thing with a most commendable philosophy. The 
gourmand, who boasts of his fine taste, and de¬ 
vours pates, sauces, and a thousand kinds of 
meats, is not a whit more luxurious than a pig 
who lies in the mud and water of a long summer 
day, and grunts at every one who goes by him. 
A pig is like a politician—there is no bole so nar ¬ 
row or so dirty that he will not creep through, 
squealing lustily ail the while to get a mouthful 
of corn from the public crib: they live in filth 
and it is second nature to them. And there is 
another point of resemblance—there is no ani¬ 
mal that makes so much noise at a trivial mis¬ 
hap, and none that gets over it and goes off qui¬ 
etly so quickly as a pig. The whole business of 
their lives is to get fat—and therein they resem¬ 
ble an alderman. They are more obstinate than 
a Dutchman, more perverse than a mule, and 
yet there is a laconic brevity about them in which 
they have the advantage of editors who write 
long articles to let the people know that they are 
on the fence. 

Reader, did you ever drive a pig to market ? 
If you did, you must have observed how the little 

a uealer ran from side to side of the road, like an 
itor accommodating himself to the humours of 
his patrons. All at once he would dodge you and 
run back with all his might; and if you had a 
cord to his neck.it was always about your legs. 

Almost every animal in the world goes out of 
it more decently than a pig. He makes as much 
noise about it as if his line was worth something, 
and squeals like vengeance till the last minute of 
its mortal existence. In this he is inconsistent, 
for he loses the character of a philosopher, which 
he has hitherto supported. He does indeed screw 
u his courage to the sticking point” but there it 
fails him. We could never explain to ourselves 
why a pig should be so tern bed at the thought 
of death. It cannot be that his conscience trou¬ 
bles him and forces him to set up so*dolorous a 
lamentation. It is as hard to get him lo die, as 
to put truth into the mouth of certain editors. 


Pigs are true republicans: they understand 
liberty and equality to perfection—they hare 
their rights and they defend them. They sleep 
after a true republican fashion—and if one 0 C 
their brethren undertakes to disturb them of a 
cold night, they make as woful an outciy as did 
a neighbour of ours when he lost a “ fat job.” A 
pig’s whole life is a farce, and ends in his being 
hung up by the heels with a stick in his mouth. 


A few years since, a letter made its appear¬ 
ance, said to have been written by an honest 
sailor to bis old father. If our memory serves us, 
it ran something in this form : 

On board the Thunder, at Spithead. 

Dear Father—We arriv 10 days ago—and"! 
baint bad no time to go and see you and dear 
mother—I want a pound of pigtail—please send 
it by bearer—I am sorry I cant see you but dont 
forget the pigtail—I hope mother is well and 
these few lines will find you in same state of 
health the best pigtail is at 7 dials—on the star¬ 
board side next the corner—Lord Dundas is our 
brave commander and the thunderer is a smash¬ 
ing ship—if you can’t get a pound of pigtail get 
half a pound—and the rest next time—give my 
love to ail enquiring friends—and send the pigtail 
without fail. We had a storm cruize—no light¬ 
ing to talk about and no prize money—and no 
pigtail—it give out a few months ago. 1 hope poor 
dear mother got safe over the cramps—don’t let 
that chap at 7 dials sham off poor pigtail upon 
you, if he does tell him a quarter gunner of the 
Thunder will hop aboard of him some day—dont 
forget to let all enquiring friends know I am safe 
and by no means forget the pigtail 

Your loving son Jotur Grumit. 

P S Dont forget the pigtail. 


Some ladies and gentlemen were one evening 
discussing the merits of Scottish literature : one 
spoke of Burns—another, of Scott—a third ad¬ 
mired Hogg’s tales. 44 Hogs’ tails!** exclaimed 
an old lady, whose ear had caught this remark 
alone; “ hogs’ tails ! why, bless me, I think any 
part of the crittur better than the tail!” 


CUTTING A BULL’S TAIL OFF 



4 Here is a true speculator. He is so intent on 
the report of the stock-list, that bis pocket is 
picked and he feels nothing of it, except the loss 
of his money. It is a good lesson, and we hope 
others may profit by k. DOOlP 
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THE DROP SCENE. 


I was bora at a village in Staffordshire, in the 
rioinity of numerous coal-pits, into many of 
which I had descended with that eager thirst of 
curiosity so prevalent in young and ardent 
minds. To me the scene was new and inspiring; 
and, when 1 gazed upon the wonders beneath the 
eartfo, 1 derived from them a greater zest in 
contemplating the wonders above it 1 took in¬ 
finite tfolight in listening to the superstitious 
legends of ‘ goblins damned, 1 so ready and grave¬ 
ly related by the old pitmen, and these subter¬ 
ranean tenements were the fervent resorts of my 
boUdays hours. As I was of an active and buoy¬ 
ant temperament, excitement with me was the 
one thing needful—the ne plus ultra of moral 
eqjoyment; and that particular excitement oc¬ 
casioned by the planning and execution of a prac¬ 
tical jest was in truth but a childish predilection; 
nevertheless, it grew up with the man; so that, 
though ia my adolescent years 1 could truly say 
that ‘ I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child/ yet 1 could not predicate of 
nmelr, that 4 when I became a man 1 put away 
childish tilings.* Matrimony, it was thought, 
would sober my restless and mercurial habits, 
and I was accordingly soon drawo within the 
circumscribed boundaries of a domestic circle. 
I was still, however, for a joke, in spite of connu¬ 
bial bliss; and my wife, who was good-humored 
end affectionate as she was beautiful, only laugh¬ 
ed at my follies and pursuaded her friends 
to do the iike n which gave a stimulus to my ha¬ 
bits* and thus increased momentum soon brought 
them to a climax. 

On the eve of some great dav, 1 well remem¬ 
ber—the annual fair o? a neighboring town, or 
something as eventful—the workmen of a large 
pit near my rustic dwelling had obtained leave 
to work during the night, in order that they 
might be free to enjoy the fun of the fair next 
day. ^1 accordingly determined to descend into 
the pit at'witching time of night,’ in the charac¬ 
ter of a goblin, ana terrify these dark rustics, in 
order to quicken their relish for the next day’s 
pleasure. I prepared the necessary disguise, 
and tied it up in a dark bandanna, and, having 
arranged with a friend to assist my descent into 
the * valley of black diamonds,” awaited that 
orach-dreaded hour— 

** When church-yards yawn, and graves give up their 


with most restless impatience. I almost counted 
die moments; but Time, as if to mock my anxi¬ 
ety, seamed to have folded bis wings, and— 

44 IA* a wounded snake, drag his slow length along/* 

Anxiety is never comatose; I had therefore 
no desire to sleep, for the fever of anticipation 
bud got so strong a hold upon me, that my pulse 
outran the ticking of the clock by at least sixty 
in a minute. The hand of the dial, to my very 
great joy, at length pointed to three quarters 
paat eleven, when! sallied forth, and found my 
mewls at the mouth of the pit,' awaiting my ar¬ 
rival. It was a beautiful moonlight night. The 
heavens were starred and cloudless. In spite of 
my sinister project I ooald not be insensible to 
the loveliness of the scene around me. The 
blee vault of beaveo was studded with innumera¬ 
ble stars* sparkling with light and life, radiant in 
celestial beauty, and reoordiag, in a language, 
mute indeed, but universally intelligible, the I 
omnipotence of him who hung their s glories in | 
the firmament, as the paragons of his creation.— 


Where can we so legibly read the power oral 
wisdom of the Godhead, as in the language of 
the skies, when Night is hanging out her lamp* 
on the wide battlements of Heaven, and itsacure 
plains stream with the effulgence of their glories? 
There is a vital loveliness in the clear, calm 
moonlight, which at once lifts the soul to the God 
of its existence, and makes it exult in the con¬ 
sciousness, that it is a part of that mighty scheme 
of motion and intelligence by which it is sur¬ 
rounded, aad in which it is absorbed. The 
beauty of the scene still lingers upon my memo¬ 
ry ; nor was I so entirely engrossed by the anti¬ 
cipations of a droll adventure, as to have aban¬ 
doned all relish for beauties which have never 
failed to kindle in my bosom the most impressive 
emotions of wonder and admiration. 

The mouth of the pit was encircled by a nde 
rail. The mode of descent was by a rope fasten- 
ed to a windlass, at the end of which was a piece 
of strong chain, terminated by across bar of iron. 
As I baa been accustomed in my boyish days to 
descend into these dark and CKoaratseus 

by a similar mode of conveyance, I had no feese 
upon the present occasion in repeating the freak- 
My friend placed himself at the windlass, in or¬ 
der to regulate my progress; and baring fisit 
dropped my bundle in the pit, I fixed ay foot 
firmly on the bur at the end of the chain, «nft 
commenced my somewhat perilous descent*— 
The harsh creaking of the crazy machine, as the 
tightened rope gradually u ncon e d from tite 
wooden cylinder round which it was rolled, unsav¬ 
ed, amid the silence of midnight, like the Mi¬ 
tering of unquiet spirits— 

M Doomed forsetated dm# to walk hf night* 
when— 


u Upon a corner sf the moss 
There hangs a vaporous drop pr ofo un d/* 

and a tremor of something like dread came over 
me when light was entirely excluded from my 
view, and the very * blackness of darknem* 
fearfully closed in around me. My program 
appeared to be extremely rapid, so much so Mt 
1 felt a sudden faintness steal upon me, hut 
this soon passed, yet, when 1 considered that mgr 
safety depended upon the strength of a rope 
scarcely more than an inch In diameter, I con¬ 
fess 1 felt for a moment that my life was held 
upon a very uncertain tenure, and the throbbhM 
of my heart became painfully accelerated, ft 
was by this time so dark that I could not dfctin 
guish the sides of the shaft, while the small 
fragments of earth which occasionally mL 0 
they were disturbed by my ptogr y. sounded in 
my ears with a loud ana terrifying lndirtinstooss* 
like the multiplied repercussion of echoes 4msi 
the vsplts of a cemetery. 

I bad not been long on the rope, when, to mf 
great surorise, 1 found my progress suddenly ar* 
rested. I waited for a few moments With usek 
impatience, under the idea that some impediment 
had arisen in the machine above; but fiediug, 
after a lapse of several minutes, that the rope ora 
which 1 was ballanced still continued stationery, 
1 concluded/bat 1 bad reached the bottom of the 
shaft, and prepared to quit the chain. 1 for¬ 
bore shouting to my friend above, least I should 
alarm the pitmen, and thus at once expose my* 
self to their coarse raillery, and mar my own «- 
version. I now became keenly sensible that I 
had done a very foolish thing in venturing by 
night into a pit which 1 had not examined by 
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day, and some very unpleasant apprehensions 
began to steal over me; however, summoning 
my resolution, and persuading myself that 1 
must be within a yard at most of terra firma, I 
slid down the chain until my hands grasped the 
cross bar, when, to my utmost consternation and 
horror, my feet rested upon nothing, and I found 
myself swinging with the most fearful oscillation 
in the ‘empty air.’ 1 stretched myself to my 
utmost length, but in vain. 1 still swung, and 
there appeared to be a supernatural power in 
the dark void around me, dragging me down 
into the black gulf beneath. The whole mass of 
blood seemed as it were to circulate only down¬ 
ward, and I became, for the first time, most 
painfully sensible of my own gravitation. That 
mysterious principle, by which all material ob¬ 
jects are attracted to one common centre, ap¬ 
peared to be increased a thousand fold, and 1 
already fancied that I saw my brains whitening 
, the black pavement below. My blood curdled. 

* I strove to regain my former position on the 
chain, but found myself unable to raise my body 
to a sufficient elevation to enable me to grasp ii 
above the bar from which l was suspended. My 
arms were stretched to their utmost tension, and 
I felt all the pangs of luxation. My sensations 
were appalling. It* seemed as if an enormous 
weight were attached to my extremities, and the 
most fearful noise met my ears, as though the 
dismal ministers of doom were exulting in the 
near possession of their victim. It was clear that 
1 could not long maintain my hold. 1 shuddered; 
my temples were bedewed with drops of bitter 
agony. My eyes, stretched open to their utmost 
extent, could still distinguish nothing in the 
pitchy void around me. My tongue was parch¬ 
ed with the violence of my exertions. How did 
I curse my fol!y ? in having wantonly brought 
myself into such jeopardy ! W hat a situation! 
To hang between time and eternity, about to 
drop from the one into the other, and to quit 
reality for uncertainty—-to be suspended over a 
dark and horrible pit, were no eye could behold 
my sufferings but his to whom ‘darkness and 
light are both alike’—about to perish without one 
expression of consolation or sympathy frorfi her 
who was the depository of my tenderest affec¬ 
tions, though I had so often laughed at her gen¬ 
tle rebukes whenever she attempted to check 
the exuberance of my wayward will. Reflec¬ 
tions rushed like a whirlwind through my brain. 
Thongh the period of tr y involuntary suspension 
had been but a few minutes, as many painful 
thoughts crowded into my mind, as under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances would have filled up the 
melancholy void of years. 1 remembered my 
child, and groaned* 4 Thou wilt soon be father¬ 
less, my boy ;and thy father’—O God ! what 
a reflection! Tears, scalding and bitter, stream¬ 
ed down my heated cheeks, but I hhd no hand to 
dash them off; for, although 1 felt destruction te 
be near, I still clung to life with that instinctive 
energy which is common alike to the coward and 
the bryve in the hour of extremity. 1 thought, 
forth© first time,upon my iniquities, and felt that 
1 had a fearful reckoning to make with him be¬ 
fore whom I was about to appear, but for which 
1 was altogether unprepared. How should 1 
meet that omnipresence eye which had read my 
inmost thoughts, and which therefore knew, but 
too well, that I had rather beeft a worshipper of 
the idols of this world, than of him wtyo * founded 
it upon the seas, and prepared it upon the floods. ’ 
A pang pierced through my bosom', as my mind 
confusedly reverted to my spiritual insecurity. 
The possibility of what my futurity might be 
flashed like a stream of lightning through my 
flram. I shouted to my friend above—in vain. 
He heard me apt. Feeling my strength fast de¬ 


serting me, I concentrated all my energies in one 
resolved effort, and, lifting myself above the 
bar, made a plunge at the chain. The endeavor 
was unavailing; 1 missed my bold, and from the 
violence of the exertion, was swung round and 
round with a velocity that almost deprived me 
of consciousness. I now hung by one band ever 
the dark abyss. 1 felt that I had but a few 
moments betwepn life and death. My brans 
reeled ; I put up a short prayer to Heaven, and, 
scarcely conscious of the action, unclasped the 
bar, and dropped into the terrible abyss. I wss 
all but insensible when I fell; yet a something 
of consciousness remained te me, and it appear¬ 
ed to my fading fancy that 1 was some time 
whirling in the air before 1 met the earth. My 
senses now utterly deserted me. When I reco¬ 
vered them, 1 found myself supported on the 
smutty knee of a pitman, who was chafing my 
temple with fingers that had not known the 
wholesome application of water since their heb- 
damadel ablution just five days before. 1 gaxed 
around me with an expression of stnpified 
amazement. 1 looked up, and saw the awful 
chain swinging scarcely a yard above my head; 
and, upon putting myself in the position which I 
had just so fearfully quitted, I discovered, to my 
inexpressible surprise and mortification, that 
from t lie distance Detween my toe and the ground 
when nty body was at its utmost stretch, 1 had 
fallen from the prodigious height of two iueHKS* 


Consumption.— A young lady in the last 
stages of consumption was lately restored to bet 
health by the following extraordinary and acci¬ 
dental remedy. She had long been attended by 
the faculty, but derived no benefit from their 
prescriptions, and considered herself verging to 
the end of her existence, when she retireoduring 
the summer to a vale in the country, with the 
intention to wait in solitude the hour of her ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. While in that situation* 
it was her custom to rise as early as her malady 
would permit, and contemplate the beauties of 
nature and the wonderful works of God from her 
chamber window, from which she observed a dog 
belonging to tbe house, with scarcely any flesh 
on its bones, constantly go and lick the dew off 
a camomile bed in the garden, in doing which 
the animal was noticed to alter in appearance* 
to recover strength, and finally to look plump 
and well. Tbe singularity of the circumstance 
was impressed strongly on the lady's mind, and 
induced her to try what effect might be produ¬ 
ced from following the dog's example. 8ne ac¬ 
cordingly procured the dew from the same bed 
of camomile, drank a small quantity each morn¬ 
ing, and after continuing it some time, expe¬ 
rienced some relief; her appetite became regu¬ 
lar , and she found a return of spirits, and in the 
end was completely cured. 


Furr Lovx.— A Fad. —Jeremy Dumps had ar¬ 
rived at a period of life when he thought a wife would 
be quite a convenient acquisition to his houeehold. 
Accordingly he made some inquiries among his friends 
who would be a suitable person for him. “Alice 
Bradshaw will make you a good wife,” said a neigh¬ 
bour. “Well, I’ll take a look at her,” said Jeremy, as 
if he was about to view a piece of land or a hone. 
Pursuant to this, he mounted his pony and rode 
straightway to the door of the damsel, whom be bed 
never seen. He knocked, she appeared at the doer; 
after the usual salutation, he remarked, • 1 wonder if 
you're the gal what's been recommended to me; if you 
be. just say so, and I'll com* in, and stay all night 
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“ Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed Btrange fellows in her time.” 


Our friend in the picture is not the only nor 
the worst specimen of double-fai ednest , which 
the present “ mortal tinlfcs afford." Most men 
are affected with some thing of the sort: indeed, 
so prevalent is it, that it may fairly be termed 
epidemic. With the politician it is a constitu¬ 
tional complaint: he is never wholly rid of it. 
Meet him when you will, and you may detect 
the symptoms. He bows, and smiles, and 
cringes while you are present, and no sooner is 
your back turned than he reviles you for an ass. 
The parson, the lawyer, the doctor, all partake 
of it; and even the tailor, who, while he mea¬ 
sures, applauds your graceful proportions,laughs 
in his sleeve at the eagerness with which you 
swallow his flatteries. Your friend, who would 
move heaven and earth to serve you, not unfre- 
quently makes himself merry with your follies; 
and your lady-love—if you have one—for all her 
gracious smiles and cozening speeches, thinks 
. far more highly of your purse than your person. 
It is a sad truth, but experience teaches bitterly 
that it is, a truth, that 

“All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women are but players,” 

who, under various false guises, strive to juggle, 
and cheat, and trick each other; and all who 
have attentively watched the great drama of life, 
must have remarked how few—how very few 
there are, who perforin their part9 true to na¬ 
ture. Mark that portly personage who is now 
passing. His smooth forehead—his mild, blue eye 
—his well-cut inouth—all denote the most active 
benevolence; and yet, he has just refused a 
paltry sixpence to a poor woman who, with tears 
in her eves, implored the means to save a suffer- 

i 2 


ing babe from starvation ! See those young la¬ 
dies : how charming in the freshness of their 
budding beauty : how graceful in the fulness of 
their young innocence : how lovingly they lean 
upon each other: how eloquently their fond 
looks tell of mutual affection. Alas! their young 
hearts are filled with bitter rivalry, and they are 
meditating schemes of the deepest injury. Be¬ 
hold—but let us quit this homily, and go laugh 
at the world, like the honest fellow with the 
cockade ; not look severe and frown, after the 
fashion of the musty old dumps in the three-cor¬ 
nered hat. 


THE NIGHTMARE. 



" I had a dream which was not all a dream.”—B yron. 


Say, reader, didst thou ever chance to dream 
Of ghosts, of goblins, and uncivil devils, 

Trooping upon thee in a mighty team, 

Making life's up-hill fraught with ills and evils— 

All firmly bent upon a deed infernal, 

Beneath the pale of gloomy hours nuclurnal? 

If so, just list thee, while 1 now relate 
What horrid phantoms have my sleep disturbed; 
What obstacles unconquerably great 
Have all my visionary fancies curbed, 

Till I, about to gain my goal ideal, 

Have woke, and found sleep’s images unreal. 

•Twas in the season of the year when trees, 

■horn of their foliage, tell n welcome tale; 

When Autumn’s sweetness fills the evening breeze. 

And healthful youth glide sportive through the vale; 
When fields display the brightly golden corn, 

And burnished twilight bodes a frosty morn. 

1 raised my window to the highest button, 

And then resumed my restless bed to sleep; 

Thinking, perchance, of well stuffed veal or mutton. 

Or the las> novel, as to snoring deep, 

I fell asleep, with feelings all propitious, 

And but for folly, should have slept delicious. 

I dreamed of wandering in a foreign region, 

’Mid beings ell untaught in Custom's school; 

Who knew nought of a preceptive religion, 

Or captive minds chained to a dogged rule; 

Beings of beauty—virtue—unpretended— 

Whose law's no senators had e’er amended. 

Yet farther on I went, and found a nation, 

In shapes and forms most hideously uncouth; 

Each acting parts unsuited to their station ; ; 

Youth joined with age, and crippled age with youth: 
Bo strange to me they were, I scarcely knew toj 

Whether from youth to age, or age to youth they grew. 
Still on I went, as fearfully aghast, 

I mingled with much stranger beings yet; 

Inhabitants of wilds and caverns vast. 

Whose dreariness became a shunless net— 

Till I, unnoticed, found myself surrounded 
By ghosts, whose revelries unearthly sounded. 

I gazed about with an astounded gape, 

As round upon me close they gathering came, 

In hopes to find an opening for escape. 

There was the pyre all ready for the flame, 

An<» I the victim! With desperation bold, 

I sprang—and woke!—chilled wi(b the piercing cola 
All tales should have their moral. Mine hath one, 
Which reason cannot well discuss amiss; 

If strict adhered to, we some ills may shun, 

And life much better, happier, pas* ’Tis this: 
Though evenings \va,rin inftliiSe t^ee to perspiring, 

Yet close ycrar windows erarto fled retiring. 
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EVENING DIVERSIONS. 



“ Come, tails, let's push the bowl about, 

These ars the tipies for social parties; 

A ad as we’ve drank the other bout. 

We’ll go another now, my heartiest 

" Tie true. I’m getting rather queer. 

But now's the time to drink or never; 

A hamper toast I’ll volunteer— 

Our country and reform for ever! 

44 1 always was a tad ef spunk. 

And in a spree eon save my bsooa; 

Perhaps now you suppose we druak— 

But dam me if you a’n’t mistaken! 

“ I’ll stand no aenaenfe—no, not I! 

A precious row I soon can kick up 1 

You waiter 1 ws are very dry— 

Why don’t yon bring that liquor?”—{hiccup. 


A Teabedt or AneuaDiTY.— *• We read,’* snith A young lady, dwed in male apparel lately**'*?* 
Bcniardon Scardon, “ tliat» in the family of Limino, at on Pot from Vermont, in order toaee her unde 
Padua, there were open two brothers, who being, on a burgh, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of asking™*** 
summer’s day* in the country, want abroad after wp* matmce for her felher, who had been formerly m™*' 
per, talking togetbav ef many things. As they were ent circumstenoee, but who having met with —mg 
standing aid gasiag ipeo the stars that twinkled in the tune, was at the time lying in Vermont jail for 
sky, being then very elear, one of them began in rnenv person's debt. Having arrived at Newcastle, 
meat to say to the other. ‘’Would 1 had as many oxen she was informed that her uncle was as poor at — 
as I see start in yon firmament.** The other answers father, and could render her no assistance. 0m*PP°“T 
him presently, ’’And would I bad a pastor® as wide as ed and discouraged,she turned her steps hooew*™* 
the firmament,*” and therewith turning to hia brother, and her purse becoming exhausted, a brute off “JJ’ 
faith unto him, ‘‘Where wouldst thou feed thy oxen?” lord seized a port of her clothing in payment of a wf®’’ 
“ Marrie, in thy pasture,” quoth his brother. •• But lodging. She afterwards stopped at a public boh*? 
how. if I would not let thee?” said the other. “ I would,” Meadville, and her aex becoming known, she was*®* 
quoth the first , u whether thou wooldat or not” ‘‘What,” ly furnished with proper clothing and the tneatf * 
vepUed the second, “ in spite of my teeth?” “ Yes,” prosecuting her journey home. Such an entspjj * 
answers the other, “ whatsoever ihou couldat de to the filial affection in a young and delicate female, seed 9 
contrary.” Hereupon their sport turned to outragsous all the refinements of society, cannot be too mocha* 
words, and at last to fury, the one still offering to he mired. Her disguise was assumed for the pun*** 
loader than the other, that in the end they drew their securing her personal safety daring her 
swords, and fell to it so hotly that hi the torn of a journey of something like sut hundred miles, mmer 
hand thty ran one another through the body, so that the taken solely with the hope of liberating a father m — 
one fell One way and the other another wey, both wel- prison, 
taring in their blood.” 
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MORNING REFLECTIONS. 



Who baa not known that painful bear. 
When, from tbe fumes of liquor waking, 

Reason, in part, regains her power, 

With stomach sick and noddle aching? 

Ob, hew we execrate tbe wine, 

Tim punch, the tone, the midnight revel; 

Ah! getting tipsy is divine, 

But getting sober is tbe devil! 

44 My memory is quite confheod! 

Why did we have another bowl it ? 

1 bjr mhuth is parched, roy bones are bruised, 
And in the gutter I’ve beep rolling! 

44 Night after night to keep it up, 

Is of the system downright slaughter: 

Oh, let me have of tea a cep, 

And bring a glass of soda water.” 


BciTine Down.—The following recital is well cal- an immense bludgeon, large enough to bn called g elg^. 
ciliated to give the reader an idea of tbe degraded state, As tbe Unified host swung round at arm'? length or my 
both moral and political, of tbe Rusriia peasantry. Twer, dout\ champion, the blows fell like bail npqn mltofiL 
says Sir R. K. Porter, la a place of considerable com- while he kept bawling oat “twenty—fifteen—ten." 
meree owing to iu situation on the conflux of two ad. till be reduced bis demand to the more reaaegaAle sat 
ventageous riven. And perhaps on Ibis account we of two roubles. On this cry, like tbe last bidding at an 
found a very good inn, which was no trifling comfort; auction, tbe appraiser was satisfied, and the hammer 
though we were detained, and imposed on too, by the fell. The poor battered wretch wag released, gml how- 
tkuasinem and roguery of the host. Onr unlucky ha- with a grateful air to hi# chastiser he turned to inf* 
touche, after a variety of disasters in our journey, liere A imost killed with laughter at so extraordinary a sight* 
broke fairly down, ana thus proved the folly of matin? I pud him his roubles. I was po less amused at tb* 
Use, ia these regions, of aby carriage that it not adapied >tup»d indifference wi»h which the standers by regdVdcd 
to the roads and horses of the country. After mtch tbe transaction, and 1 got into the kibitkato pursue my 
bungling, went length got the vehicle mounted on its journey, debating with myself whether the frequent 
skates, and I inquired of the landlord his demand for tbe drubbings these slaves endure really reduces their flesh 
■hare be bad in the repairs; be coolly asked thirty rou- tp the consistence of stock fish, or whether tbe friendly 
blest So exorbitant a charge occasioned me to remon- »heep-skms on their back do not blnnt tbe force of the 
itrate. At this moment my servant came up: an honest Russ blows which would otherwise threaten not only brntme 
who some time before bad been made free. He inquir but broken tones. The bow be made to my triumphant 
ed what was the matter; I told him tbe extortion ot ih» vali t amused me as much as any thing* and as we dreye 
man, and that I wanted to beat him down. “ I’ll beat "ff, he repeated his obeisance with as much ffspect as if 
him down!” cried he, catching the poor wretch bv tbe we bad given bim a hundred ducats, instead of a few row- 
heard, and laying upon his shoulders with all his might, bles and a drubbing into the bargain. 
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THE INQUISITIVE GENTLEMAN. 



Mb. JxbxbiAH ffrfcmsBABta lost bis left eye | homestead in great numbers. Upon one occa- 
in gratifying an excessive and unwearied thirst sion, he crept into a large butt, wherein wae 
for information. It was sacrificed upon the deposited the stock of potatoes, and was con- 
shrine of knowledge. Other acts of self-devo- fined therein for four and twenty boars, by the 
tion are upon record, of other great men, who servant’s closing the lid, (which he supposed had 
immolated themselves to farther the advance been left open by mistake,) and securing it in 
of science. Guyon of Marseilles dissected and the usual manner by a padlock. Jedediah as- 
examined the body of a person who had died of serted, upon his egression thence, that be mere- 
tbe plague, for the purpose of ascertaining the ly wished to count the farinaceous vegetables* 
nature of the disease; be purchased success with to ascertain bow much time would elapae be- 
his hfe. A late French philosopher stifled him- fore their consumption. 

eetfwith the fumes of charcoal, to learn the tf- The amusements of Ibis feted being were in 
feet upon the human system; and the eye of Mr. strict conformity with this unhappy propensity. 
Jedediah Eversearch was pricked out by a He usually took his station, at a very earI t 
needle, as it was applied to the key-hole of a hour, near the head of State-street, and watched 
buttery door, to discover the number of pies for every gentleman who wore green spectacles, 
that had bean baked for the New Year’s These persons be pursued iodefatigably, until 
Saturnalia. The house-maid heard bis breath- be could compass their acquaintance and dis¬ 
ings at the aperture, and imagined he was listen- cover the origin of the defect in their visual 
ing to her culinary consultations with a fellow- organs; probably hoping to find some one who 
♦ servant She staobed at the ear, but extin- had suffered in the same cause with himself, 
guisbed the left eye of Jedediah for ever. At last, he became a perfect pest to all persooo 

His parents, after mourning a due season for in green glasses; and a very general dispersion 
the loos of the darkened optic, consoled them- of them might be seen on ’Change, whenever 
selves with hoping that this accident would put Jededtah’s uncouth figure presented itself. In- 
a period to tne troublesome inquisitiveness of deed, it is a well-attested fact, that several wear- 
their son. Futile anticipatioir! Jedediah was ers of those “ blessings for the aged,” abandon- 
no able to resume his peripatetic occu- ed them entirely, and carried pocket telescopes, 

potions, than be adorned his usual protuberance to avoid his unremitted persecutions. But all 
with a pair of green spectacles, to conceal the was in vain; for Jededian continually pursued 
deformity in his visage, and returned to the these afflicted people, requesting the loan of a 
charge with redoubled fury. It seemed as if spy-glass, to discern some distant object, which 
his thirst for seeing every thing, and every body, bis single organ could not compass without the 
bad increased with the loss or the left window aid of it. One little man, in a dreadnought coat 
of his brain. No hole or corner of the house and cocked bat, with a mouth like a rent in an 
escaped him. He was as well acquainted with oysterman’s lantern, and a nose resembling a 
every nook in the family mansion as a rat with seed cucumber; could alone bid defiance'to the 
its hole. This acquaintance once attained, tormentor; and he glared so fiercely upon 
might be Supposed to have satisfied the most Jedediah, over his spectacles, from a pair of 
cunous inquirer. But not so; Jedediah made carnation eyes, that all attempts upon nis pri- 
his rounds as regularly each day as do the goo- vacy were completely baffled by the pugnacity 
moos of a town clock: searching drawers, of his physiognomy. 

trunks, and bandboxes; crevices, corners, and Jedediah Eversearch had attained the age of 
Iqop-boles; and more than once has he been thirty, without entering into hymeneal blessed- 
nipped in the garret by the soap-trap, which ness. He bad, it is true, been several times 
by in waiting, with its scraggy jaws, for the “ engaged;” but his predilection for the contents 
rats that caprioled about the attic or the old of work-bags, indispensables, and other little 
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articles pertaining to a lady's paraphernalia, 
proved an insuperable bar to an union. It is 
well known that ladies hare an invincible ob¬ 
jection to a curious man; consequently poor 
Jedediah was thrown out of “ Cupid's calendar," 
to make room for fragments of humanity pos¬ 
sessing a less ardent thirst for information. Ke- 
peaied disappointments were severe blows to 
Dim, for be had a longing desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with the mysteries of the marriage 
state; bat he bore the frustration of his hopes 
like a philosopher, returning, after each succes¬ 
sive dismissal, to his inquisitive researches with 
unabated eagerness. 

At last, however, he had the good fortune to 
encounter a lady, whose charms were rather 
u in the yellow leaf 5 ” and who, preferring even 
the prying Mr. Eversearch to a longer search, 
consented to become his bride. It required ail 
the art of an accomplished spinster of forty to 
parry the questions of her intended spouse, 
touching her age. He considered his character 
at stake on the result, and made use of all tfie 
stratagems of a veteran in the inquiry, becoming 
quite Eerce at each successive repulse. Final¬ 
ly, she satisfied him by pleading to thirty-five; 
and the delighted Jedediah, at tne age of thirty- 
two, was buckled to the fascinating Miss Belinda 
Bendthebow. Amiable woman! let me here 
pay a passing tribute to another victim of 
“ fatal curiosity." 

** Thine was the smile, and thine the bloom, • 
Where hopes might fancy ripened charms.’* 

But thou art no more; yet the willow and the 
wailing Eversearch nightly bend over thy rest¬ 
ing place. 

As an impartial historian, I must allow that 
Jedediah was the “ death of his wife." Like 
moat ladies who have advanced in life previous¬ 
ly to yielding to the gentle .chains of Hymen, 
she bad her “ little peculiarities." The unfor¬ 
tunate husband was for ever transgressing. He 
cut off the tail of her lap-dog, to discover if the 
component part were bone or cartillage; pluck¬ 
ed and singed her favorite parrot, to compare 
the skin and pen-feathers with those of a chick¬ 
en; and, finally, filled her snuff-box with ground 
coffee, to learn what might be its effect upon 
the nasal organs. These, and many similar ex¬ 
periments, embittered the union of Jedediah 
and Belinda, and she soon sunk under her 
troubles. The husband was quite disconsolate 
at her Ipsa, and wondered what could have car¬ 
ried her off so soon. 

Mr. Eversearch is now thirty-eight years of 
age, and as industrious and pertinacious as in 
his youthful days. I perceived him, a few 
weeks since, dodging an elderly gentleman in 
Washington-street, who wore a pair of antique 
•ihrer buckles upon the knees of his velvet 
breeches; these symbols of the olden time had 
attracted the falcon glance of Jedediah, who, 
doubtless, half determined to ascertain their an- 
tiquity; and I left him in full chase after their 
owner, whose uncomfortable elongation of coun¬ 
tenance too plainly betrayed bis suspicion that 
nil pursuer had a design upon him. 


Perhaps it may be a philanthropic act to de¬ 
scribe the apparel of this person, that the com¬ 
munity may not be alarmed at any demonstra¬ 
tion he may make towards their pockets, as he 
frequently endeavours to ascertain the name of 
a passenger who interests him, by abstracting 
the corner of a handkerchief from its resting- 
place, that he may obtain a glimpse of the marie 
upon its corner. 

His hat is of a very dubious and suspicious 
character, varying between the Jackson broad¬ 
brim, and the English conical; and proving a 
complete poser to the prying politician. Its 
crown is low, and bears indubitable marks of 
having seen hard service; the rim is of the 
width of an apple-peel, and is worn down in 
front nearly to tbe crown, which defect was 
caused by the laborious burrowing of its owner 
into odd holes and corners. 

The body of his coat is of faded blue broad¬ 
cloth ; but the arms have been so often worn out 
by a thrusting into deep crevices, and so often 
replaced by new ones, that there is no congruity 
io colour Detween them and the main part 
aforesaid. Most of the buttons upon this gar¬ 
ment are wanting, Jedediah having twisted 
them off to ascertain the name of tbe maker •, 
consequently, the coat continually flies open, 
disclosing a vest resembling a patchwork bed 

J juilt. This article be succeeded in rescuing 
rom his irreconcileable enemies, the rats, sifter 
a long and dubious struggle with them in their 
very dens. It was immediately repaired with 
great care, and it is now worn by htm ns n me¬ 
mento of a great and glorious victory. 

The small-clothes of this eccentric gentleman 
are of the stoutest buckskin, and have suffered 
great and frequent decay at the knees, from the 
crawling habits of tbe owner; they are now 
patched and stuffed, and covered over with 
jointed copper plates, which Jedediah has in¬ 
formed me effectually resist friction. 

In direct opposition to the fashion of the 
times, Mr. Eversearch indulges in long boots 
and tassels. The threads of these ornamental 
appendages he takes much delight in counting 
daily; indeed it is his favourite amusement, save 
that of enumerating the hairs upon the beck of 
a dingy cat, which prowls about his paternal 
dwelling. Tbe accomplishment of this latter 
feat appeared to me incredible; but he assured 
me, that, by perseverance, he had accomplished 
it several times; twice having shaved the back 
of the veteran tnouser, to ascertain if the hairs 
would be renewed in equal number. 

1 have thus endeavoured to give a feeble de¬ 
lineation of the exterior of this inquisitive gen¬ 
tleman. His moral and intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions entitle him to the sincere good will of his 
fellow sinners, but his prying propensity renders 
him a bugbear and a nuisance. 

I know, indeed, of no greater pest, except it be 
a person 1 meet at a certain literary institution 
in this city, who reads one morning paper with 
his eyes, a second with his elbows, holding a 
third in his hand, to (he utter discomfiture and 
perplexity of his civil co-frequenters. 
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Am Tuti la Ike ga rita mt Vernas oae daf, 

Was spartiag where he was ftrkUUUa to plag, 

He ftarM that same aytpfc might his mischief iflsHoie; 
9o he aUly ooaceal’d himself mailer a roee* 

Fall Ulf U« to 


Whea the llheaesi la fbaad to thy breath ead thy lipe. 
Where Hoaey the sweetest the summer bee atps. 

Where hare, t imid Lowe, fbmmd the safest repose. 

There ear secret will keep) dearest) maker the rose* 
Falj lik 9 U) to 


THE SPRING. 


I lore not Spring—I cannot bear 
Thil kind of fickle woman weather, 
The mingling up of mile and tear, 

And 44 ne’er the same an hour together.' 
One moment, and its tunny ray 

la smiling bright as hope be tore you, 
The next, and ere you cron the way, 

’Tia raining, hailing, snowing o’er you- 

I love not Spring—its blooming flowers 
Are very well for poet’s verses, 

But he that feels its “ sunny showera,” 

Is apt in prase to vent his curses. 

Give me that season of the year 
When Nature, more sedate, repose*— 
Can man life’s ills more calmly bear 
Because they’re felt 44 among the rosea.” 


I love not Spring—though with it oome 
The swallows from their farthest station, 
And then is heard the distant hum 
Of all the insect generation; 

I’d rather have a cheering fire— . 

A bottle of old wine before me— 

Such swallows I much more admire, 

Than those that now are flying o’er me. 

I bve not Spring—you search in vain 
The market through to find a dinner. 
And scarce are able to obtain 
Enough to feed a 44 young beginner.” 

Let maudlin Misses long to see 

The charms of this 44 delightful season 
Such charms, l must confess, to me 

Are not the fruits of 44 rhyme or re ason / * 
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ALICE FORD; 


OR. THE LAST DATS OP QUEEN MART. 


u Close the book* Alice/’ said tb# venerable 
gray-headed old man to his daughter, who sat 
him on a low stool, reading aloud; it is 
jotting dark; I feel weary; we will have our 
caetanary meal, and then to bed.” 

His daughter rose immediately; and, first 
carefully depositing the large and thickly-bound 
volume, with its massy clasps, in a box which 
stood in one corner of the room, she set about 
T aking the desired arrangement. 

The small cottage occupied by Stephen Ford 
and bis daughter, seas situated in a retired lane, 
not far from the then royal forest of Epping. Its 
owner bad, by early industry, obtaioed a suffi¬ 
cient competence to enable him to pasa^ bis old 
age in comfort He was a widower, left with 
two children, a son and a daughter. Alice was 
just seventeen, and the joy and delight of her 
lather. To her feminine skill and neatness their 
hmnblnnbodo owed much of its present inviting 
appearance. Clean rushes were spread over the 
floor; and the table, the chairs, and particularly 
her father’s large nigh-backed one, all of oak, 
shone with the highest polish that good house¬ 
wifery could give. The walls were, indeed, 
blackened with the smoke, as there was no chim¬ 
ney ; for chimneys were a luxury at that time, 


Medeo,lay behind the dwelling, cultivated by 
Stephen rord himself, and in which Alice spent 
many of her leisure hours, tending the punts 
end flovem that were under her especial care. 

Alice quickly prepared the meal for her fa¬ 
ther’s supper, and the old man sat down to par¬ 
take of it 

M How Jew# ia it, my child,” mid be, “ since 1 
had the good fortune to be of service tb the 
lewd Fortesoue, when bis borse stumbled and 
throw him, during a hunt in the foresthard by?” 

u Nearly four months, father,” replied Alice, 
with a alight tremor in her voice, and a heighten¬ 
ed omor <m her free, which she tamed aside to 

“Metbink* be has been much a stranger 
hem of late,” said the old man, ** I miss his 
cheerful voice and kind manner; but one who 
stands so well at court cannot be expected to 
think much of us humble ones; and yet 1 wrong 
him, for since 1 first knew him, he has been 
ever considerate and condescending.” 

“ You say truly, father,” rejoined Alice; “ he 
always speaks of the service you rendered him 
with gratitude.” 

“ Hush, girl!” interrupted her father, “ men¬ 
tion it not; ’twas but a trifle. He is a brave 
youth, and a noble; and I pray heaven to bless 
him, sod guard him in these strange and perilous 
(hpcs.” 

“Amen!” said Alice, fervently; and she 
arose from her seat to hide her emotion and her 
tears. She had scarcely dooe so, when they 
were interrupted by a slight knocking at the 
cottage door, which had been closed for the 
eight. 

“ Open the door, Alice,” said Stephen Ford; 
“ it may be our neighbor Ambrose has fallen ill 
again, and his wife needs our assistance.” 

Alice withdrew the bolt, and immediately two 
strange and ferocious-looking men rushed in, 
and, m tones which made Alice tremble, de¬ 
manded of the old man if his name were Ste¬ 
phen Ford, and if he had. a son apprentice to 


learn the craft of a gold-beater, in the city of 
London ? 

“ Id truth have 1,” said Ford; “ and a dutiful 
and kind son he is; what know ye of him;” an 
be looked at them with surprise, mlng f ^ with ' 
dislike, as be gazed on their ruffianly appear- 

“ Of that anon,” said one of the men, in aw 
insolent tone, “ but I arrest you as my prisoner, 
under warrant from his reverence, Bishop Bon¬ 
ner, and you must with me to Loudon forthwith.” 

A loud shriek bunt from the Ups of Alice, 
and she threw her arms round her father, as it 
to detain him. 

“ This is sad news, my girl,” he said, looking, 
fondly on her; “ but heaven’s will be done; teu 
me only, I pray you, the reason of my arrest— 
and of my son—what of him ?” 

“ Could we have found him, we had not come 
after you,” said the man: “He has spoken 
against the Papal Faith, and denied the doctrine 
of the real presence, in an argument which he 
held with the most holy father Clement; and as 
be has absconded, you are ordered to be com¬ 
mitted to prison in his stead.” 

“ Now, heaven be praised, that I can safer 
for my eon /” said the old man, “ and preserve 
my imprudent hoy from the malice of ms ene¬ 
mies. Fear not; my child; I have committed 
no offence, and shall,no doubt, be speedily set at 
liberty.” 

“ I will not part from you, father,” said Alice, 
in an agony of tears; “ I will go with you to 
prison.” 

“ It may not be,” replied the father; “ and 
would bat add to my present sorrow. You can, 
however, be near, and abide for the time with 
your cousin in Eastcheap, where you will bear 
tidings of what befalls me more speedily; our 
neighbor Ambrose will gladly be your guide 
thither.” 

This was said in a low tone, apart, to Alice. 

“ Come!” cried one of the men. m an impa¬ 
tient tone; “ time wean—we might have been 
half-way te London by this time. 

“I am ready,” answered Fold, advancing 
toward them. * 

“Yet one morajent,” interrupted Alice; and 
regardless of their presence, she threw herself 
at her father’s feet, and implored his blessing. 

“ May heaven’s blessing be ever on thee (” 
said the old man, fervently, while the tears 
rolled down his furrowed cheeks; “ and may we 
meet again in happiness!”—So saying, he raised 
her from the ground, and, tenderly kissing her 
cheek, exhorted her to exert her fortitude in this 
trial which bad come upon her, and to pray to 
the Disposer of all events that he would be tnelr 
guide, and console and deliver them safely out 
of this trouble. He then gave himself up to the 
care of the men Bent to seize him; and Alice, 
with a bitter sigh, saw the door close upon be? 
father, which she, in her grief and fear, oelieved 
be would never enter again. - 
The next day saw Alice an inmate of her 
cousin’s house in Eastcheap. for her own cottage 
seemed utterly forlorn and destitute, deprived 
of the presence of her kind parent.—The noise 
and bustle of the town ill accorded with the 
melancholy feelings of Alice; but she strove to 
endure it, as she knew that she was near her 
father, and could gaze even on tbfc walls of his 
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Her cousin was a person of whom she had 
previously seen but little. Though evidently 
grieved at the misfortune that had befallen her 
kinsman, she was too fearful of being brought 
into trouble herself to take any active steps to 
serve him. Thus, all hough Alice had a home, 
she had none to advise or console her. “ If 1 
could but be with my dear father,” thought she. 
“ 1 should feel more happy. He has been used 
to my attentions; they would comfort him, and 
render his imprisonment .'er^s irksome. 1 will 
make the attempt: they will not be so inhuman 
as to deny me.” Alice, however, was mistaken. 
Several times she presented herself before the 
jailer, and begged for entrance only to see her 
father, but was sternly refused ; and when she 
prayed them to tell her how it fared with him, 
they laughed at her anxiety, and bade her be 
gone. . • 

“ One more trial,” said Alice, “ and may 
heaven prosper it; if that fails me, 1 must sub¬ 
mit ;” and she wept bitterly. 

The mansion of the Lord Fortescue stood 
near the site of what is now Charing Cross, but 
which was then little better than a village; 
and its back windows possessedfLU uninterrupt¬ 
ed view of the Thames, and of the fields and 
country on the opposite side of the river. Lord 
Fortescue was intently watching the first ap¬ 
proach of an autumnal -twilight over the fair 
prospect before him, when one of his domestics 
entered, and informed him that a female was 
waiting in the outer ball, who prayed to see him 
on urgent business. 

“ Admit her,” said Lord Fortescue; “ I will 
see her here.” 

The domestics obeyed, and re-entered almost 
immediately, followed by a woman whose face 
was closely shrouded in a large wimple.* The 
servant retired upon a sign from his master, and 
Lord Fortescue advanced towards the female. 

“ What want you with me, my good woman?” 

“ Help !*’ said Alice; for it was she who had 
thus ventured; and she partly removed her 
wimple, and disclosed a face, lovely indeed, but 
extremely pale, while her whole Irame seemed 
to shake with the agitation she experienced. 
Lord Fortescue started in surprise, evidently 
mingled with pleasure; for his eyes brightened, 
and the flush of joy mounted even to nis tem¬ 
ples. 

“ You here!” he exclaimed, w This is happi¬ 
ness I could not have hoped for; and how fares 
it with your good father, to whom I owe so 
much ?'* 

“ Alas! alas!” answered Alice, bursting into 
tears,“ it is of him I would speak to you; he is 
a prisoner by order of Bishop Bonner, though 
innocent of offence, for my brother’s sake, who 
has fled from their malice, having spoken, 1 
fear, too boldly on matters of faith. They will 
not let me see my father—] have no friend to 
aid me—none—but I thought that haply you 
might be induced to use your influence, for my 
poor father's sake, to permit of my sharing bis 
lot, whatsoever it may be.” 

“And why not for your own sake, sweet 
Alice ?” asked Lord Fortescue; “ I would readi¬ 
ly use my utmost power to serve you; trust me, 
I have known but little happiness since we last 
partedand he sighed deeply; “ but touching 
this affair of your father’s,” he continued, “I 
tell you freely, 1 like it not, for Bonner is a wily 
and insidious priest, high in favor with ■ the 

? ;ueen, and full of burning wrath against the 
aith held by your family.” 

“Then in heaven alone must be our hope!” 
said Alice, clasping her bands fervently.— 
** Nay,” she added, earnestly, “ 1 pray you, my 
lord, to stir not in this matter of ours. If there 


be so much of danger belonging to it, peril not 
your own safety, but leave us to our fate.” 

“ You mistake my meaning, utterly, Alice/* 
replied the young nobleman; “I would but 
guard you against the hope of your father’s 
speedy release. I doubt not 1 shall, without 
much difficulty, be able to gain your admittance 
to the prison: and heaven knows that fear of 
my own dauger does not appal me.—Openly I 
cannot serve him against the power of the papal 
church; yet re9t assured, 1 will leave no means 
untried to assist him, and, if possible, to secure 
his safety; and then, in happier times, will you 
promise to think more favorably of me, sweet 
Alice?” and he attempted to take her hand, but 
she instantly withdrew it. 

“ Oh, speak not thus, my lord !” and. as she 
spoke, her eye glanced on the rich ares9 of 
Lord Fortescue, on his embroidered silk vest, 
and green velvet mantle, which hung gracefully 
from his shoulders, and formed a sinking con¬ 
trast with the simplicity observed in her own 
attire. “ It is not meet for a lowly maid, like 
me, to listen to such words from one of noble 
birth; and, but for my afflictions and utter help¬ 
lessness, I had not intruded myself thus upon 
your presence this day; let this plead for me; 
and may you soon meet with a laay of your owe 
rank, who is worthy to receive vows of affection 
which Alice Ford must not listen to.” 

In despite of her efforts to repress them, team 
filled her eyes. 

“ 1 will talk of this no more now, Alice,” he 
replied; “ but see, it is nearly dark—where i» 
your present abode ?” 

She told him. 

“ Nay, then, I will guide you thither in safety 
—for part of your way is lonely, and evil may 
befall you.” 

“ It must not be, my lord, grateful though I 
am for your kindness; God will be my pro¬ 
tector. Tell me only, I pray you, when I may 
hope to see my father?” 

“ The day after to-morrow present yourself 
at the gate of bis prison, where, before then, I 
have no doubt, orders will have arrived to give 
you admittance. Is there aught else in which I 
can serve you ?” 

“ I crave nothing more at your hands, my 
lord. Alas! 1 know nothing of my dear brother, 
or I would pray your interest in his behalf.” 

“I trust, answered Lord Fortescue, “that 
be will have sufficient prudence to remain con¬ 
cealed ; for, were he taken, I fear there would 
be no hope for Aim.” 

“May heaven grant it!” said Alice; “and 
now, my lord, farewell! accept of my grateful 
thanks; and may the blessing of heaven abide 
with you forever !” 

“ Amen, sweet Alice!” said Lord Fortescue, 
as be affectionately pressed her hand, which she 
suffered him to retain for a few moments; then 
closing her wimple, and once more murmuring 
“ farewell!" she quitted his presence. 

Lord Fortescue was an only child, and an or¬ 
phan. He had been most affectionately brought 
up by his uncle, to whom he was firmly attached, 
and who was now an aged man. It was to spare 
his feelings the shock, which he knew the inti¬ 
mation would produce, that Lord Fortescue 
concealed the preference he felt for the reform¬ 
ed doctrines. He was little more than twenty, 
and of a frank and ingenuous disposition. Acci¬ 
dent introduced him to the presence of Alice 
Ford, when her unaffected piety, gentle man* 
ners, and retiring loveliness, made a deep im¬ 
pression on his young and susceptible heart. 
Forgetting the difference of their station^, he 
spoke to her of his love; but Alice, though she 
felt, ajas! that she could hot look on him with 
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indifference, refused to listen to his suit, for she 
saw the host of evils attendant upon it, and for¬ 
bade him ever to think of her, but in the light 
of a humble, though grateful friend. It was 
this disappointment that had occasioned his long 
absence from the cottage previously to the 
period when our little history commences. 

On the appointed morning, Alice repaired to 
the prison; and, in reply to her question for ad¬ 
mittance, received a sullen consent from the 
jailer, who led the wav dong a dark and narrow 

S assage, at the end of which was a low, massive 
oor, thickly studded with large iron nails. He 
applied a key and unclosed the door. Alice’s 
heart beat quick, and her bead felt dizzy—for 
she saw her beloved father at one corner of the 
cell, and she rushed toward him and threw her¬ 
self into his arms. Their meeting was indeed a 
sorrowful one; for Alice learned, with dismay, 
that, in two diays more, her father was to he 
brought to trial. The venerable man, however, 
remained serene under the affliction, and his 
trust in heaven continued unshaken. He at 
first vehemently opposed his daughter’s wish of 
remaining in the prison; but when be saw bow 
she clung to him, and wept in agriny at the bare 
idea of again leaving him, he consented to her 
stay, and blessed heaven for granting him the 
affection and dutiful attentions of his child. 
Neither did he forget to pray for Lord Fortes- 
cue, through whose friendly aid alone Alice had 
been enabled to be withhim in his imprisonment. 

On the day appointed for his trial, Stephen 
Ford seemed to acquire new vigor. He prayed 
long and earnestly with Alice: and when the 
officers entered to conduct him into the presence 
of his judges, be appeared not only resigned, 
but cheerful. Alice followed her Father, and 
trembled when she enteral tbe court, and look¬ 
ed on the countenances of those who were to 

C iounce his doom. Tbe crafty and insidious 
ner was seated on tbe bench in solemn 
state, accompanied by two inferior coadjutors 
in his unholy and unchristian proceedings. 
Tbe old ntah stood up firm and undauntedly, 
while an indictment was read to the following 
effect: 

“That his son, Lionel Ford, bad impiously 
denied the doctrine of the real presence, for 
which crime he was to have been put upon his 
trial; but that, having escaped from the bands 
of justice, it had been deemed right and proper 
that his father, Stephen Ford, should be appre¬ 
hended in his stead, and brought into court, to 
tnswer for the unwarrantable and treasonable 
doctrines held by bis son, the said Lionel Ford.” 

A pause of a few minutes succeeded tbe 
reading of the indictment; it was first broken 
by the prisoner. 

“ If my son has erred, I alone am to blame, 
for from me did be receive instructions in his 
religious faith.” 

“ And know ye not the punishment attendant 
opon the holders of such impious tenets ?” asked 
oonner, in a tone which made Alice move 
closer to her father, as though her feeble aid 
might avail. * 

“ My faith, and I trust that of my son also, is 
founded on the written word of God,” said the 
old man. boldly. 

‘‘Wilful and perverted sinner!” replied his 
‘.thou art not able to distinguish the 
1 neither is it for an unhallowed tongue, 
a ! thine, to presume to speak slightly of 
P?*!®” 6 * which the spiritual directors of 
^*l° n © ©an solve.” 

Jit? 11,6 f ar fr° m me,” said Ford, in a tone 
' “ ne *ther came 1 hither to argue 
thee; but, touching the matter for which 
* am brwgbt tow, I do deny iu jiwtice." 


“Silence, babbler!” interrupted Bonner; 
“ let the trial proceed!” 

“Stay yet a few moments,” replied the 
prisoner; “ if it be the offence urged against 
me and my son, that we profess to be humble 
followers of, and believers in, the doctrines 
promulgated by the blessed reformers, then are 
we guilty of that which ye do lay to our charge; 
but that faith will neither make us evil men, nor 
rebellious subjects; and for that which ye 
would try us, we are alone answerable unto our 
Maker.” 

The judge was here about to rebuke tbe 
prisoner harshly; but suddenly, a great noise 
and bustle were heard at the extremity of the 
court, and a young man rushed hastily past 
those who would have opposed his entrance, ex* 
claiming— 

“ Stop the proceeding! I surrender myself! 
set my rather free!” 

At the sound of that well-known voice, Ste- 

E ben Ford recognised his son, and he' cast on 
im a look fml of parental fondness, while 
Alice burst into tears, and threw herself into bis 
arms. 

44 Oh, my father!” said Lionel, 44 had I sooner 
heard of the evil that had befallen you for my 
sake, think ye that 1 would have remained thus 
long concealed ?” 

44 Would that ye bad !” said the old mao, as 
he turned aside, and the first tears he had shed 
that day fell from his aged eyes, and be murmur¬ 
ed to himself—” Alas! so young! and so like 
his sainted mother!” 

44 Lionel Ford ! ” said Bonner, ai he contem¬ 
plated the young man with malicious satisfac¬ 
tion, 44 ye have this day surrendered unto justice; 
our holy church, ever merciful, even now ex¬ 
tends her arms to receive you, if you are willing 
to renounce your dh-ors, and to abjure those 
tenets which your parent has this day openly 
proclaimed.” 

44 For myself, I have nothing to say,” said 
Lionel; 44 but for my father, 1 would implore 
your mercy; he has committed no offence; let 
him not be brought to harm for my sake, 1 en¬ 
treat ye.” 

“Speak not of me,” interrupted bis father; 
44 my days on earth can be but few; what recks 
it that they should be a little shortened ? On my 
head,” he continued, addressing Bonner, “ alone 
let thy judgment fall; I will endure it willingly 
—but spare my son!” 

Any other heart than that of their vindictive 

a would have been moved to pity *t sight 
3 affecting group before him. Alice niul 
thrown herself upon her knees beside her 
father, and held one of his hands clasped in both 
of hers; and on the other side of tbe old man 
stood Lionel, with a pale and saddened counte¬ 
nance, but with a crow and lip that told the 
beholders he would not shrink from suffering in 
a worthy cause. In Bonner’s breast, however, 
pity had not found a dwelling. 

“Speak!” he said, 44 are ye both willing to 
put from ye the wicked and blasphemous faith 
which ye have heretofore boldeo, or to receive 
the punishment awarded to all snch?” 

44 We will not renounce our faith!” was re¬ 
peated by both father and son, nearly at the 
same moment. 

44 Courage! my dear son,” said Ford; 44 since 
hope for thee, even, is over, let us be firm; non 
though our lives are at stake, deny the true and 
everlasting doctrines of the gospel!” 

“Away with the heretics!” said Bonner; 
44 what need pf more ? Our ears have been but 
too long profaned by their impiety; let them re¬ 
ceive their doom!” 

Accordingly, he proceeded to pass sentence 
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upon them; which was, “ that they should be 
burned at the stake, as obstinate heretics and 
enemies of the only true church, in the public 
plaoe of Smithfield, on that very week.” 

Stephen Ford and his son heard their sentence 
with calmness, and were led back to prison 
without a murmur escaping from their lips; ex¬ 
amples, as they were, amongst hundreds, who, 
in that time of persecution, rejoiced that they 
were thought worthy to suffer for gospel truth. 
Alice, ere the sentence was pronounced, hap¬ 
pily lost, for a time,"all sense of sorrow, and 
was removed from court in a 6tate of insensi¬ 
bility. 

It is impossible to depict the misery of Lord 
Fortescue, when aware of the cruel sentence 
which had been pronounced on his humble 
friends. Vain were all the efforts which he 
made to procure a remission of their punish¬ 
ment ; yet, at the risk of grieving his beloved 
uncle, he made frequent visits to Stephen Ford 
and his son, in their dark abode. He could not 
fail of being edified by the resignation which 
they both displayed ; and even Alice seemed to 
have caught a portion of their Christian spirit, 
and to fix her thoughts upon death as the wel¬ 
come messenger that should end her sorrows, 
and give her a blissful reunion with those whom 
she best loved upon earth.—The feelings of the 
father, however, frequently struggled for mas¬ 
tery in the breast of Ford, and heavy sighs 
would occasionally break from him, when he 
looked on the calm and youthful face ot his 6on, 
so soon to suffer a cruel death. He remember¬ 
ed that he had been the cherished child of his 
mother, and that she had on her death-bed pa¬ 
thetically exhorted him to watch over and pro¬ 
tect him. 

“ And 1 would have done it,” he exclaimed, 
“ with my own life! but heaven willed other¬ 
wise.” 

Lord Fortescue had given to her father a 
solemn promise that he would watch over Alice 
as his own 6ister, and preserve her, by every 
means in his power, from the world’s ignominy 
and reproach; so that, with respect to his 
daughter, Stephen Ford felt his anxiety greatly 
lessened. 

The day allotted to the prisoners previously 
to the closing of their earthly pilgrimage, passed 
auickly away; and the morning appointed for 
tne triumph of their faith, and the termination 
of their sufferings, arrived, alas! too soon for 
the unhappy Alice. Early on that day, Stephen 
Ford prayed long and fervently with his son, 
that resignation and patience might be granted 
to them, and heavenly support afforded. The 
hour for separation was drawing near, and 
Alice had thrown herself at her father’s feet, 
and begged of him to bless her once again, when 
the door of their cell was burst open.—Alice 
started to her feet. 

“ The dreadful time is not yet come!” she 
said. 

It was Lord Fortescue*; his face was pale, 
and he seemed greatly agitated. 

“ Are you come to bia us a final farewell, my 
lord ?” said the old man. 

“1 bring you good tidings!” he said; “I 
bring your pardon!” 

M Nay, good my lord, you surely err!” said 
Lionel; “ no pardon can be given by a relent¬ 
less judge, like Bonner, to those of our faith.” 

“ 1 do thank God,” said Lord Fortescue, that 
his power is broken, and that I live tp state the 
happy truth. You are no longer prisoners, but 
free men: -behold the proof!” and he drew a 
sealed packet from his pocket, and proceeded 
briefly to inform them that Queen Mary had 
died the day before; and that, aware pf the un¬ 


just sentence passed upon them, he bad lost no 
time in hastening to the Princess Elizabeth, 
now queen; and, laying the case before her, had 
from her procured an order for their free par¬ 
don, and release from prison. 

On that very day that was to see them vic¬ 
tims at the stake, did Ford, with Lionel and 
Alice, reach their home; and, joining in prayer, 
they returned thanks to that God whose protect¬ 
ing hand had preserved and delivered them from 
the machinations of their enemies. 

At the expiration of two years, the uncle of 
Lord Fortescue died; and then did he again 
seek Alice Ford, and speak to her of that love 
which lie had so long entertained for her.—Had 
not her own heart pleaded in his favor, bow 
could Alice refuse one who had saved the life 
of her father and brother? She consented; 
and Stephen Ford lived to see his daughter a 
loved and loving wife, and his son advance in 
honor and prosperity, ere the light of this world 
closed on him for ever—and he sank calm and 
peaceably into the grave. 


JONATHAN WILD. 



Jonathan is troubled with corns; and when 
the weather is likely to change, those faithful 
barometers give notice, by a variety of twitchea, 
which are any thing but agreeable. Jonathan, 
who has more fervor than patience, cannot re¬ 
strain his feelings, nor disguise his sufferings, 
and he raves and roars when the agony is upon 
him, with a most unbecoming violence. But it 
it a wonder? We have had some little expe¬ 
rience on the subject, and we can only say, that 
if there is any superior torture, we have never 
felt it, nor are we curious to do so. Can any 
one furnish a cure for corns ? 


Descriptive. —A Boston paper describing a 
complainant in court who had been bunged in the 
eyes, remarks— M His macerated visage spoke 
for itself. There was not a white spot as big 
as a fourpence on it, he looked as if be bad 
fallen head foremost in a boiled huckleberry 
pudding and had permitted its contents to dij 
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JACK BROWN. 

Jock Brown, rtbo -mm a sailor onoe, 

And tailed with gallant Porter, 

Wm sitting in a Porter-house, 

Escaped from storm and slaughter; 

On voter be had lived —but now 
He lived on rum and water. 

When midnight struck, it struck the host 
That Jack was earn'd—he said, 

“Tis time Jack Brown Bar honest folks 
Yon know to be abed. 

And rogues about their business, 

So please to heave ahead." 

Said Jack “ Since feu are eetning to 
The pint I guess TO go, 

But I mast have another gill. 

My spirits are so low; 

For every Jack must have his Gill 
The proverb says—you know." 

Then said the landlord, “ Mr. Brown, 

Tis plain you’re getting blue. 

And your account is running large, 
Therefore if now I do 
Give you the stuff, next time look sharp 
To bring the Humi with you." 

Then Jack he wore and M tumbled out," 
And down the hill be run. 

He never reeled so much before 
Though yarns be oft bad spun: 

The sky “ hang out folse lights" for he 
Saw 0 do for every one. 

He came unto a brook e'er which 
Was placed a leg or rail. 

Thought Jack it is a dangerous feat. 

And if my feet should fail. 

I’ll surely “ k%oft ike bucket and 
He turned uUtiUpule. 

He looked into a running stream. 

Which set his brains agog, 

And though• eager, ho alas! 

He could not “keep the log” 

He reeled und tumbled in the brook— 

A Tumblxi full of Gaoo. 

Jack Brown was done, he quickly took 
A Sealing voyage—where 
There was a mighty waterfall, 

So high ’(would make you stare. 

And Jack went down the rapids quick— 
Oh I what a fall was there. 

Next day a crowner’s ’quest was held 
The evidence to hear, 

And on the hook in wards like these 
The verdict doth appear— 

That wafer with a aaor too arocn 
Had brought him to his jim. 


THE WEATHER. 

The Mason , ’tis granted, is not very gay, 

But we cannot in justice complain of the weather ; 
For if changes delight ns, we have in one day, 

Spring, summer, and autumn, and winter together.’ 

TOM’s IhAWTT.—OK EPIGEAJf. 

Tom’s charity—of most enormous size— 

Is not restrained by common laws of pelf; 

He byes die thing aU other men despise. 

That vilest of all worthless things, himself. 


LETTER FROM AN OXFORD BTODENT TO 
HIS MAMMA. 

Bressu-Mm Gstk 1031 . 

Dear Hamms—Tour anger to soften; 

At last I sit down to indite; 

T« clear 1 am wrong very often, 

’Since ’tis true 1 so seldom dewrits! 

But now I’ll be silent no longer, 

Pro and con all my deeds Ill disclose; 

All the pro's in my verse III make stronger. 

And hide ail ay eon's to my pus's. 

Ton told me on coming to college 
To dip into books and excel: 

Why the tradesmen themselves must ackaessMge 
I've dipt into hooks pretty well. 

The advice you took pleasure in giving 
To direct me is sum to succeed 
And I think you’ll confess I am living 
With very greet credit indeed. 

J wait on the Reverend Doctors, 

Whose friendship you told me to seek. 

And as for the two learned proctors. 

They’ve celled for ns twice in a week. 

Indeed we’ve got intimate lately, 

And I seldom can pass down the street,’ 

But their kindness surprises me greatly. 

For they stop me vhejpver we meet. 

My classics, with all their old stories, 

I now very cloself pursue’. 

And ne’er read the *‘flemedis AtnoriS M 
Without thinki»f,dear mother, of yen. 

Of Virgil I’ve more than a matter. 

And Horace I’ve learly by heart. 

But though famed fear his smartness and satire. 

He’s not quite so easy as Assart. 

Engtafe hards I admire every tittle. 

And dost upon classical lore; 

And, though yet I have studied bat Uttle^ 

I hope to be master of Moore. 

You’ll see from the nonsense I’ve written. 

That my Devils are none of the Blues , 

That I’m playful and gay as a kitten. 

And nearly as fend of the Muss. 

Bright puns (oh how crossly you’ll boar’em) 

I scatter, while logic I cram, 

For Euclid and funs asinornm. 

We leave to the Johnsians of Cam. 

My pony, in spite of my chiding*. 

Is as skittish and shy as can he. 

Not Yorkshire, with all her three ridings, 

Is half »uch a elder as be. 

1 wish be was stronger and larger. 

For in truth 1 must certainly own 
He is far the most moderate charger. 

In this land of Ugh chargers I’ve known. 

My doubts of profession are vanish’d. 

I’ll tell you the cause when we meet. 

Church, Army, and Bar I have banish’d. 

And now only look to the Fleet. 

Come down then, whan cummer is gilding 
Our gardens, our trees, and oar founts. 

I’ll give you accounts of each building— 

How you’ll wonder at ell my accounts. 

Come down when the soft winds are sighing, 

Come Jown—Oh I you shaH and yon mast. 

Come down when tbs dust cleadiar t flying. 

Dear mamma! cons now* wits rma w«t. 


A LIGHT ARTICLE. 

Light was the maid in light arrayed, for light to her 
was given; 

From light she flew, and lightly too, rim’ll hght again 
in heaven; , ... 

No Northern light was e’er so bright— no light ooaM 
e’er be brighter: . 

Her light-drawn sigh pawed lightly by, as light as air, 
and lighter. 

The lights divine, that lightly in yonder lightened 
skies, 

Can ne’er excel His light that fell like lighfaing from 

She UghUymor’d, by all balored, a light andfejjyelf; 

light waa her frame, and Linar her name, nr aw rra* 

Ufhi ilaelf! ed byVjCK 
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v THE GRAMMATICAL PRECEPTOR; 

OR, RULES CONDENSED AND EXPRESSED IN VERSE, 

So aa to furnish the Youthful Mind with a Knowledge of the Principles and Elements of the English Lan¬ 
guage, in half the time, and with much less labour, than the Methods usually resorted to. 


If young Persons get these Rhymes by Heart, the Reason of the Thing will soon follow. 


• GRAMMAR. 

Grammar, that useful, ornamental Art, 

Does Rules to speak, and read, and write impart. 

In Grammar, four grand Parts Grammarians tell: 
Orthosrafht, which teaches you to spell; 

In Prosody, the Voice must sink or rise; 

Ahalooy, the Use of Words implies; 

While Syntax, how to form a Sentence shows: 

Hence Elegance in Speech and Writing flows. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A Consonant between two Vowels seen, 

Must to the latter go, as in Careen ; 

If in the middle of a Word come in 
Two Consonants, which should a Word begin. 

They to the latter Syllable must go, 

As the Word piaster will most plainly show; 

Words, when compounded, mutt divided be 
Into their Primitives, as Equd-ly; 

Derivatives from Primitives disjoin. 

As the Word Csin-ing is derive! from Coin. 

PRoloDV. 

First, the long Accent (-) bids you slowly speak, 

As in the Words probing, observe, and weak; 

But the short Accent ( w ) is pronounced quick, 

As may be seen in hasty, huffish thick; 

The common (') shows the Era {basis to place 
In proper Manner—see it in Dfbce. 

ANALOG*. 

Bight Parts of Speech in Gramsiar you will find, 

Four are declin’d, and four are undeclin'd: 

Noun 
Pronoun 
Vers 

Participle 
Adverb 
Conjunction 
Preposition 
, Interjection 

NOUN. 

A Noun the Name of any Thing declares, 

Aa Thufsr, Thistles, Apples, Peaches , Pears. 

Two Sorts of Nouns all Languages do claim, 

A Substantive, and Adjective, by Name. 

SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Substantive does any thing display. 

As Cupboard, Table, Wisdom, Might, and Deg. 

Two Sorts of Substantives Grammarians make. 
Which Names of Proper and of Common take. 

PROPER. 

A Proper Noun does, with a certain Aim, 

One only, Ax'd, peculiar Object name; 

Thus John and Jacob Proper Nouns you'll find. 

To individuals certainly assign’d. 

COMMON. 

Common, is what the Species comprehends, 

As Man, Mankind, Nbbtlily, or Friends. 

Nouns are by Singular and Plural shown. 

For those Terms always make their Numbers known. 

SINGULAR 

To speak of One we always must employ 
The singular, as Horse , and Man, and Be f. 

PLURAL. 

To speak of more than One, a Plural take, 

As Horees, Men, and Boys, do Plural make. 


As plainly, Woman, Hen, and Mare express: 
Neuter does Things inanimate confess, 

As, Table, Chair, Chid, Silver, Stone, or Weed; 
By Epicene a Doubt is understood; 

Can any one the Sex of Babbits knew, 

Unless distinguish'd by a Buck or Doe? 

PERSON. 

In Gramma^ we three Persons may descry. 

The Jirtt the Person speaking is, as I; 

The second is the Person spoken to. 

And is distinguish'd by a thou or you; 

The third the Person spoken of will fit. 

As he, she, they, these, these, them, their, and it 

ARTICLES. 

Two Articles to use the Lekrn’d agree. 

The first is ( a ) or fan)— the second (the). 

Nouns individual (a) or (an) do claim. 

But (the) joins Only with a general Name. 

ADJECTIVES. 

All Adjectives do Qualities express. 

And clothe their Substantives in proper Dress; 
Thus, if of Diamond, Substantives we write. 

An Adjective declares they’re dull or bright. 

By three Degrees we Adjectives compare, 

The first is Positive, as, I am fair; 

The next Comparative, with greater skill. 
Declares that you yourself are fairer still; 

But the Superlative, as fairest, claims 
The last Degree, above all other Namee. 

PRONOUNS.! 

With Pronouns we the Place of Nouns supply. 
And for year Name, and mine, say you or /; 

But these dull Repetitions we avoid. 

Or otherwise toe Reader would be cloy’d. 

VERBS. 

By Verbs ws ev’ry Action must declare. 

Active to ds, and Passive when we bear; 

I love is Active all Grammarians own, 

But lam loved is as Passive known. 

In Verbs, six Moods are found, as all agree. 

The Indicative declares, as /decree; 

The Imperative, in an imperieus Tone, 
Commands, as Sirrah, get thee gone—begone ; ✓ 
The Optative to Wishes are inclin’d, 

As Oh, Isoieh I could a Guinea find; 

Power, or its Want, the Mood Potential shows, 
As If Tdar'd, I'd pull you by the Nose; 
Conditional is the Subjunctive stiH, 

As If they'll let me read, I think I will; 

Th* Infinstive still by itself is found, 

To always go before it, as To bound. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Whene'er a Verb's concluded, then appears 
The Participle—which all Matter clears; 

To fight 's a Verb, which, to Conclusion brought, 
The Participle says, the Battle’s fought.* 

ADVERB. 

The Manner of a Verb an Adverb shows. 

And doss tbs Action good or bad suppose; 
Suppose about a drubbing Bout ws tell. 

An Adverb shows you're drubb'd extremely nelL 

CONJUNCTION. 

All Sentences Conjunctions Join together, • 

As This is pleasant, fair, and healthy weather; 
Or, Jack and I one Day together fought. 
Because both he and I had little thought. 


| Declited. 
i Undeclined. 


CASE. 

Cases in other Languages abound, 

But in the English but one Case is found ; 

The Genitive, of which of is the Sign, 

As, the Line's Length, or else Length of the Lins. 


PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition does a Noun precede. 

As simple Deed compounded is indeed; 

Or when reflecting upon Nature's Plan, 

Instinct with Brutes, and Reason geeRwft* Man. 


GENDER \ 

In Nouns, four Gendsrs always are implied; 
In Masculine, the Male is specified, 

As Mae, Horse, Boar, or aoy Thing that’s he: 
The Feminine is Female, or the she; 


INTERJECTION. 

An Interjection speaks some great Surprise, 
Or sudden Passion of the Mind implies, 

As, weU-a-day ! ah cruel / hapless /eh/ 

I die with Jay ! I sink beneath my Wet 


’• There are two Participles— Active, which always ends in ing ; Riilil Passive, Which mostly ends in •"* 
Thus, from the Verb Call, nre derived Calling ahd Called. 
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HENDERSON, THE ACTOR. 


This penon, better known in the~Weat by the cog¬ 
nomen of “ Old Fred/’ died aome time since at Mo¬ 
bile. In the character of an old man, particularly that 
of the Enraged Politician, few were his equals. But 
it was not upon the stage alone that his ability to 
amuse, showed to advantage. He was a great wag, 
and many has been the time when his jokes and tricks 
upon the green horn », as he used to call bis subjects, 
have caused the company to roar. 

It was a favourite amusement with him, to beguile 
pumpkins, (who were well slocked with the confidence 
and assurance, which ignorance 60 often gives) into 
the notion of becoming actors. He would tell them 
that their countenances were.pregnant with .expression 
and character; and that their figures were majestic and 
sublime; in short, flatter them into the belief that they 
were born to tread the stage. Finally, he would tell 
them that all they wanted was a little instruction, to 
enable them to appear and astonish the world, and 
concluded, by offering with mu:h pretended diffidence, 
himself to teach the preliminary steps. 

Having fixed upon the time, for the first lesson, all 
the stage company were notified, and the time ap¬ 
pointed, concealed behind the scenes to witness the 
debut. The bumpkins were usually, by way of a first 
lesson, taught Macbeth’s soliloquy; and Henderson, 
after making them repeat it several times, while he 
looked on with* pretended astonishment at the ability 
displayed, as just as they for the third or fourth time, 
pronounced the words, “ a poor player who struts and 
iretB his hour upon the stage and then is seen no 
more,” he would let go the trap, and down would go 
our Roeciu s, with all his fancied glories, through the 
ghost hole, to the shades below, from whence a rapid 
retreat was effected through a cellar window into the 
street, while the theatre behind him rung with shouts 
of applause. 

While in Cincinnati, some years ago, Henderson 
conceived the notion of quizzing a quack steam doctor 
by the name of Willis, and called upon him accord¬ 
ingly, and with a gravity which he could assume at 
pleasure, requested him to call and see his wife, and 
cure her, formatter what he had seen of the potency 
of steam in cases of disease he had no doubt but he 
could cure her at once. The doctor bowed, and asked 
what her symptoms were ? Why, sir, says Hender¬ 
son, she has been ailing ever since 1 married her. At 
first she had the palsy, next St Vitas’ dancd, and the 
next complaint she had was of a cancerous nature—the 
next was consumption; but all these together are no¬ 
thing to the last, which is lock jaw, occasioned by the 
bursting of an enormous tumor upon her back. Our 
family physician says, that she is a gone case, btjt her 
friends advise me to try the effect of lobelia and No. 
6 upon her. I wish you to call immediately. . The 
doctor declined going himself, but recommended ano¬ 
ther steam doctor in bis place. Henderson concluded 
to go for him, but first requested Willis to weigh him 
out a pound of lobelia, which he said should be given 
to the patient at one dose, and after it a bottle of No. 
$ to wash it down. The quack thinking to sell the 
drags, did as requested, when Henderson told him that 
he would call and settle for them as he came back 
with the other doctor. 

Whether Henderson’s head developed the organ of 
secretiveness largely, I know not; he certainly posaesrad 
the faculty in a wonderful degree. He could main¬ 
tain the sanctimonious gravity of his countenance in 
solemn defiance of the most ludicrous scenes, and 
though he often caused his fellow actors to laugh, 
when the scene required the opposite expreanon, he 


was never known to give way to his visible sensa¬ 
tions, until Ihe effect he aimed at, had been accom-' 
plished, and then he would laugh sometimes until the 
tears stood in his eyes. He was no foe to the god of 
the wine cap; and when under his influence, often 
carried his jokes beyond the bounds of propriety. As 
an instance:—Passing near a negro meeting, which 
was held in a cellar in the suburbs of Louisville, he 
halted for a moment, as if to form a resolution, and 
then, with a solemn air, deliberately walked into the 
middle of the assembly; the noise which but for a mo¬ 
ment before had attracted his attention, was instantly 
hushed, and many an onion eye was directed towards 
the intruder, who after a benignant smile of conde¬ 
scension, began to address them. His subject was in¬ 
temperance, and se ably did he handle it, that the 
whole of his audience were soon intoxicated with his 
arguments and eloquence. He concluded his discourse 
at the same time that he drew from his pocket a pint 
flask of real cogniac, and after taking a long pull him- ' 
self, handed it to the one uearest him, and with much 
gravity directed him to pass it round, while he, with 
a long sigh and the same solemn afr, slowly left the 
meeting. 

It was not upon the ignorant alone that he imposed. 

A wax figure having been made of Mr. Alexander 
•Drake, late husband to the present justly celebrated 
Mrs. Drake, Old Fred took it into his head that he 
would try his skill in performing the part of a wax 
figure. He accordingly dressed himself for the occa¬ 
sion, and took his stand in one of the cases containing 
wax figures, in the Western Museum, and got a lad, 
who was in the plot, to invite the connoiseurs of the 
fine arts to come and see the new wax figure of “Old 
Fred Henderson in the character of Sir Francis 
Gripe.” Matters were so arranged, that none were 
allowed to look at the figure more than a few minutes; 
this restriction was necessary in order to allow the 
figure to wink, which it did only once or twice in 
every five minutes—its eyes being large and some-. 
what watery. 

The fust connoiseur was not disposed to consider 
the figure a good representation; and he was half 
right, for old Fred had drawn his eyes into a villain¬ 
ous squint, showing the whites all round, and the pe¬ 
culiar arch in his eye-brows and contortion of his 
mouth and nose, rendered his appearance indescribably 
ludicrous, though altogether unfit for the character he 
purported to represent 

The next person admitted passed for an artist, and 
assumed the prerogatives of a critic of the first class. 
He instantly pronounced the figure a decided failure. 
“ Bless me, what eyes!—did you ever see such a 
mouth?—and then the body—like a post—and too 
small at that—such spindle shanks”—(here the eye-' 
brows of the figure and lips curled a little, but it was 
not perceived by the critic—) “ big feet”—(a slight 
twitch of the leg, but unperceived)—“ not half as good 
a likeness as Drake’s.” 

It would be useless to repeat the various remarks 
of visiters, upon the merits of the figure—they were 
generally condemnatory—none suspected the imposi¬ 
tion, until one of them, among other objections, re¬ 
marked that the legs were plumper and far better 
shaped than the originals—this was past endurance, 
and the wax figure, to the amazement of the specta¬ 
tors, suddenly relaxed its features into a stare of tri¬ 
umphant irony, and then burst fnto a peal of laughter, 
which they could not but admit, was exceedingly like 
Old Fred Henderson, their criticisms to the contrary 
notwithstanding^ by v 
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OSEOLA, THE NOTED SEMINOLE CHIEF. 



Ww, herewith, present oar readers with a portrait of Oseola, which those who have seen that 
c el ebra ted Chief, pronounce a good likeness. The physiogneinical characteristics are fiimnw, 
courage, enterprise, and sagacity ; qualities which the Seminole warrior eminently possesses, 

At no period, since the late war with England, have our Indian relations presented rock a 
threatening aspect os at present. Hostile indications are rife in all quarters, and a general rising 
of the SontberD and Western Nations may reasonably be apprehended. Throughout the Florida! 
they are in motion, and so far from being checked by the recent movements of our troops in that 
quarter, they hare gathered new confidence from the impunity they hare enjoyed. The vigilance 
of their leader has baffled all the tactics of our experience^ officers, and their personal danng has 
more than counterbalanced the discipline of regular troops. Under cover of a >fn tendea sub¬ 
mission, they have been rallying their forces, and now, when they find our troops disbanded, and 
withdrawn from the scene of actioo, they renew their hostilities, and burn, plunder, and destroy, 
according to theft 1 lawless pleasure. Following thte example of the Seminoles, the Crxukb sow 
up in Georgia, and fierce and bloody are the traces which mark their progress* All th e fea r¬ 
ful tales of Indian cruelty and cunning, which made our boyhood wonder—the burning of farms 
the ruthless massacre of men, women, and children—the scalping-knife—the tomahawk, and tto 
stake, with its unhappy victims—are being acted with appalling reality. Not a mail comes to ne 
which does not contain the record of some new atrocity—some new scene of ruin and barbarity, 
at which the heart shudders. It is time a stop were put to these things. It is time, high time, far 
the government to adopt effective means of suppressing the evils complained of, and give proton* 
lion to its defenceless citizens. 

John Quincy Adams predicted, during the recent session of Congress, that before a year would 
elapse, this country would be involved in a triple war—war with the Mexicans, war with the ine 
dians, and war with the Negroes. In part of (his prediction, he is but a prophet of the past, for the 
whole of our Indian population, with trifliog exceptions, are in arms against us. Nor is this the 
mere result of accident. There has been a deep-laid, premeditated plan—a deliberate comr 
mingling of purpose, which has led to this concert of action. Tribes, hitherto inveterate foes,. 
have buried the hatchet, and smoked together the calamut of peace, bound together by a c ommo n 
hatred of the Whiteman. Even those who have hitherto been our friends, are failing in their afr 
taohments, and weakening in their good deeds; and the time is not far distant when evury red man 
will own himself our enemy. 4 

is to be done ? Nothing half-way will answer the purpose. They must be put down, ana 
they must be kept down. It is idle to talk about justice—the justice of their complaints, and their 
right to redress. When their hands are on the throats of our countrymen—cwr relati ons -our 
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jri—M ill itiiir k u i van find-y toll*!—-*- -z -Ifmn tn pun 

der tb®-provocations they may have received, nor discuss the propriety or relieving them. It is a 
law of our natures* and a food, and a just, and a My law, tint prompts ns to look to the weMhre 
ef those who are or oar own blood; and if there is no other way ef protecting the whites from m- 
mgeand slaughter, the Indian*most be exterminated. This any he eelltei cruelty, bat if wv 
are to choose between eur brethren, and those whom we know net, we must incline in hrsw 
of the former. 

Such is the restless, unhappy charactsr of the Indian, that he will never bn conten ted amid €m 
haunts of civilized men* In the industrious pursuits which society requires frees its measb eia .be 
sets only the patient drudgery of men meaner, as he thinks, than himself; and while be despnea 
their occupations, his rancour kindles at the superior comforts which he sees them enj&y. His 
testes are not like their tastes; his feelings are not like their feelings; and there can he no 
sympathy between them. He hates them for what he thinks they have taken from him: and with 
an Indian, to hate is to revenge. Years may pass away before a time comes suitable for bis pur¬ 
pose, bast h» the deepest r e csme s of his heart, he breeds the bitterness of his malice, and it is. 
nether ovmdpoked ner forgotten. Death alone can thwart his purposes, and turn aside the deep 
msd dark cSreat of his wrath. Whatever the Aborigines may have been, the modern Tnriio«« 
are perfidious and crneL They regard ns treaties—they respect no laws—they know no mercy: 
and as they sow, so let them reap. That is a false and mistaken philanthropy that would spare 
them, whim the cries of our little children come swelling on every gale; and the blood of our best 
and beeves! crimsons all their waters. No! Our fellow countrymen want protection, and that the 

S wmnxmt owes them, at all hazards. We trust that the supineness which seems to prevail on 
subject may be shaken off; and that a force,-sufficient to accomplish some good purpose, 
will at once be marshalled. Our treasury overflows with wealth, and how can itbe better em¬ 
ployed than in girding the loins of the people, and protectingthe peace of the land ? 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 



Moses Abraham is well known about town. He deals in second-hand clothes, and has a soft, wheedling 
way about him, which can hardly be resisted “Goot mamin, my pretty lady,” ho will say to the housemaid, 
when shd answers his call at the bell; “ I am ver moth glad to see you; Fader Ab rah a m, how your black 
eye shines; de poor Chew, he can hardly look in it. Got any old clothes to sell ? I gives da highest prioe, 
and all in trade See die bootifol glass pitcher; it cost—so help me Got—twenty toiler, and de lady sail 
have it for five, and I take de pay in old ooats. Has de kind gentleman nosing he don’t vant?—old easts, 
old Wowsers, old hats: I buys ’em all. Ah, ha ! my sweetheart, you go see, and I make you present of die 
elegant ring.” 4 

liar. Daniel is also wall known. He is an honest trader in watches, and if he sometitpee takes advantages 
in his bargains, it is because his customers let him. You may sae him on a market-day, softly approach 
a countryman, with his huge features wrought into a, discordant smile, while, in his most insinuating 
tone, he says—“ Mister, buy vatch T elegant gold vatch; goes better as da town-elook, and never shtop, only 
when it's run down. Mister, I sell you dis vatch aheap. I vasts money: I poor, unfortunate Chew. I foe© 
much moneys by vicked men, and my children starve for bread. Oh! ray poor vatch! 1 brought it all the 
vay from Jarmany, and now I must part vid it! Ah, ha! mister, you never seen sieh a vatch before: fine 
geld, and foil of jewels. 1 varranta her for a year. Come, mister, buy vatch.” 

Moses and Isaac were on familiar terms. They lived in the same alley, and they r esorted to the same syna¬ 
gogue. ‘ When they met, they used to chuckle over their roepeedve bargains, and each gathered wisdom from 
the experience of die other. But an unfortunate difficulty arose between them as to whose calling was the 
mat honourable—the old-clothes man’s or the pedlar’s—and as the contest involved a'point of honour, it waxed 
long and fierce. For a time, it showed itself in constant grumblings and muttered curses; but at length it could 
no.longer be confined, and as the rivals met one morning opposite the State House, their scowling looks 
invited mutual hostilities. Isaac’s fingers grasped his adversary’s nose, while the knuckles of Moses sunk 
deep in his throat One wielded a walking-stick, the other flourished a boot, and they mutually be¬ 
laboured each other to the great amusement of the by-slanders. At length Blaney arrested them both, and 
earned them into the Mayor’s office, whence, after a writable reprimand from hit Honour, they were sent to 
Arch street prison, to cool the fieroenms of their wrath. While confined together, they made an amicable ad¬ 
justment «C their difficulty, and are enee more the best friends in the world. 
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EVERY BODY’S ALBUM 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


QUOTED CRITICISMS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


Mind your Dots. —A Kentucky member of Con¬ 
gress wrote to hie wife on his arrival at Wash¬ 
ington city, that he had “ formed a connection with a 
very agreeable Mess, and expected to spend the win¬ 
ter very pleasantly.” Unfortunately to the surprise 
and mortification of the good lady to whom he was 
writing, he inadvertently dotted the e in the word 
Mess. 

A Fair Business Transaction. —A fellow was en¬ 
gaged to a girl in Maine, but liked her sister better than 
he did her. Wishing ( to be off with the old love before 
he was on with the new, he asked his betrothed what 
she would take to release him—she replied that about 
sixty-two dollars, she thought, was as much as he was 
worth; whereupon he ponied up the dust, took a quit 
claim, and married the sister. 

» * Small Talk. —A farmer’s daughter, in Maine, was 
visited by a rustic jroungster, who finding it difficult 
to keep up the conversation, asked the girl, after an 
embarrassing silence had prevailed for some time, u if 
she knew of any body that wanted to buy a shirt 
u I don’t,” she replied; “ have you got one to sell ?” 

* O no,” said he; “ I only asked to make talk.” 

A Well Behaved River.— Josephus speaks of a 
river in Judea which ceased to flow on the Sabbath. 
There is also one stream in modern geography which 
Vim | ■imilnr praiseworthy trait—the current of Bunt! 
But like a dammed river it but runs the fiercer when 
the curb is taken off; witness its rushing flood on any 
Monday in the year, and in the month of January in 
particular. 

A Point op Honour. —A debating society in a 
town 44 down east,” one evening undertook to discuss 
the question, “ whether intemperance or office hunting 
is productive of the most evil in the United States!” 
A worthy deacon, contending against the former, pro¬ 
posed to sh6w its effects on its victims, “ in eternity.” 
« Stop, stop,” cried the chairman, 44 that’s out of the 
United States.” 

Remarkable. —John Park, a sernnan, says Sir John 
Ross, being asked by me, M What was the most remark¬ 
able event in his life ?” he answered that he “ shaved 
the Duke of Devonshire in a gale on board the Glas¬ 
gow.” I Jhen asked, 44 Were you not on board of her 
at the battle of Navarinot” He replied, “ Oh, yes; 
but that was nothing.” 

Bar-barian Wit.—T he bar is noted for its wit; 
but it is not always that the best things are said be¬ 
fore the bar. A poor fellow, in his examination, at 
London, was asked if he had not been in that Court 
before, and what for ! (He had been up for body-steal¬ 
ing.) 44 It was for nothing at all,” said the humourist, 
11 honly rescuing a feller creter from the grave.” 

Matter and no Matter.— Two metaphysicians 
debated the question whether the soul is matter or no 
matter. 44 1 will prove to you,” said one, 44 that it is 
matter. Suppose you were to knock out my brains!” 
44 That,” mid the other, 44 certainly would be do mat¬ 
ter” 

A Wife’s Points.—A wife should have nine quali¬ 
fications which begin with the letter P., vis: Pretli- 
ness, Precision, Prudence, Penetration, Perseverance, 
Piety, Patience, Politeness, and Portion. That which 
should be first of all and most of all in consideration, 
is now-a-days last of all; and that which should be 
last of all in consideration, which is portion, is now be¬ 
come first of all, most of all, and with some all in all. 


EDWIN PORRE8T. 

His eye, bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth coo¬ 
trolling majesty. Rickard IL 

Advanced above pale envy’s threatening reach. 

Titus Andromcus. 
You have stood your limitation, and the tribunes en¬ 
due you with the people’s voice. CorioUinus. 
A great deal of your wit lies in your sinews, or else 
there be liars. Trodus and Cressida. 

MISS EMMA WHEATLEY. 

If love should go in quest of beauty, where should he 
find it riper than in Blanche ? King John. 

1’faith, methinks she is too low for a high praise, too 
brown for a fair praise, and too little for a great 
praise. Only this commendation I can afford her, 
that were she other than she is, she were unhand¬ 
some. Much Ado About Nothing. 

Black brows, they say, become some women best. 

Winter's Talc. 

Tender, raw, and young. 

But elder days shall ripen and confirm f 
To more approved service and desert Richard U. 

YANKEE HILL. 

Thy plainness and thy shortness pleaseth me well. 

Trodus and Cressida. 

That sport best pleases that doth least know how ; 
Where zeal strives to content, and the content 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents; 

There form confounded makes most form in mirth. 
When great things labouring perish in their birth. 

Love's Labour Lost. 
Oh, rare! he doth it as like one of those harlotry play¬ 
ers as ever 1 see. 1st Henry IV. 

1 marvel they have not eaten thee for a word, for thou 
art not so long as hmcniJicabtiitudinitcdibits---thou. 
art easier swallowed than a flap-dragon. 

Love's Labour Lost. 

JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 

Oh, Richard, with eyes of heavy mind, 
i see thy glory, like a shooting star, 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament Richard IL 
Then you are mad, indeed, if you are no better in 
your wits than a foot Twelfth Night. 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man do outrage 
and displeasure to himBelfl Romeo and Juliet. 
Time hath not yfet so dried this blood of mine. 

Nor age so eat up my invention. 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means. 

Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends. 

But they shall find, awak’d in such a kind. 

Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 

Muck Ado About Nothing. 


BURTON. 

44 Bom to Benefits.” Timm of Athens. 

44 A merrier man 

Within the limits of becoming mirth, 

*Twaa ne’er my lot to meet” Tuning of the Shrew. 
44 Your bum is the greatest thing about you.” 

Measurtfor Measure. 
44 A goodly, portly man, i’foith, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, and a pleas in g eye.” 1 tt Henry IV. 


RICE (JIM CROW). 

Croak not. black angel.” ■ Sing Uar. 

Sun g those tunes he heard the carmen whistle, ana. 

swore they were his fancies.” 2d Henry IV. 
Down with thy nose; down with it flat—take the 
bridge quite away.” TSman of AiAwu. 

I speak of Africa and golden joys.” 2d Henry 2Y. 



